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FOREWORD 


Over half a century has elapsed since the sculptures from Amaravati then 
in the Madras Museum were monographed by Burgess, during which period 
further specimens have been added while much new light has been thrown 
upon them by various investigators. In the following paper Mr. Sivarama- 
murti reviews the whole collection as it now stands from the standpoint of 
present knowledge, completing the reading of the many inscriptions associated 
with them, and adding a number of new identifications as well as correcting 
some of those previously suggested. Efforts to obtain a set of photographs of 
the important collection of Amaravati sculpture in the British Museum, so that 
these could be fully reviewed at the same time, unfortunately failed ; but he has 
included notes on the sculptures there and elsewhere whenever he was in a 
position to know that they supplemented the Madras collection in any impor¬ 
tant particular. Among his corrections of inscription readings, that of inscrip¬ 
tion No. 3 (I B., i) on the very early sculpture No. I B., i brings to light the 
fact that in the second century B.C. the sculptors of Amaravati sometimes 
followed the practice habitually followed by the sculptors of Bharhut a little 
earlier, of inscribing figures representing particular yakshas with their names. 

The sculptures that belonged or were added to the collection in the time 
of Dr. Burgess were mounted without his guidance in a manner that fails to 
group many of them according to any definite system. Those subsequently 
received were mounted in a small adjoining room—now the Jain gallery—where 
they could not be properly seen. They were taken down in 1927 under the 
supervision of Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, then in charge of the archaeological 
section of the Museum, and were arranged in their present positions in the 
same room as the other sculptures, where additional exhibition space was made 
available by the blocking of some of the numerous doorways. In connection 
with this Mr. Ramachandran made a careful study of the collection and, though 
the arrangement in accordance with classification of the sculptures already 
in that room was too big an undertaking to be attempted, he fitted the additional 
ones in among them in a way that considerably improved the grouping. In 
addition to the sculptures previously exhibited, some that had long been lying 
in a store-room were selected and brought for exhibition and it is possible that a 
few of these may have been from other localities in the neighbourhood of Amara¬ 
vati as one was found to be a small specimen that had already been figured from 
Jaggayyapeta. 
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Having other work in hand that had lobe finished and prepared for the 
press, Mr, Ratnaehatidran was unable lo complete his work on these sculptures, 
concerning which he onfy published a short paper on a single pillar (see biblio¬ 
graphy, T, N. Ramachandran, i) before he left the Madras Museum fora post 
in the Archaeological Survey, when he passed on his copious notes to his 
successor, Mr. Sivarumamurii. He too was unable at that time to devote 
himsell fully to work on this subject for the building or a new gallery made 
possible the still more urgent extension and complete re-arrangement of the 
Museum collection of Hindu stone sculptures which had to be finished first, 
with the result that his paper could not be sent to the press till after mv 
retirement from the post of Superintendent of the Museum. 

His paper is much more than a descriptive catalogue of the sculptures. 
Such antiquities can only he rightly understood when viewed against the back¬ 
ground of the culture from which they sprang. He has therefore been careful 
to discuss not only their an but also their iconography and symbolism which 
he very properly treats in its relationship to the ancient Indian culture out of 
which Buddhism and Jainism and, more directly, modern Hinduism have alike 
sprung. In this connection he makes a suggestive contribution to the problem 
of the origin of the indigenous form of Buddha image. He has also treated 
the sculpture? as the illustrations of contemporary life and legends that thev 
clearly are, relating episodes and articles shown in them to the passages and 
names found in Sanskrit and Pali literature. And he has given ait interesting 
historical introduction which includes a general account of ancient Amaravati 
and the history of the Saiavahana (Andhra) kingdom, of the formation or 
different schools of Buddhism, and ot the nature and origin of stupas, as well as o! 
the four distinct periods that have Lobe recognized in Amaravat i sculpture and 
the unfortunate recent history of the Amaravati stupa. His skill as an artist 
has enabled him to illustrate most effectively what he has found out about Indian 
dress, furniture, houses, etc,, of about 2,000 years ago and the characteristics of 
different early schools or Indian an from the Sunga sculpture at Bharhm t v 
the Chalukyan and PaUava sculpture of early medieval limes. 

The order in which foe sculptures are described in the catalogue and 
illustrated bn the plates, is based primarily on the four different periods to which 
they belong, so that the differences between these periods may readilv h 
recognized, and secondarily on the scenes which they illustrate and in sa ^ 
instances the part of the stupa or its rail to which they belonged, ' niC 

F. H. GRAVELY. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Since the publication of “ The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayya- 
peta” by Burgess in 1887, excavations by Rae have added a number of sculp¬ 
tures to the already rich collection in the Madras Museum. Great scholars 
sychas Foucher, Coomarasw^my, Vogel and Dubreuil have written discussing 
problems c^opcerning ther-Amajavatistypa apd have identified some of the scenes 
in tlje sculptures, Baccho(pr, N|lle. Lino§s\?r, , Rene Grousset, Ramachandran, 
and Barney Kempers have ideittifiejd other scenes, Mr. Ramachandran’s paper 
on. .two labelled earty scenes ona^pillar fro/n , Amaravati has definitely hrought 
early Amaravati and Bharhut together, Hyltzsch and Burgess edited the Amara-/ 
vati inscriptions and later Franke, corrected their readings. Many inscriptions 
of the old collection .that remained, unpublished and those on the slabs dug out 
later and brought to the Museum were edited by Chanda. But many scenes still 
remained to beddentified, some inscriptions still unread and some uncorrected. 

In 1914 it was J; proposed that N/Ir, Natesa.Ayyar, personal.assistant .to Sir 
John Marshall, Director-General qf .- Archaeology, should prepay a catalogue 
of the Amaravati sculptures, but this v(ps npt done. Years lat§jr* Mr, T. N. Rama¬ 
chandran who. began the work wrpte a valuable paper on the Amaravati stupa 
and its sculptures in . the Telugu encyclopaedia “ Andhravijnanasarvasvamu ”. 
This and Mr. Somasekhara Sarma's p^per on the same subject are the only 
authoritative accounts of the stupa in the language of the area whence these 
splendid sculptures were obtained. In the course of his descriptive account 
Mr. Ramachandran also noted his identification of some of the carved scenes. On 
his appointment as Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological Survey he 
handed over to me his notes describing a large part of the collection. But I had 
t^ien to spend most of my time touring in the various districts collecting typical 
medieval sculptures for the Hindu sculpture galleries which were being 
rearranged. I utilized such time as I could get between these tours and my usual 
routine work for the study of the Amaravati sculptures. This was greatly 
facilitated by Dr Gravely’s constant presence in the New Archaeological 
Extension, planning and supervising the arrangement of the sculptures, which 
gave me time now and again to attend to this work. I described the sculptures 
over .again .in- the light of my identifications and completed the catalogue. 
The identifications of the scenes by different scholars and by Mr. Ramachandran 
are noted in their respective places. 


c 
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T was so charmed with the sculptures that soon aficr I began the work. 
I desired to goe an exhaustive account of Satavahana civilization and culture 
by a study of the sculptures with suitable sketches. I therefore set about select-' 
ing and sketching from the original carvings, and in a Jew very important asjs. 
from photos of those now in the British Museum. Early Sanskrit and Pali 
literature help m greatly in understanding tiie significance of the variou- aspects 
of life in Ancient India. And as Dr. Gravely, then Superintendent of die Museum, 
heartily approved the idea of my discussing the culture, art, and life of the Sata- 
vahana period as revealed in the sculptures with the help of literary references, 
I have with their aid only humbly followed the footsteps of great scholars like 
Cunningham and Rajendralal Milra who were saturated in Sanskrit culture. 

From the beginning ! received the warmest encouragement from Dr. Gravely 
but for whose kind advice and guidance this work could not have been accom¬ 
plished in its present form. Professor DubrtteiTs excellent picture of the stupa is 
reproduced w ith Ids permission, and three pictures that l sketched at Nagarjima- 
konda are reproduced with the permission o] Kao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Director-General of Archaeology in India : 1 know not how to express my gratitude 
to Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, my archaeological guru, whose generous call to me 
to take up this work accounts for m> handling this subject, and to Dr, Gravels 
under whose benevolent care I have learnt to study the subject of sculpture 
in a scientific way. In spite of very heavy work he snatched the time to edit 
the manuscript on the eve of his retirement, for w hich l shail be ever grateful. 
Such portions as he could not finish in Madras he read at Kodaikanal soon alter 
his retirement and made the manuscript ready for the press. His numerous 
suggestions and improvements have heightened whatever value this book might 
possess. The table appended to the section on the Art Periods of Amaravati 
is one of the very useful additions suggested by Dr. Gravely. The arrangement 
of the catalogue according to periods and subjects which assures the book 
permanent utility even when the gallery is rearranged at some future date is 
also according to his suggestion. 


C. SIYAKAMAMLRTI 



AMARAVATI SCULPTURES IN THE MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT MUSEUM 

By C- Sivaramamurti, m-a. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE AMARAVATI STUPA 

Colonel Colin Mackenzie of the Trigonometrical Survey discovered in 1797 the remains 
of the ancient stupa of Amaravati. the mound known as Dipaldinne or hillock of lamps on 
the Southern bank of the Krishna river in Guntur district. The mound was then being dug up 
on the orders of the Zamindar of Chintapalle, Raja Vasu Reddi Nayudu, who had just then 
shifted his seat from Chintapalle to Amaravati (Amararama) which was one of the five reputed 
seats of Siva in the Andhra country, Bhimarama, Komararama, Draksharama and Kshira- 
rama being the other four. The Zamindar had invited many from Chintapalle, Penuganchi- 
prolu, Nandigama and Betavolu (Jaggayyapeta) to people his newly established town and 
helped them liberally for building new houses. And now a vigorous search for building 
material began. The circular mound cased with bricks of unusual size and exquisitely 
sculptured marble was unfortunately reported to the Zamindar, who, suspecting hidden 
treasure in it, ordered it to be dug, He was however disappointed in his hopes and the 
carved slabs were removed to the Amaresvara temple and the tank Sivaganga for building 
flights of steps. Other slabs were used in Musalman mosques having “ first been carefully 
divested of every carving by rubbing them on harder stones, to prevent, as it is said, any 
pollution arising to Muhammadan faith from idolatrous substances ” (Burgess. 1, p, 15). 

Colonel Mackenzie realized the importance of his discovery and revisited Amaravati 
in 1816, this time with several European assistants, with whom he camped at the place for 
preparing drawings of the sculptures. He removed a number of slabs to Masulipatam whence 
seven were sent to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum at Calcutta. Four other slabs were 
sent to Madras and thence to the India Office. Other slabs laid bare by Colonel Mackenzie 
and his assistants were lost having either been used as building material or burnt into lime 
by the villagers. 

In 1830 Mr. Robertson, Collector of Masulipatam, brought some thirty-three large slabs 
from Amaravati to beautify the square of a new market-place there called after him. Sir 
Frederick Adam, the Governor of Madras, was so very much impressed with the importance 
of the slabs which he saw while on a tour to Masulipatam in 1835 that he ordered them to be 
sent to Madras to be preserved in the Museum of the Literary Society. Mr. Goldingham, 
the Acting Collector, handed them over to Dr. Alexander of Masulipatam for safe custody 
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to bo given back to Government when asked for- In 1854 an application was made to get 
them to the Museum but Dr. Alexander refused to give them up. Later he consented to 
give all of them except three .dabs. The Governor allowed Ur. Alexander to retain these 
three as a gilt of the Government and the rest of the slabs then in his custody were taken to 
Madias in 1856. These thirty-three in number, remained in the Museum till 1859 when, 
with the exception of two specimens, they were sent to Her Majesty^ Secretary of State 
for India and lodged in the India Museum. 

Some more marbles in th« garden of the late Dr. Alexander were reported by the 
Collector of Kistna district as worthy of acquisition for the Museum and at the request of 
Surgeon Major G. Bidie, the Superintendent of the Museum at Madras. the Governor 
sanctioned the purchase of the marbles from Mrs. Alexander through the agents for the 
Adminbtretor to the estate of late Dr, Alexander in 1879. These marbles finally came into 
the hands of Government in 1 SS 0 and were aunt to Madras by Mr. Burgess in 1882. 

In 1845 Sir (then Mr.) Walter Billot, the Commissioner at Guntur, excavated some 
sculptures of the Amaravati rail and sent them to the Madras Museum- In 1853 they were 
placed in the front .miry of the Museum till they were ordered to be sent to England later, 
where they have been carefully arranged along the walls of the main staircase of the British 
Museum in company with those sent earlier to thu India Museum, 

In 1876 Mr. Sewell of the Madras Civil Service made excavations at Amaravati obtaining 
a grant for the purpose. He had no professional assistance and the slabs suffered at the 
hands of ignorant workmen- In I SHI Mr. Burgess of the Archeological Survey of Madras 
visited the place and found that no trace ol the stupa above the foundations was left, the 
entire mound having been converted into a huge pit. There were a number of slabs and 
fragments. 255 in all. including a I urge number unearthed by Mr, Sewell. Ninety more 
were discovered by Mr- Burgess and. over 170 slabs were packed to be sent to Madras where 
they arrived two years later. They were lying in the Museum for two years and were finally 
fixed in one of the halls. This was done without the knowledge of Dr. Burgess and the 
mil has been reconstructed in the hall without allowing space between cross-bars, thus making 
the whole look like a wall of cement just showing the carved surface of the Mali*, and thtrrail 
effect being lost. 

In 1890 eleven slabs were sent by the Collector of Kistna and they arrived by boat cm 
the Buckingham Canal. Mr. A. Rea. the Archaoilogical Superintendent, sent by boat from 
Beswada to Madras 128 marbles from Amaravail in 1891. Another boat with 52 marbles 
was despatched a month later. Mr. Rea's excavations in 1905-06 and 1908-09 yielded 
some more valuable sculptures some of which were sent to the Museum. The bronzes which 
were excavated in ISJOb-OD are most interesting specimens of metal images, being the earliest 
definitely dateable in South India, They are now exhibited in the Buddhist section of the 
metal images gallery. 
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The Amaravuti sculptures Tire exhibited in a special! hall devoted to Buddhist sculptures 
from various stupas in tbc Krishna valley, such as Joggayvapeta, Ghantasala and Biiauiproiu; 
but the Amaravati sculptures form the bulk of the collection. They are so arranged that a 
small part of the long rail is suggested. A series of casing slabs are arranged opposite the 
inner side of the rail to suggest the pcrarabul&tory passage and part of the drum of the stupa, 
though an intermediate row of miscellaneous sculptures that had to be inserted between for 
want of space elsewhere makes the arrangement somewhat confusing. Other sculptures 
are arranged wherever space has been found, many being fixed in the walls and some on 
platforms. The rail beluga tall one, almost reaching the ceiling, the sculptures uf the plinth 
are arranged in the shallow pit beside the rail. 

The casing slabs with represent at ions of the stupa give a clear idea of the general arrange¬ 
ment of its parts and of the rail around it} and it is with the help of ideas supplied by these 
slabs that tins various parts have been identified and arranged. The casing slab reproduced 
as the frontispiece of Burgess's 4 'Stupas of Araaravatiand Jaggayyapeta" is a splendid example 
both from the view point of the srehaadogist trying to identify the positions Of different 
types of slab and to reconstruct iu thought the great sLupa as it, originally was. and from that 
of the student of art to whom it reveals an ocean of sculptural dexterity which acts as stimulant 
to creative genius, The sculptures on the rail coping, the uprights and the medallions in 
cross-bars, illustrating various scenes from Buddha's life and the birth stories of the Bodhi- 
sattva. together constitute a Buddhist gallery that is the pride of th«* Madras Museum. 


AMARAVAT1 AND ITS ANTIQUITY. 

Ama.r a.vati is situated a little over twenty miles from Guntur, and having now dwindled 
into insignificance is more a village than a town. But once it had its days of glory. The 
massive embankments of earth and broken brick around Dharanikota, a HUlc to the west of 
Amaravati, bespeak the remains of ancient walls surrounding the city and the local tradition 
as given bv Colonel Mackenzie is that " the ancient city of Dbaranikota is said to have 
extended 3^ miles in length t on the west to the village Muttiyapalcm, and on the east to the 
small pagoda of Pedantiyamma on the road to Yaikunthapuram. These places are each 
about 1-] miles from the centre of Dharanikota. On the south the extent is not precisely 
known, but it is supposed it did not extend beyond Nukkadcvaradiiinc " (Burgess 1, p. | j)). 
The location of all these places is given in pi- ii in " Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta” 
and Burgess adds in a footnote that the extent of the city would agree with Hiuen Thsang's 
circuit of forty Ii for the capital of Malta Andhra. Dhanakataka, which he calls Tim~nu-kie^tid- 
kia (he. trii. p. 9). The Tibetan historian Tarunatba refers to Dpal-Uan^bras^spun) (accumu¬ 
lation of grain) or Dhanyakataka and the great caitya there " in terms which might imply 
that it has been One o! the greatest seats of Buddhism in early times' 1 [hoc. pit. p. 10}, 
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Dhanokataka, the original name of Amaravati. is found in two of its earliest inscriptions. 
They are in letter* of the M;iur/an variety and may he assigned to 200 Bi . The earliest 
sculptures found at Amaravati are in the primitive style resembling those of BharhuL the 
great sLupa at Amaravati is called in the inscriptions mahfccefiya and was held Ln great 
reverence. The mention by Taranatha of the stupa at Dhanakataka in glowing terms coupled 
with the tradition that Asoka buift 84.000 stupas, over the many divisions he made of the relics 
that he recovered from the seven stupas he opened, suggest that lliis was also probably one 
of the stupas originally built by him. That Asoka propagated his faith in Andhradesa is 
c I idle clear. The statement in die Ceylon chronicles about the Dhamma propagation of the 
emperor has been confirmed by archaeological excavations. At and near Sanchi (Cunnin¬ 
gham 2‘ p. 287) found when he opened the topes there, urns with i user ip lions in letters of the 
Mauiyan period ,l r>f the good man Ka^iapagntta* die teacher of all the Himalaya region", 
"of the good man Majjhima" (Davids I, p. 300). At Sonari (Cunningham 2. pp. 309-318) 
he found urn* with the inscriptions "of the good man Kassa pa gotta, son of K«ii, teacher 
of ail the Himalaya region", •’ of the good man Majjhima, son of Kodini " and *‘of the 
good man Gotiputta, of the Himalaya, successor of Dundubhissara" (Davids !, p- 300), 
This is in conformity with literary evidence'-—-MahavanjsA—that Asoka sent Majjhima and 
Kassapa to the Himalaya region. Of the other missionaries sent out by Asoka to various 
places Mahadeva was one. He was sent out to Mahishamandala (Geiger, p- 82). The 
Siddhapura edict ot Asoka was obviously intended for those of Mafushanfandala who came 
under the Influence of Mahadeya. Mahishantandaln later canu within the territory of the 
rulers of the whole of D aksJunapatha, the fiat avail anas. Ami Mai ia< leva appears to have 
travelled eastwards ton, to pillavabkogga. or Palluv&nad, the present PaLnad in Guntur 
district. It is from here that he went to Aimradhapura in Ceylon for the consecration of 
the Suvonnaroaluku stupa or the Ruenwali stupa with a large number of monk.-, totalling 
according to the Muliavamsa ** fourteen lacs and sixty thousand from Pailava bhoggo '* 
(tonrner, p. 171) 1 . The number of bhikshus may be an exaggeration like the 84,000 stupas 
built by Asoka, But the recent discovery of Asokan edicts at Yerragudi in Kumool district 
shows the hand of the emperor at work in Audhradcfaft near Patlavabhoggii where Mahadeva 
undoubtedly hud a large congregation of monks, if not one as large as the number in the 
Mohavamst would suggest* Amaravati is not far from Palnad and it is obvious that Maha- 
dt‘vn and his monks must have been sit work in Liu- Krishna valley about the close of the t hird 
and the beginning of the second century B.C. 

Dhanukatitka rose to great glory as the eastern seat of the Satavahana monirtks, but 
when exactly it was made so important is not clear. The first suggestion of the Sat avail nua 
king as lord of Dhanakata is in the word Dhanakotasamantki in an inscription of Vasjjihthi* 
ptura Pulumavi (Senari, p. 65 ; BuIiBt I. p. 110). Pmtishthana was the early seat uf the 
Satavahanas bui later the town appears to have been destroyed by the Kshahuratas and again 
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TebtiiU and occupied by Fujnmayj who was thus lord of Ptaanakataka, Navanara or Navanagara 
the newly lmilt town being the same as Paithan as stated by Sir Ramakrishna Bhanclarkar. 
Mr. Bakhle (p. 75] has aptly compared this rebuilding to the New Delhi of our own 
times. Professor G- Jouvoau Pubreuil (r, p. 40.) says Lhai *' when tlic Kshaliamtas 
occupied the Northern Deccan, the capital of the Satavahanas was probably D ban aka taka 
on the lower course of the Krishna. The legend that Srikakulam was the capital has no 
foundation. At the time of Gautantiputra and at the time of Pultunavi it was Dhatmkataka 
that was the capital. ” Thus Dh an aka taka Lhc eastern seat of tlie Satuv&h&iia monarch:* 
which assumed importance during the troublous days when Die Kshaharatas attacked Die 
western possessions of the Satavidianas continued to be a town equalled only by N a van at a 
when Pulumavt restored the greatness uf Paithan till finally it resumed its original 
importance when the Satavahanas lost their western dominions after Yajim Sri and governed 
Only their eastern possessions. 

Il is not clear when Die Satavah&nas conquered Andhradesa. Their earliest inscriptions 
are In Western India* It however seems p mb utile from the identification of Musik anagara. 
made by Dr. Jiyunral and Mr. Banerji (p- 83) with a town somewhere on the river Musa 
w hidi joins the Krishna near the Nalgonda and Krishna districts that the first Sarakarni, 
contemporary of Khar&vcU, was lord of territory at least bordering on the Andhra districts if 
not of the Andhra districts themselves. But it seems probable that Satakami was lord of 
all the territory north of Praitiila which is separately mentioned by Khar a vela as territory 
subdued, and Vengadam is the traditional northern limit of Drumilam or Tamil land. And 
Satokarni was a mighty king who performed Rajasuya and ruled an empire. The Jstakes men¬ 
tion Andhra territory as situated beyond the Telavaha river (i, No- 3, p, 12). Dr* Bhandarkar 
ri, p, 71) accepts the suggestion of Jayaswal (foe . cit. p< 71 ftHitnote 8) that the modem Tel 
cr Telagiri is the same as the Telavaha river. Mr. Prabhakara Sastri (l, p, 30) suggests 
that it is Tulyabhaga a tributary of lhc Godavari, probably the same as Tel. llis other 
suggestions are that Simufcha is the same as Sirika after whom Sirika kola siu (the tank of 
Sirika) is believed to have existed according to tlw Sthalupurana of the village Srikakulam 
the name of which is thus significant [foe cil, p. 30): and that the Vishnu deity there 
known as Andhra Vishnu. Andhra ValJabha and Andhra Nayakn is called after Simukha- 
These cannot In- considered evidence enough to prove any connections of the earliest of 
the Satiivalianas wilh eastern territory since even if legends are by themselves to be 
considered Prai ishthaua is the famous c-arlv seat whence the dynasty started its tule 
(Katbasaritsagar* j, 6, 8 and 66), 

But by the time of Ha la the i-nipire of the Sntavahanas included the present eastern 
Telugu districts as welt as their original western territory- Hatate description in the GaUia* 
saptasati ” (hat there was no house equal m prowess and nobility to that of the Satavahanas 
in all the country where Lhc Godavari rises, Hows and falls into Lhc sea ’'(Piabhakara Sasiri 1, 
p. 29) is confirmed later by Vasishthiputra Futnmavi describing Gautamiputra Satnkami 
as lord of the oceans. Among his eastern possessions are Included the mighty mountain 
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Mahendra in Kalinga. Sirithana, Sriparvata (probably the Nagarjunakonda area) and the 
country known as Mulaka which may be identified with Mulikinadu comprising the 
districts of Cuddapah. Kurnool and Bellary. At Makadoni in Bellary district was found 

the Satavahana inscription mentioning Satahanahara that led Dr. Sukthankar (p 153 to 

locate the original home of the Satavahanas in the Bellary district. 


Indelible marks of the rule of the Satavahanas in eastern territory from the time of 
Pulumavi onwards is found in the inscriptions they have left, besides numerous coins which 
have been and are being found. Thus at Amaravati there is one inscription each of Vasish- 
thiputra Pulumavi (Burgess 1 , p. 100) and Siva Sri (loc. cit. p. 61) on the stupa. Yajna Sri, 
the last of the great kings of the line who ruled eastern and western dominions with great 
glory, has inscriptions in the west at Nasik and Kanheri. and in the east at Chinna in Krishna 
district (Luders Nos. 1146, 1024. 1340). The inscription of Candra Sri at Kodagolu near 
Pithapuram (loc. at. 1341) is beyond the Godavari and between Mahendra and Sirithana 

oth coming within the eastern territory described as under the overlordship of Gautamiputra 
oataKaiiii. 


Though the early name Dhanakataka of the eastern seat of the Satavahanas is no more 
remembered in the neighbourhood there is still preserved the memory of the Satavahana 
monarehs after whom is named Sattanapalle, U.. Satavahanapalli, i.c, the village of the 
Satavahanas. the headquarters of the taluk in which Amaravati is located. In the early 
Pallava inscription of Sivaskandavarman from Maidavolu (Luders No. 1205) the territory south 
of the Krishna is called Andhrapatha in which is Dhannakada, and in another from Hirahada- 
gaUi (loc. at. 1200) there is mention of Satahanaratha or Satavahana district. Hiuen Thsang 
(Beal 2, p. 210) mentions towards the end of his description of Kosala (Dakshina Kosala) 
of long So-to-pho-ho, Satavahana, who for the sake of Nagarjuna had established a sangha- 
rama on a mountain 300 li or sixty miles to the south of the country-the famous Nagarjuna 
konda where the sangharama and the many noble stupas about it have been excavated bv 
Mr. Longhurst. Taranatha mentions the rail around the Amaravati stupa as having been 
erected by NSgarjuna (Burgess 1. p. 5). And the legend in the Lilavatikatha makes Nagarjuna 
the minister of the Satavahana king Hala, the author of Gathasaptasati (Kavi p. 10) These 
taken with the tradition preserved in Tibet that Nagarjuna died at the monastery at Sri 
Parvata which he had established and where he appears to have spent the major part of his 
hfe, aH go to show that the king should have been present at his eastern seat not far awav 
from his minister (or rather sage adviser) whose personality counted greatly with the kJ 
who though of the orthodox Brahmanical faith not merely tolerated but libemUy encoura^d 
Buddhism as it was espoused by a great man like Nagarjuna. The renovating of thefl 
;s also mentioned m an ascription and the overseer of the workswas venerable Budhamkhrm 
The munificence of the Satavahana kings, as also the great missionary influence of 
and his followers among the people of their time, explain the large number of stupas in ' the 
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Krishna valley of which the noblest and the most venerated was the one at Amaravati. Here 
merchants, townfolk, villagers, avesanis 1 , perfumers, leather workers, all sorts of men vied 
with one another and with the monks and nuns in contributing carved slabs for the stupa. 

The Caityaka and other Mahasanghika schools collectively known as Andhaka flourished 
in the Amaravati area. In the account of the different Buddhist schools by Bhavya given by 
Rockhill he says (l, p. 189) that a parivrajakaby name Mahadeva lived on a mountain with 
a caitya. It is probable that it is the same as the Mahadeva sent out by Asoka. The caitya 
at Amaravati was the object of their veneration and in the Manjusrimulakalpa (i. p. 88) the 
Dhanyakataka caitya is described as enshrining the relics of Buddha himself, Sri Dhanya¬ 
kataka caitye jinadhdlud/tare bhuvi. In the Gandavyuha, one of the nine principal scrip¬ 
tures of the Mahayana Buddhists, a grove and vihara of Maladhvajavyuha in the vicinity 
of Dhanyakara is mentioned as the place where Manjusri stayed and preached to the people 
of Dhanyakara. If this is the Pubbamahavanaseliya, and the forests to the west the Avara- 
mahavanaseliya with monasteries full of monks on forests-covered hills, as Mr.M. Somasekhara 
Sarma conjectures in his excellent Telugu paper “Amaravati Stupa’’ (p, 13, 14)*, it explains 
the names of the schools that go by that name. Centrally the Mahacaitya at Dhanyakataka 
attracted pilgrims from everywhere even from far off Pataliputra- There were many sangha- 
ramas for the monks and disciples at Amaravati but when Hiuen Thsang visited these parts 
many of them were deserted, only twenty still remaining in good condition with about 
a thousand monks, mostly Mahasanghikas* Even then Dhanyakataka, as in its days of glory, 
still remained a seat of learning and the Chinese traveller studied here the Abhidhamma. 
But even in his time the glory of Hinduism was becoming apparent and many a Hindu 
temple was to be seen in the city when this Chinese pilgrim visited it. And the seeds of decay 
had already taken root in the Buddhist institutions. As Buddha foresaw and told Ananda, 
the introduction of nuns into the Buddhist Order cut short the life of the religion itself. 
With the disappearance of the religion and the extinction of those who taught it the very 
significance of the ruins of their seats of learning and objects of worship were forgetten ; but 
a faint memory of Buddha and his religion was preserved in names of places like Buddhani; 
and the hazy legends of the past handed from generation to generation hint at the morals 
of those who should have lived better. The lanjadibbas or courtesans' mounds * as every 
Buddhist mound, covering the ruins of the once great stupas, is now called locally, venerable 
though they are, are yet tainted by the dark life of their last degenerate worshippers. The 
life of the Buddhist monks that is portrayed by the great Pallava king Mahendravarman 
Mattavilasaprahasana) is a specimen of their life at Kanci, a great seat of Buddhism. No 


1 Avesani is the foreman of a number of artisans. 

9 A picturesque account of the rise and fall of the Amaravati stupa is given in this delightful essay in Telugu. 

5 Cunningham has recorded in one of his reports that Buddhist mounds in North India are also similarly named 
courtesan’s mounds in the local language. 
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wonder that the religion perished at their tiai ids especial I y wbe u great and jealous devotees 
like Appar and paint intellects like Sankara and Udiyaiu gave the final blow by refuting 
the highly developed philosophical disquisitions of the Dud didst a. 

The oiily structure of tolerably ancient date still intact at Amarav&ti is the Amarisvara 
temple. Its antiquity is not known precisely but the existence of an early Eastern Qiulukya 
inscription at Dharamkota and of later inscriptions of the U*th, Hth and lOLh centuries of 
a Kota chief M aha mand alesvara Ketaraja, of Kcddia, am! of tlie Vijayanagar emperor Krishna- 
devaraya respectively among many others in the Amarus vara temple point to an early enough 
importance of the Hindu shrine as well. But as pointed out by Mr T- N. Ram ac handrail 
( 2 . p. -I U the Chalukyas " tolerated Buddhism " and did not pull down the stupas, which 
accounts for their existence alongside Hindu temples. in an inscription (HulUsch 7 , p. 155) 
of the 12th century A- D- Amaravaii is described thus ; There is a city (named Sri 
Dhanyakataka, which is superior to the city of the Gods, (and] where (the temple Of) Sasnbhu 
(Siva) (iiamed) Anwresvara is worshipped by the Lord of Gods iudra); where the God 
Buddha, worshipped by the Creator, is quite dose and] where (there is) a very lofty 
Caitya, well-decorated with various sculptures." And even in the 12 th century as 
Dr, Hultzsch points out there were still followers of the Buddhist faith tike the consorts of 
Keta who made offerings at the Great Caitya. Three Buddhist images of die Ute 
medieval period recently removed to the Madras Museum from the Aniarcsvara temple prove 
the same thing. 

THE SATAVAHANA KINGS 

The Amaiuvati stuputs a glorious monument of the Salavihana period. The names of 
two of tiic kings of the dynasty are actually inscribed on liic slabs that once embellished 
the stupa. The patronage oi the tollhouse has brought into existence beautiful monuments 
in the Deccan, inscriptions in which, together with their coins, form the main tangible source 
for the history' of the period. Literature assiduously fostered during their reign has also 
left its own records that supplement the lithic‘.records. But the inscriptions and coins yet 
known an; of only some of the kings. The dynastic lists in the Puranas give the sequence 
of dynastic succession and names of kings which are otherwise unknown to us from any 
other source- 

Sometimes, as great patrons of art, tin; Satavahnus have left their name to posterity 
as at Sanchi were Cunningham found an early inscription of an aveiani or the foreman 
of the artisans of Sri Sarakanii who fashioned figures on the marvellous gates that welcome 
Lhc visitor to the stupa {Cunningham 2 , insc. No. 190, p, 264). Sometimes 1 new musical 
mode appreciated by a Satav ahans monarch of great aesthetic taste wt« named Satavnhnn t 
or Andhri, (Ganguly, p. 14*15). The literary atmosphere in the SttUvahana court attracted 
poets from all over the land and great im^tus was given to Prakrt literature, one oi th ' 
kings being himself a composer and compiling a Saptasatf, Thu marriage of this prince 
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was greeted by Ihc poets with a commemorative poem in Prakrt (Kavi, p, 9). A new 
book on Grammar, Katantra Vyaksnma, was intended for a Satavahana king (Kalhasarit- 
sjigara L 7 , 13-14). It was possible for a Gunadhya to write the famous Rabatkatha in the 
appreciative court of a Sabivahana, in Paisari Pmkrt, the Prafcrt of the Amaravati inscrip¬ 
tions {for, cif IS, 2, also Chanda 1. p. 260). And the memory of an aesthetic Satavahana 
queen lingered centuries after her time when Somadeva mentions her name though her sad 
end in the embrace of her equally aesthetic husband was recorded by a great contemporary, 
the author of the classic Kamasutra (p. 149). The greatest teacher of the time and a 
reputed alchemist, Nagarjuna was a minister and friend 'if the Satavahana, a fact recorded 
hv Chinese (Real 2. p- 210) and Tibetan {WaUeser, p. 430-4.11) writers. And all these are 
historical facts that give its a glimpse of the cultural atmosphere of the period fostered by the 
Sat avah an a kings essential for the creation of monuments of such remarkable beauty as the 
Amaravati stupa. 


The Puranas mention thirty Satavahana kings who ruled for nearly 460 years {Pargitor, 
pp. 71-72). The earliest independent Satavahana king was Simukha. This king must have 
come to power soon alter the weakening of the Maury as during the reign of teoka’s suc¬ 
cessors about lh« end cf the third century B-C. The Puranas mention the first king Simukha 
as having uprooted the last Kmiva king and ruled the empire. Bui ihc labelled portrait 
sculptures at Nanaghat of Simukha and Sat a karri! of the Satavahana family, the latter of 
wliom was the contemporary of Kharawja who lived hi the second century BX.. makes 
it impossible to bring down Simukha to about the end of the first century B-C to rule 
after the Kanvas. ft is therefore believed that the Andhra who uprooted the Kanvas was a 
later one. 

Simukha was succeeded by his brother Krshim during whose reign was excavated at 
Nasik a email cave which in the words of Professor Dubreuil (l, p- 14) 11 seems to lie the must 
ancient of all this group of excavations that ure found in this place. An inscription {No. 1144 
of Luder’s list, and lip- Ind. vol. vlii, p. 93) tells us that it was caused to be made bv an 
inhabitant o( Naak in the time of Kaja Kanha (Krehna) of the Satavahana family. The 
alphabet of this inscription is analogous to that of Nanaghat and Udayagiri inscriptions." 

Kretina's successor was Sri Sataknmi the son oi Simukha- As pointed out by 
Dr. Jayaswal (1. p, 259) he is called * mahan ' 'the great, by the Puranas. and was the greatest 
of the early Satavahana monarchs. Also he was a cun temporary of great kings. Kharaveta 
of Kaiinga, Pushy hj ultra of Magadha, and Demetrius of Bactrk. The eastern advance of 
the Yavanas (Greeks) headed by Demetrius into Sungs territory recorded by the Yugapurana 
{Phniva, p. 31), Uie repulsion of the Yavanas by the grandson of Pushyamitra who was 
in charge of the Asvamedha horse recorded in the Malavikagniimtra (Act v), and the names 
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As a patron of art Satakami was great. It is evident from an inscription that Ananda. 
the avesani or foreman of the sculptors under Satakami, was busy carving at Sanchi. This 
sculptor, famous probably even in his youth when he served under Satakami, may have been 
quite an old man when working at Sanchi like the famous Michael Angelo, the greatest 
European sculptor and painter after renaissance, who worked feverishly with brush and 
paint in the Vatican with a candle attached to his cap to aid his age-worn sight. The use 
of the word avesani is significant since avesanam is the word for silpasdla or hall of artisans, 
which is clear proof of great sculptural work under royal patronage. The great skill of the 
workmen is evident from the sculptures in the caves of Western India. At Nanaghat there 
is a portrait gallery—almost destroyed—of the family of Sri Satakami with the names of 
the members noted, the earliest Indian portrait sculptures that we know. At Kondane is a 
portrait statue fashioned by a sculptor Balaka. pupil of a master called Krshna, a signi Scant 
name in the days of the Satavahana king Krshna as Burgess (4, p. 9) remarks. At Bhaja, 
Junnar, Ajanta, Kondane and Pithalkora began the art of the early Satavahana period which 
later developed at Karle, Nasik, Ajanta and other places and culminated in the best sculptures 
in Amaravati in the time of Pulumavi. 

Mr. Girindra Sekhar Bose takes his stand on Puranic statements to prove that the rule 
of the Satavahanas began about the end of the first century B.C. and that it continued even 
in the fifth century A. D. (Bose, pp. 1-131)- This would bring Satakami to about the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. The difficulties presented by the Hathigumpha inscription (Jayaswal 
and Banerji, pp. 73-75) are overcome by him by parodying and by regarding palaeography as 
worthless as evidence of age, by dismissing Satakami as probably someone not in the royal 
line of the Satavahanas and by refusing to see that there is a date in the Nanda era mentioned 
in the inscription. He thus desires to prove the Puranic statement that the Andhras actually 
succeeded the Kanvas. But in the very Puranas on which he relies there are significant 
names which help to establish the contemporaneity of Kharavela of Kalinga and the first 
Satakami. The Sunga kings Pushyamitra and Agnimitra were also contemporaries of 
Satakami. 

The successor of Satakami was Pumotsanga, probably Pumotsunga, with the '• u ” in 

t 

Sunga missed by the scribe. Pumotsunga is purnatn utkrantah Sungtin, *.«., one who 
completely overcame the Sungas. We know from the Malavikagnimitra that the Sungas 
had scuffles with their neighbours and that the Asvamedha horse was interrupted by the 
Yavanas near the Sindhu. It is significant that the great grandson of Agnimitra is called 
Andhraka. He was perhaps made to assume this name as a reminder of his defeat by Pumot¬ 
sunga. Here the name is really commemorative of victory; not a nickname making fun 
of the emperors like Mallakami, Lambodara and Skandhastambhi, as Mr. Bose would have 
it. It may be noted here that the name Andhraka of the Sunga king is the form accepted by 
Pargiter (p. 31) who discusses variations in readings like Andhraka, Andhaka, Amdhaka 
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and Odrukah and concludes that " Andhraka seems most probable It is possible that 
Satakami s son Kumara Satavabana of the Nanaghat inscription may have conquered part 
of Andhradesa in connection with the Asvamedha and Rajasuya sacrifices of his father or even 
earlier and commemorated it by whole-heartedly identifying himself and his family with the 
Andhras and endearing himself to them. A parallel is shown by Dr. Barnett (p. 599) who 
says that it shqpld seem that the Satakamis were originally a tribe living outside the borders 
of the Andhra country, perhaps on the west of it, who about a generation after Asoka made 
themselves masters of the Andhradesa and played in it a part like that of the Normans 
in England." This would thus rule out the first Satakami being Gautamiputra Satakami. 

The eighth king in the Puranic list of Andhra kings is Apilaka. The recent discovery 
by Mr. Pandeya Sharma (p. 225) of the coin of Apilaka published by Mr. K. N. Dikshit (p. g4) 
makes his historicity assured and clears all doubts regarding the spelling of his name as 
given in the different Puranas. 


Kuntala the Satavahana king with beautiful curls, a comely person as his name suggests, 
was a great patron of arts and letters and is mentioned by Vatsyayana with regard to an 
unfortunate occurrence in his harem (Kamasutra p. 149). He was the thirteenth king. 

The seventeenth kmg Hala, a great poet and patron of letters, was remembered as Bana 
puts it as "the composer of an immortal classic work”, (Harshacarita, p. 4) the 
Gathasaptasati, containing some of the finest Prakrt verses, verses that are quoted in all 
standard works on Sanskrit rhetoric. The Lilavatikatha, a short account of which has been 
published by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi in the Telugu Monthly " Bharati ” (Kavi, pp. 3-13), 
throws additional light on this king who married a Simhala princess at Bhimes’varam near 
the confluence of the Saptagodavaram U. seven Godavari streams at its mouth near Drag- 
sharam in Godavari district- His great minister according to this work was Nagarjuna the 
famous Buddhist teacher. The Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna could have been intended only for 
this great literary king who, being a youth of his own age. was more his friend than master 
and overlord the same Satavahana friend that Bana mentions in his Harshacarita. 


By far the greatest king of the Satavahana dynasty was Gautamiputra Satakami, the 
twenty-third in the list, who ruled about the second quarter of the second century A.D 
He was Satavahana-kula yaia patithdpanakara who restored the glory of the Satavahana 
race, the king of kings rdjaraja as he is caUed in the Nasik inscription recording a gift from 
his mother Balasiri. His greatness is compared to the mountains Himavan, Meru and 
Mandara. The empire he ruled was a huge one including as Professor Rapson describes "the 
present province of Gujarat, portions of Malwa, Central India, and Berar, the Northern 
Konkan, and the portion of the Bombay Presidency lying immediately north of Nasik " 
(p. xxxv). Some of the areas still baffle identification but those taken with his eastern 
provinces evidently formed a huge territory. His exploits are equally praiseworthy, for it was 
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he who " crushed down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas: who destroyed the Sabas, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas. . * who rooted out the Khakharata family: who restored Lhe glory 
of the SaUvahana race" he. eiU p. xxxvi-xxsvil . '’His banner of victory" was '* uncon- 
quer^d" and his capital was *' unassailable to his enemies ' (Bliagavanlal litdraji, p- 553). 
" Descended from a ” gTeat " succession of ancestors (he. cit. p. 553) he <*as possessed of 
excellent virtues- He was "the depository of Sastras, the asylum of Rood nun: the abode of 
wealth ; the fountain of gowl manners; the only controller ; the only archer : the only hero ; 
the only holy majj ; equal in valour to Rama, Kcsavu, Arjuua, Rhim&sena; equal in majesty 
toNabhaga, Sahusha, lanamejaya, Sahara, Yayati, Kama and Ambariaha" (for. eit- p. 5S4>. 
He had amiable qualities and would lJ make use of (nothing butt the taxes levied according to 
justice ", *' never desired to kill an enemy though at fault/* [toe, cit, p* 553). Being greatly 
attached to religion " he increased the prosperity of the families of Brahma nas and others and 
stopped the fusion of the four castes'* (he. cit. p. 553), and even in his own case was so very 
strict as to 4> wet] arrange the place and time for the three persuits of life (trivarga) * {he. 
cit, p. 553). Being of a kindly heart he was ** the companion of all the townsmen (his subjects) 
equal in happiness and in misery " (loc.*eit. p. 553) - \bnve all, his personality was as 
towering and imposing as his noble qualities. His “ appearance was as beautiful and lovely 
as the disc of the full moon and his face was like the pure Lotus opened by the rays of the 
sun *' (he- cit. p- 553). Such was the greatest king of the dynasty- 

Gautamipidra Satakami was succeeded by VasishtHputia Puiumavi. 

The occurrence of the inscription of Vasishthiputra Puiumavi on one of the slabs from a 
pillar from the rail-gate of the Amarayati stupa and the tradition recorded by Taranatha 
that Kagarjuna built the rail around the stupa, taken along with Hieun Thsang's statement 
about the Satavahana building a sangharama for the great teacher on Sriparvata, probably the 
present Nagarjunakondit, leave no doubt that he was the contemporary of Puiumavi as well. 
This must have been about the middle of the second century when Puiumavi ts mentioned 
as ruling from Pratishthana by Ptolemy who wrote sometime between 139 and 161 A, D. 
Taranatha say t that Nagarjuna was Hie head of the Buddhist Order for over sixty ur sixty-two 
years. If he were a youth in the time of Hala he would have been extremely old, over 90 
years old, during the time of Vasishihiputra, commanding greater and greater respect with 
the advance of years. 

The aged monk Yagarjurei was remembered with great respect and awe years after his 
death, and the large congregation of monks (which included his famous disciple Aryadeva) 
left by him at the mountain named after him Xagarjiuiukonda, by its worthy continuance 
of Nagarjuna's traditions must have also contributed to the continued flourishing state of 
Buddhism in the neighbourhood. This accounts for the gift of the supt*rinl«ndent of the 
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pattiyaghara or water-house establ ished by Sri Siva, 1 the successor of Pulumavi Vasishthiputra, 
recorded on one of the coping fragments from Amaravati. Dr. Bhandarkar identifies this 
Siri Siva, a brother of Pulumavi, with the Vasishthiputra Satakami, the son-in-law of 
daman (1, p. 155). 

Yajnasri, the twenty-seventh king, is the last of the great kings in the line ruling both 
eastern and western territory. His inscription recording a grant to a Buddhist monastery 
is inscribed in an ayaka pillar from Chinna in the Krishna district where once a stupa must 
have existed and received royal patronage. 

In the Nasik inscription of Balasiri dated in the 19th year of Pulumavi Vasishthiputra, 
Gautamiputra is praised as ekaiura (unrivalled hero), ekabamhana (the one real Brahmana) 
and as one who increased the prosperity of Brahmans and earlier at Nanaghat Satakami is 
described as one who had performed a number of noble sacrifices- The number of Hindu 
remains of this great dynasty of Hindu kings yet discovered are but a few. There is 
however the famous Sivalinga at Gudimallam that has to be assigned to the time of Sri 
Satakami the contemporary of Kharavela from its close affinities to the Bharhut yakshas 
(Coomaraswamy 1, p. 39). For, in an inscription in the Siva temple in Stanakundura in 
Talkonda district in Mysore the Sivalinga is mentioned as having been worshipped by the 
king Satakami (Rice 1, pp. 9, 200 and 113). The Buddhist remains of the Satavahana 
period are however, numerous, and they reveal the great catholicity of the Satavahana 
kings who did not stint in their encouragement of different religions. Thus the 
Bhadrayaniya sect of the Sthavira school at Nasik and the Mahasanghikas of Karle were 
given gifts in the west and so were the Cetiya division of the Mahasanghika school in 
the eastern territory. 


SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 

Even in the time of Buddha there were squabbles among the monks, but the personality 
of the Master was such that schisms in the Order could not arise. Sometimes an obstinate 
monk like Tissa the fat would not recognise his faults even though they were pointed out 
to him (Dhammapad-atthakatha 1, p. 167). Sometimes the whole congregation misunder¬ 
stood Buddha’s actions as when they thought the Master was showing favouritism when 
he made Sariputta and Moggallana chief disciples the very day they entered the Order, and it 
required all his skill to convince them that it was for specific reasons that certain persons 
attained certain fruits ( loc . tit. pp. 203-4). Now and again the congregation delighted in 
drastically punishing a monk by ostracising him and would not relax for all his confessions 
and entreaties ; and the Master himself had to interfere to set things right. But some¬ 
times these quarrels took a serious turn and Buddha once grew so disgusted that he retired 
to a forest where an elephant attended on him; and the monks were brought to their senses 


1 Professor Rapson takes Siri Sivainaka Sada as Siri Siva Satakarni (i, p. xl). 
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some time later and came bank to the Master repeating their action and promising to be 
unruly no more (tec. ciU p. I7K). Though monks like Devadatia departed Irom the Order 
for good and Buddha had to disown them, the main following was united. 

But after Buddha's death there were signs nf breaking away tom the discipline taught 
by the Master, This is clearly to ho seen in the wicked feeling of relief expressed by the 
aged Sobhadda. And to avoid further spread of this dangerous spirit Mahakassapa called 
the first Council to make an authoritative compilation of the teachings of Buddha, 

Even in the time of the Master he knew and appreciated the capacity of each mouk 
and chose for him such subjects as he could easily grasp. Though they were expected 
to know all the ritakas and some were Tipetakins, there were others who in addition specia¬ 
lised in various branches, such as the Suttanrikas, Vinayadharas, etc,, and others w|m were 
not so learned (Datta l, p- 355), There arc instances of many old folk who hail no time to 
learn (ho texts to whom Buddha gave short discourses that opened their eyes end assured 
them enlightenment. Thus Upati was considered an adept in Vinaya and could recite 
the whole of ii , and Ananda the rest of the Dhamma. The other theras repeated the 
text as it was i mpounded and the Dhamma was recorded by the first Council at Rajagha 
under the royal patronage ol Ajatasattu (Geiger, pp, 14—18), 

A century after the death nf Buddha some monks of the Vajji clan from Vosali violated 
ten points of conduct, the most serious of which were acceptance of gold and silver, and 
drinking palm wine. And they considered the violation lawful. The tliura Yasa condemned 
their conduct and this called for a second Council, Kalasoka was king at the time (tec. 
ciu pp. 19**25). The heretical hhikkhus who held to their violation of the ten points were 
denounced in the council of thecas held at Vesali and the there Re vat a who presided compiled 
the true Dhamma once mure. 

The ten thousand bhikkhus subdued for the time being in the second Council slowly 
broke away Irom the conservative thetas and came to be known as the Mahasangliikas because 
of their great number. The bhikkhu Order was so full of heretics who dressed themscKcs 
ui orange robes just for gain and honour that Dhammasoka had to call a third Council in 
Pataliputra lo expel them [loc. cit. pp. 46-50). Thu there Tissa son of Moggali presided and a 
school of Therevadit known as Vibhajjavada triumphed. Asoka favoured V ibhaj javada. 
Ho now sent out missionaries for the propagation of Dhanuna,(tec. rff. p. 82). Buddhism 
flourished under Asoka but when it was later persecuted the Theravailins finally found a 
refuge in Ceylon. 

Many schools arose after the second Council (for* cit- p. 26 ; Rockhill, Chap, vi). 
The two mailt divisions were Them and lldnsingliika. The doctrine of the Thoms w<ls 
known as Theravada and that of the various other schools Acariyavada (Geiger, p. 26 /.». 1) 
Tint Thera* were conservative and the Mahasanghikas more liberal in their interpretations 
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of Vinaya and Dhamma. Dr. Bhattacharya has beautifully put it (p. x.) that •' those who 
stuck to Ethics and moral discipline were called Theravadins and those who trifled with Ethics 
and discipline but stuck to metaphysical and altruistic doctrines were the Mahasanghikas. 1 * 

The Mahasanghika school had many branches, such as the Gokulika, Ekavyavaharika, 
Prajnaptivada, Bahusrutiya. Lokottaravada - , and Caityka or Cetiyavada school. Regard¬ 
ing the last Dr. Nalinaksha Datta points out: •' probably a section of the Mahasanghikas 
attached great importance to the worship of the stupa or caitya as* is to be found in the 
Mahavastu and got the appellation of Caityika " (Datta 2, p. 648). According to the Tibetan 
interpretation given by Mr. Rockhill (I. p. 183) “ those who live on the Tchaityaka mountain 
are called the Tchaityikas”. The Caityakas made Dhanakataka the most important seat 
of this school and the Mahacaitya there became the most revered of their objects of adoration. 
In the inscriptions from Amaravati the stupa is called Cetikiyanam mahdcetiyasa, i.e., the 
great caitya of the Caityakas. The school itself is called Cetikiyanam nikdya. The 
sub-schools that sprang up in this area in the zone of the Caityakas are Pubbaseliya, Avara- 
seliya, Rajagirika and Siddhatthaka which are collectively called Andhaka (Datta 2,p. 648) 
To this list of four, the Caityaka school should be added if it is to be counted as a separate 
one which probably it is not. as it is given as the same as the Pubbaseliya school (Geiger 
p. 283) and it is doubtful whether Pubba and Avara seliyas had any differences except 
the satla (hill) on which they lived (Datta. 2, p. 648). It is noteworthy that the school of the 
Mahasanghikas in Andhra territory came to be called Andhaka after the country, which 
shows how well it flourished there ; and excavations in the area prove this in the most emphatic 
manner through the remains that have been and are being unearthed in the Krishna valley. 

The fourth Council of the Buddhists was held at Kundalavana at Kashmir under the 
presidency of Vasumitra during the reign of Kanishka. The Theravadins were here very 
feebly represented (Bhattacharya p. x); and the Mahasanghikas wrote a commentary 
on the Tripitaka. This was copied on sheets of copper after revision by the great poet and 
Buddhist teacher Asvaghosha and enclosed in stone boxes over which he built a stupa 
(Rhys Davids 4, p. 653 ; Beal 2, p. 63). Here for the first time was the small beginning of the 
sect called Mahayana (Bhattacharya, pp. x & xi). The Mahayanists were not yet a force and 
it was only in the time of Nagarjunaand Aryadeva, who began the first philosophical specula¬ 
tions and propagated Sunyapada, that they rose to prominence. In contrast to Mahayana 
the old conservative schools were called Hinayana. The Sunyavada which propagated 
nihilism failed to satisfy fully the speculative minds of some of those that came later and 
Maitreyanatha who came shortly after Nagarjuna taught the Vijnanavada or Yogacara 
system. Since even this failed to satisfy many, Mahdsukha or the element of Bliss was 
added to the earlier Sunya and Vijnana concepts of Nirvana. Mahasukhavada is the parent 
of Vajrayana which was responsible for the rich Buddhist pantheon of gods and goddesses. 
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The three late medieval images from Amaravati representing Simhanada. Padmapani and 
Buddha Ratnasambhava (with hands in bhumispar samudrd) are of this last stage of Buddhism 
with its multiplied pantheon of gods and goddesses. 

v NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF STUPAS. 

Their Sepulchral Nature. 

Stupa is derived from the Sanskrit root stup to collect and means a heap or mound. 
It also means a monument held in veneration when it is connected with the root stu to praise. 
In the Buddhist texts the term has been applied to monuments raised generally over the 
remains of certain distinguished persons. It was ordained by Buddha himself that these 
stupas might be erected over the ashes of Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas, Buddha’s disciples and 
Cakravartimaharajas (Kern, p. 44; Digha Nikaya ii, p- 156, xvi, 5, 12 Anguttara Nikaya ii. 
vi. 5, p. 98). We have mention of stupas erected long before Gautama Buddha; and in his - 
time he caused such edifices to be erected over the remains of some of his disciples, such 
as Putigatta Tissa (Dhammapad-atthakatha ii, p. 21), Sariputra and Maudgalyayana (Jataka v. 
No. 522, p. 65j. And it was not the anchorite class alone of the disciples of Buddha that 
was shown this honour. For there are stupas mentioned as having been raised by the order 
of Buddha himself over the bones of lay disciples like the minister of Bimbisara. 

The stupa, according to the Buddhist texts, was a well-known monument ages before 
Gautama Buddha, who knew very well how previous ‘ Enlightened Ones were honoured 
by the erection of such memorials over their relics. In the Avadanasataka Gautama Buddha 
narrates how king Sobhita erected a stupa over the hair and nails of Krakacanda in his 
capital Sobhavati (Mitra 1, p. 37). There is mention in one of the legends of the Dvavimsa- 
vadana of a stupa raised by king Bandhumati over the relics of Buddha Vipassi (loc. cit• p. 87). 
We are told in one of his edicts that Asoka restored the stupa of Buddha Konakamana (Winter- 
nitz p. 160). Even in some of his previous births when -he was yet preparing himself for 
becoming the Supremely Enlightened. stupas were erected over his remains. In the Maha- 
kapi Jataka we-are told of how the king enshrined the skull of the noble animal in a structure 
built for the purpose and caused offerings to be made to it (Jataka iii, No. 407, p. 227). 
Buddha is reported in the Sattvaushadhavadana of Kshemendra’s Avadanakalpalata to have 
foretold how a future king Asoka would erect a memorial over the body of Sattvaushadha 
(Mitra 1, p. 60.) Some magnanimous persons like the prince in the legend in the Suvama- 
prabhasa. who offered himself as food for a hungry tigress, had also stupas erected over their 
remains {loc. cit. p. 248). The stupas occurring in some of the carved Jataka scenes represent 
such stupas (pi. xlix, fig. 2 b). 

Buddha himself told Ananda that stupas might be raised over the remains of Cakra¬ 
vartimaharajas or universal emperors. In one of his previous births he had died as a Cakra- 
vartimaharaja in the then magnificent city of Kusavati and a stupa had been erected over 
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his remains by his sorrowing queens (Jataka i. No- 95, p. 231). In his last existence this 
had become an obscure city known as Kusinara where he finally attained nitvana. The 
famous instance of a Cakravartimaharaja is Mandhata. 


Pacceka Buddhas also had monuments raised over their relics. In the Attasadda Jataka 
we are told of a stupa raised over the remains of a Pacceka Buddha where four high roads 
meet ( loc. cit, iii. No. 418. p. 260). From the Avadanasataka we learn that Kapphina, 
king of Dakshinapatha, raised a stupa over a Pratyekabuddha in his previous birth (Mitra 1, 
p- 38). The erection of these memorials was considered so meritorious that countless stupas 
were built over the relics of Buddha and his disciples. The Saddharmapundarika says that 
the erection of stupas, worship of relics, etc. ensure the highest enlightenment. Even children 
who pile up stupas of sand in sportive mood have their full share of the reward of merit. 
“ Moreover, even those who worship relics, erect stupas, construct any kind of image of 
Buddha—whether jewelled, marble or wooden statues or frescoes, even children who play 
making stupas of sand, or scribble figures of Buddha on the wall, those who offer flowers, or 
perfumes at stupas or make music before them, even those who only by chance have on 
some occasions thought of the Buddha with the thought * Honour to the Buddha all these 
will attain to the highest enlightenment" (Wintemitz, p. 297). According to the Mahavastu 
mere walking round the stupa and worshipping it with flowers is enough to ensure nirvana 
loc. cit. p. 214) There are many representations of such adoration of the stupa with garlands, 
flags, etc., in the Amaravati sculptures. The dwarf yaksha figures with trays on their’ 
heads shown on either side of the gateway in most of the caitya slabs were to receive the 
offerings that devotees brought with them. One of the sculptures in the British Museum 
shows a Buddhist monk offering a mushti (a handful) of rice and depositing it in the tiay 
(Fergusson pi. lxxvi & pi. Ixxix, fig. 3.) 


The stupa is an edifice of great religious importance to the Buddhists. So great is the 
merit that accrues to one who erects it over any bit of relic of a Buddha that, according to the 
Mahavamsa, king Gamani the wicked atones for all his callous bloodshed in battle by erecting 
monuments like the famous Mahathupa. 


Stupas not exclusively Buddhist. 

This monument, however, is not peculiar to the Buddhists. The stupa was equally 
important to the Jains. The early stupa sculptures from Mathura are famous Jain examples 
of this type of monuments which are not different in shape and structure from those of the 
Buddhists of that age (Smith 1, p. 6, pi. xii & xv). -Though in a late work, there is literary 
evidence for the erection of stupas over the ashes of the Tirthankaras of the Tains • for 
Bhavadevasuri describes in his Parsvanathacarita the jewelled stupa erected by Sakra over 
the ashes of Parsvanatha whose corpse was cremated by the gods (Wintemitz, p. 514) 
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Funeral monuments like the stupa were perhaps not unknown among the Hindus. A 
stupa-like structure distinctly Hindu, as evidenced by sculpture, is mentioned by Mr. Garde 
(p. 165) as from Pawaya. This is probably a place of worship, similar to a Buddhist uddesika 
stupa, with richly carved torana gateways. But the line from the Mahabharata Bhishtnena 
dharmato rdjan sarvalah parirakshite babhuva ramaniya sea caityayupa satdnkitah (1, 109, 
13) taken to prove caityas and stupas is not so explicit or clear so far as the second word 
yupa goes. How yupa can mean a stupa as is sought to be maintained is rather puzzling, 
The yupa is here clearly * the sacrificial post' and the caitya a place of worship like a 
temple. The smasana caitya (caitya in tbe burial ground) occurring in the Ramayana 
(v. 22, 29) should mean a stupa. 

Stupa or Caitya. 

The word caitya is of common occurrence in literature and is generally used in the sense 
of a place of worship. The word is used in Brahmanical works like the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana in a wider sense, meaning a religious building as well. When it is used in the 
sense of a religious building it invariably means a place of worship, such as the vrkshacaitya 
(temple for Bodhi tree) of the Buddhists or a devagrha or temple for a deity. 

Caitya is used invariably with the word yupa in the Mahabharata (ii. 3, 12 ; i, 1, 227 ; 
i, 94, 29; i, 109, 13). The sense in which the word has to be understood there is a sacrificial 
shed or building near the yupa . The ‘ sacred tree ’ itself is also called a caitya in the 
Mahabharata (ii, 5, 100). It is in this sense (the tree itself and not a building) that the word is 
commonly understood and literary evidences are not wanting for such usage. 

A building, not necessarily a religious one, is meant when this word is used in the Rama¬ 
yana. There is a classification of caityas given in this epic which is very interesting. 
Caityas are of two kinds, the ordinary ones and the funerary ones. This, to a great extent, 
clarifies the rather puzzling usage of caitya and stupa as synonyms. 

The great stupa at Amaravati is mentioned in inscriptions as mahacetiya (great caitya) 
The word caitya might have been derived from citd. i-e-, the funeral pyre when a funeral 
monument like the stupas raised over relics is meant. But there are other kinds of stupas 
which do not enshrine relics and in such cases the word has to be derived from cit, i.e., the 
mind, meaning thereby a scared monument for meditation purposes. Probably, therefore, 
this is the true derivation, the association with citd resulting from its eventual application 
also, to the stupa. 

The koshas (lexicons! that explain words and their meaning allow the use of the word in 
all the varieties of connotation just seen. The Amarakosha gives caitya as a synonym 
of an dyatana or house, especially a sacrificial hall* Rudra in enumerating the different 
uses of the word names a house or building, a Buddha image and an udde sya pddapa or sacred 
tree as connoted by the word. The last is the vrkshacaitya. 
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Their Threefold Classification, 

The Buddhist c&itya or stupa is ui three kinds ia.rjmka stupas laiscd over relics ; 
liddeiika stupas built as commemorative monuments ; and piribhogika stupas erected over 
articles used by Buddha like the bowl, the girdle, the sanghari, etc. This classification is 
believed to have been given by Buddha himself in the Pari nib bana sut(a. 

The term dagoba or {monument to enshrine relics) may be used as a 

synonym of stupa or t aityaonly when the sariraka type is meant. The others cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called dagobas since the term dk&i u applies only to bodily relics. 

Hie majority of >nnpas an 1 sartrahx. Tin very first stupa built in the time of Buddha 
was sariraka. It was built by two mtfChants Tiapusha and Bhalla who wore the first lo meet 
Buddha after his attaining Supreme enlightenment. To them the Enlightened One gave 
a lock of hair and his nail parings to be honoured by the erection of a monument over them- 
Tliisjt: are many instances of stupas erected similarly during Buddha’s lifetime over his 
hairs and nail parings. Ow such famous instance is the stupa erected by king Bimbisra 
in his harem at the suggestion of his wives (Mitra 1, p, 33; Wintcmitz, p. 282), The 
important sariraka stupas were, however, the monuments erected over the eight divisions 
of Buddha's relics after bis death at Kusinara. These eight were, if tradition may l hi believed 
With the exception of the Ramagrama stupa (Vogel 2. p- 127}, opened by Asaka t the relics 
divided into 84,000 parts and as many stupas raised over them in various parts all over India, 

The reliquaries contain short inscriptions giving the name of the person whose relics 
they contain. Many such reliquaries have been excavated among which mav be men tinned 
that of Haritiputm {Cunningham 2. p. 349), one cl the Buddhist teachers of Asoka, and 
Sariputnt and Mandgalyayana the principal disciples of Buddha (np* cit. p. 297b 

Tilers: are stupas just for worship Symbolising the parinirvam of Buddha but containing 
no relic. Famous examples of this type are the small stupas in caitya halls as at Karle and 
Bhaja. Those are symbols rather than memorials. But the more important or this vddtUka 
si upas were built in famous places which were sanctified by some association with Bud dim. 
The Chinese t raveller I linen Thsang mentions countless stupas of this lypt It was sometimes 
a footprint left by the Buddha that Occasioned the erect ion of a stupa; or it was when he had 
performed a miracle as at Sravasti. The stupa raised bv Asoka (Vogei 2, p. 95) in the Lumbini 
garden visited by the emperor in the company of his teacher Upagupta is a famous example 
of an udtte ii/ta stupa. 

The wheel and the triratna symbol were objects of worship of tin uddeiika type. There 
are numerous sculptures at Bharhnt, Sanchi, Amaravati and for the matter of that at every 
Buddhist place of Importance, allowing the worship of these symbols. The images of Buddha 
whirh come later-thev are absent in the earlier sculptures-also come under this category, 
atid General Cunningham explains the slab showing Pasenadi Knsah worshipp, nL . the wheel’ 
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as picturing The incident, recorded by Fa Hian, of the king worshipping the image of Buddha 
which h>- caused to be made of sandalwood to occupy the throne of the Enlightened One 
when he was absent for sometime in the T rayastrimsa heaven. He says: "As we have 
already seen that images of Buddha were not known in India in the time of Asoka, or even 
down to a much later period. I think it nearly certain that the object which Pragma jit set up 
was the Dharma cakra, or symbol of Buddha as the turner of the Wheel of the Law" (Cun¬ 
ningham 1, p. 111). But symbolic representation of the Master in the second century R.C 
need noL preclude anthropomorphic representation in the earliest instances (see below 
p. 56 .. At a later period images of Buddha were actually carved on the sides of the ud&eiika 
stupas in caitya halls at Ajanta and other places (Burgess 4, pi. xxxi , Longlmrst I, fig* 21.) 

Votive stupas of various types like the small monuments encased with neatly -carved 
marble slabs as at Amaravati in the vicinity of the great stupa, or miniature votive offerings 
like those irt metal of a taler date found in Negapatam, may also be styled uddeiika stupas. 
Such stupas were also greatly revered; and they served as eloquent testimony of what 
individual piety could achieve with only a moderate purse to pay for the monument. Such 
votive stupas of varying dat es and dimensions abound in Katmandu near the Swavambh una th 
stupa around which they cluster, What great respect these •small midekika stupas were 
shown and how tliev were treasured is evidenced by the attitude of a widow during the reign 
of kin g Sankaradeva (12th century), who, according to the Nepalese chronicle Vamsavali, 
M on the occasion of a lire in a village, fled to Patna, taking nothing with her except a small 

model of a chaitya, a manuscript of the Prajuaparaimra..- .. -and her little son ** 

(Winternhz, p. 324). 


The first and most important object of worship over which a pfirikhogika stupa was 
erected was the golden vessel offered to Buddha by Sujata on the day of his enlightenment, 
which was thrown by Buddha into the river Neranjara after he had finished his meal of 
sweet milk porridge brought in it. Nagas and devas simultaneously clutched at it to convey 
it each to their own realm fnr worship. 

The throne of Buddha is an oft-sculptured theme in all stupas* Monks and lay disciples 
are shown prostrating -themselves before the throne of Buddha. The throne was held in such 
great reverence that every disciple and monk in a monastery was required to prepare a seal 
for Buddha before taking a seat himself. The seat that Buddha occupied under t he i tree at 
Bodhgaya was chosen only after great deliberation ; and it is even today an object of venera¬ 
tion. General Cunningham in describing it says that '* the \itjrasana or diamond, throne 
of Sakyamuiii still exists under tile pipat tree at Bodhgaya (1, p. 112). 

The Bodhi tree symbol io of Buddha's enlightenment is another sacred object of adoration. 
Sculptures repnaanting worship of the Bodhi tree are numerous in every stupa. The story 
of how with untiring zeal Asoka fostered the Bodhi tree which miraculously sprouted even 
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though nit down by his jcatous queen b wet! known ; and it is a branch of this sacred tree 
taken to Ceylon in his time that has grown into die tree, a silent witness of more than two 
millenniums of perennial worship, 


Gen trolly these trots had a pavilion built around theirt known as the rttkkha cetiya, 
oi which there are sculptural representations* They are also a common theme on coins. 


Okioin of the Stupa. 


The Rttijw can be traced back to the funerary structure of the primitives. Circles of 
stone to mark the spot of burial are the precursors of the low mound which developed into 
the mighty stupas nf a later age. Fergu&stm has a picture of the circles of stone which he saw 
m numbers in pre-hist one sites near Amar avail and lie traces back the stupa to this primitive 
sepulchre {Burgess I, p. 23). Tin: earliest form of stupa in the pre Buddhistic period is the 
low mound endmkd by a series of stones. These megaliths were sometimes so arranged as to 
leave a drcumarobulatory passage between the low tumulus and the enclosure atones. The 
tumuli were of two kinds- Some were provided with a vault for the relics in earthen vessels 
Tliere were others that lacked this chamber. In such cases the remains w urt simply covered 
with earth, a large slab placed over the mass and the whole covered up by the tumulus raised 
over it. Tire primitive custom of preserving the remains of the departed in an urn kepi in 
the vault under the tumulus is seen even in the stupa where the reliquary is safely slow ^ 
away in a chamber situated usually in the centre. A fine picture of tire section plan of the 
stupa, showing this arrangement of relic preservation is given by itca (I, pi, xiv). 


Development or the StupA and its Parts- 

Tire earliest stupas such as we sec in the casings at Eharimt and Sanchi. were very 
simplc in structure- Hn.y were not built and decorated su elaborately nr on such a huve 
scale as some of the famous stupas with which we are more familiar- Stupas erected durlnv 
the time of Asoka were simple structures of brick and plaster surrounded by a wooden r ut 
with open gateways faring the cardinal [mints (Longfaurst 1. p. U), fo illustrate this mint 
M. Loughurst has chosen the Andher xupa, described by General Cunningham in his 
Bhfe Topes <2, p. , on account of the tolerable Certainty of its ag* ascertained from (Ire 
inscription of the steatite reliquary which mentions the relic* of Haritiputm a Buddhkt 
teacbcr and contemporary of Asoka. 


Rapacious hunt by ignorant vOlagere after imaginary treasures hidden in the anriohi 
mounds has so completely obliterated the form of these structures that we have io for 
image of Uiu early stupa, from sculptural representations of the inununumt \ r.y 
of the carved coping of the elaborate rail at Amaravati built in the ‘second cent^Zl 
Chnst shows a representation of a stupa of dm earlier type (pi. xlifc, fig. 2 b). It is * 
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structure shaped like a cup placed upside down and is suirnundcd by a simple rail. 
Mr. Longhursl has discussed a representation «f I hi: early type of stupa on one of the carvings 
from Sanchi (1, p. U, fig. 15), Tire circular drum is low and the stupa is a small structure of 
brick surrounded by a wooden railing- It is this wooden railing that was later on copied 
in stone on a more elaborate scale for the bigger stupas as at Sanchi. Bharhut and Amaravati. 

There are description* in early Buddhist literature of people 
purchasing flowers to be offered at stupas for decorating them- 
Such a description applies only to the smaller early stupas 
which had pegs at intervals all around the drum at a particular 
height {see tig- 1. a can ing from Jaggayyapela), The stupas 
being sufficiently low and comparatively small could well be 
decorated by pious worshippers with festoons and garlands of 
fresh flowers which were supported by the pegs* This later 
on developed into a conventional representations of the festoons 
in plaster work over the edifice and the pugs that were then 
superfluous became in ihtir turn purely ornamental, and 
lingered on as welt-carved discs of exaggerated size. The 
tail in its primitive form was a simple fencing made of wood 
and the later copy in stone of the Wiioden structure which is 
so heavy and laborious speaks eloquently of its origin. The 
elaborate rail with decorations carved on it came later, the gateways at the cardinal points 
being special ornamental features. 

The stupa believed to be the earliest-so far unearthed Is that a! Piprahwa near Nepal, 
fliis is a low structure with a broad base 22 feet high and a basal diamete: of 116 feet. About 
a couple of centuries later, the architects of the Sanchi stupa made the edifice 54 feet high 
with a basal diameter exceeding that of the Piprahwa stupa by just 4 feet. 



C.it. lift FID. 1, 


The harwikd or the box-shaped construction above the stupa which bon? on its crown the 
umbrellas, has now to lx: reconstructed from imagination- Even at Sanchi, one of the best 
preserved of stupas, it ha* disappeared. But has reliefs of the stupa on slabs give ns a good 
idea of it. This superfluous addition could not have existed in the very early stupas. There 
are representations of stupas of the early types lacking the harmika and the umbrella. The 
outline of the harmika marked ut a higher level the position of the chamber enshrining the 
reliquary. 

The umbrellas increased in rotate of time into an indefinite number and arc shown in 
the sculptures as fixed hi various ways. Sometimes they sit*- convention ally strained into 
fantastic curves in a most unnatural way on either side (ph Isi, fig. i). Sometimes they 
form a canopy over the stupa (pi. xxix, fig. 3)- Miniature representations of the stupa like 
the one from Nagarjnnakonda (Longhuist 2, pi. xvii c). the rock-cut one from Kanheri 
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(Burgess 4, pj, iv) or the one figured by Cunningham (1, pi. xxxi) show the early decoration of 
ihc monument with a single parasol. The origin of the later development can be seen in 
pi- xiii of Cunningham s book where another umbrella appears above the original one* This 
later developed into a series ol umbrella piled one over the other as in early examples depicted 
at A junta. {Burgess 4, pi. xxxi). each umbrella retaining its individuality in a conical mass. 
In the later examples depicted there (Longhuret 1. fig. 20 ilieir individuality was gradually 
lost till in the last stage the cone came to bear a strong rv-rinl'ilaucc tu the stupas in Burma. 

The drum ol the stupa also underwent change, the circular structure of the earlier period 
making way for a square one. The vidika or dreular platform with cord trial projections 
approached by steps, le ading to them disappeared and fat the first time images of Buddha 
were introduced into niches on each aide, The drum was no longer low t the height being 
considerably increased and the and* or the tup-shaped part instead of retaining its primitive 
semi»circular contour bulging out above the drum- This bulging is found even in the rock- 
cut stupas at Kanheri- 

The evolution ol the torana (gateway is equally interesting. The earliest type is found at 
Amaravati and was still the fashion even during the days of Kagarjuna as is evident from its 
representation in the sculptural pictures of the stupa. The early gateway, if we remember 
the %'ffse of Kalidasa ire*VMMdh&n vUanxwdbhiraitambkam tnmv>asrajam t is but a pair of 
stambhas or pillars to which were tied the two ends of a i«r«pu wreath- The «arlii.T t> jjijj 
sfambhta must have had fresh lora^nt wreaths tied to them every day. Later, heavy stone- 
work took the place uf wreaths- The decoration of the stupa with fresh dowers and the torana 
pillafs with flower or leaf garlands gave place, in all probability, to structural representations 
and modifications of tilts original almost about the same period. 

The earliejrt surviving gateway is the one at Bharbut where the numerous miniature 
cor vat Ida coming between the curved bars oT the htfufia suggest that they might have been 
evolved from fresh mango h aves hanging from a string. This tarana uf fresh mango leaves 
continues to be a feature in every Hindu house cm festive occasions. Thu leaves may have 
been worked in the earlier si ages in a natural way and later on modified into ornamentations 
and sculptures of caryatids and miniature pillars which slowly obliterated the original forms. 
The significance uf these small parts of the terdiid which is already obscure at Bbarluit scr im 
to have been completely forgotten and ignored by the sculptors respon able for the tor a# as 
at Sam-hi where they art* not so numerous but apjMMLr to have been retained to observe a 
custom or trad iiion. The primitive hu-ofUi has however survived at Amaravati when: ill- 
scnlp^ures-’givc us a good idea of the original stupa. It is not improbable that the two slender 
pillars, with,capitals shaped like stupas which l)r. Burgess thinks may have been ihe emblem 
of the Caityaka school (1, pi. xxxi. fig. 6), represent the regular torapa stambhas. Two or 
fmir lions s-eated on pillars guarded the gateways of Amaravati and from these Ihc Inter simhad- 
viras (lion gateways) of Mukhattngam and other Kalinga temples have developed. 
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Connecting the four gateway is the rail round the stupa which is sometime richly 
sculptured on the inside with scenes from the legends of Buddha in Ins vanou* l»rths, the 
outer side showing only dwarfs, lotuses and half-lotuses on the uprights and cross-ban ant 
a long undulating flower garland on the coping. Of the garland Dr. Fouchcr says that n is a 
pseudo-flower garland and nulv a long pun*; full of coins and lwn« appropriately issuing from 
ihe mouths of yakshas. guardians of tr^snre, for the benefit of the devotees, plinth was 
also carved on the outride with wpresentations of men running after mythical animals. The 
plinth was absent un the inner side as the floor between the rail and the base of the stupa was 
somewhat elevated, being reached by steps beginning with a moonstone just near the gateway. 






\n account of the pans of the stupa and their relation to one another, study of which is 

essentia] to a proper understanding of the 
structure, is given in a very interesting and 
illuminating paper of Prpf. DufereuU entitled 
UftrehiUctun d! A murnvoti. tn this ho has 
given pictures to illustrate his points, one 
of which is here given with his kind‘permis¬ 
sion (fig, 2). He divides the three main 
divisions of the stupa into smaller parts. 
The fir*t, the cylindrical part or base, is com 
- '- J two subordinate parts (I) the sculp- 
zone liclow and (2) the narrow 
frieze above- The second, the hemispherical 
pan. is composed «f 0) a range of sculpture, 
(2. a plain zone above, (3) a decorated collar 
and (4) a plain roue at the top. On the top 
is the square part, the harmika, which is h 
balustrade around a central pillar of imposing 
dimensions, beside which are the parasols. 
Prof. Dubreuil explains the square shape of 
the harmika by comparing it with the 
hedges around cdityiivr&sftii.'i of which this 
with the central pillar forms so close a 
parallel, a convincing explanation. 


4*41 «tl 


_ „ ^ - - ■ - - -- “ *- 

Fi„ ( ft f _ df nil Hist ion rt'us il«P a 

1‘Apequc d'AiMiftralX- 


As it is difficult to study tin sculptural 

part .vf tin: stupa, much of which W hidden by 
Hip rail in the sculptures, he hu* given an 


Aflcr Pmi. Inirrenu Dubreuil. 
■PO. 2- 


imaginary picture wiLh a part of the gate 
demolished. Tim fiyahe platiorm has 


4 
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progecums at the cardinal points. There are hoe pillars on each projection, square at the 

fo'Hh s ; 00 T* “ d 8nlU> ' r ° U " ded a ‘ * he ">»• The * ratter „a al, along 

platform are to h!. P “' Pr ° f ' t>UbreUl1 '^s that as no steps leading to the top of the 

p tfonn are to be seen it is probable that it was not used as path but served as a drain for 

therl ^ dOVm thC hemis P herica * Part of the stupa. But as at Nagarjunakonda 

there are steps leading to the platform it probably was used for perambulatorv purposes and 

smular steps to the platform no doubt existed at Amaravati aTd elsewhere xT^ulpTor 
ma> av e omitted them either as unimportant details or because they existed only at the back 
o t e stupa which cannot be seen in the representation of its front. 

The most important fact that Prof. DubreuU points out is that whatever may be the 
dimensions of the stupa the height of the cylindrical base is jus What of an average man. the 

° n Cye IeVCl * 11115 eXpl " ains the smaI1 size of sculptures on the frieze 
fol^r \ u encasin g the lower part of the dome above the plat¬ 

form are larger as they have to be seen from below and further away. The decorated collar 
was probablj of still larger dimensions in stucco. As the height of the dome and the circum¬ 
ference of the stupa varied but the height of the drum was the same in the case of all stuZ 
Prof. DubreuU points out how inexact are the representations of the large stupa on the casing 
slabs with almost equal base and dome. This has caused the mJL* Z < T g 

understanding of the form of the large stupas of Amaravati, GhanS 

sioned such remarks as those of Rea who thinks that the stupa of Ghantasala wihThu« Z 
on a short base is different from others of its kind. ” g me 


This important fact that Prof. Dubreuil has explained is also proved by inscriotions 
on the carved slabs from the drum. Thus its inscription proves tha the large aZT 
ficent slab (pi. lix fig. 2) is from the Mahacaitya or great stupa of AmamvSfV d ^ 
N». ,02, b„, a similar one is fr o m a smaller voti 

(pendavahka) named Nagasena (see inscription No. 103)* 3 mendicant 


SCULPTURAL PERIODS AT AMARAVATI. 


The sculptures from the Amaravati stupa can be dated approximately from th • 
and from the palaeography of their inscriptions. Four periods are easUv dZ 
lb interpret the style the work of every period all over the country has to be^ 
account, and it is interesting to see how similar the style of the earliest nerinH ! ?**“ mt ° 
is to that of Bharhut while the style of the later periods of \maravati ^^ ° Amaravati 
o, Mathura in the Kasha,, period. Everv p^t too” 7"'“ 

dress, ornaments, poses and grouping. Successive stages of advice in tT anat ° my 
refinement are also clearly noticeable. anCe m techn 'Que and 
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First Period e a. 200— I CXI B.C. 

Tlie sculpture^ of this period are very few and are mostly fragmentary, but ihey are 
easily distinguished from the rest* They are characterised by a certain amount of stiff ness, 
and by an awkward p».<* void of tlevh.ns (pi. xiv, tig. J, 5). fhe lace is slightly dull and the 
peculiar!v shaped eyes are slightly aslant (pi. svi, fig. I). The lips are mere lumps coarsely 
bevelled. The fingers art- either straight like drumsticks or flatly bent without any natural 
shape (pi. xviii, tig. I and j). Even the ornaments sit awkwardly in their places. The 
bracelets though decorated with carefully worked patterns seem to be just flat strips attached 
to the side visible in the sculpture (pi. xviii, tig. 1). The necklaces with mure than one 
jewelled square clasp have a twist at the lower end and rest Hat on the chest (pi. xiv, fig- 4, 
pi. viii, f%, I). The girdle, which is the most attractive jewel of this period, is a thick 
band with a clasp or a knot at the centre below the waist, and beautiful ornamental tips 
(pi. viii. fig* 31). Mali- figures of this period from Amaravati are to be distinguished by their 
thick confchaped waist band from similar contemporary figures from Bharhut and elsewhere 
that wear a sash tied in ribbon fashion about the Waist, along with their women— a mode that 
is often to be *ern only in feminine figures of the various, periods in Amaravati i pi, is. fig, 5)* 
The central tassels of doth or suit* form a double line of zigzags, From the heavy corrl- 
waist bard ornamented with flowers worn by men hangs a heavy semi-circular loop 
;md I he side tassels are as conspicuous as the median tassel- Sometimes the waist hand is a 
(hick twisted silken cloth as in the figure of the Cak ravanin from Jaggayyape ta (pi, iii. 
Fig. 6 a) a type later developed almost exclusively in Mathura Kushan and Gupta sculpture 
from which it passes into Chalukyan work. 

The cloth worn by men generally cover* just the thighs and the folds are indicated by 
double lines at intervals, but In the case of women the double lines ;it intervals all along 
the leg proceed further below the thigh, and though the waist zone is elaborately worked the 
woman appears ic> l>e nude in spite of her dress (pi, \\v, rigs. 2 b and i). In the cast- of 
women a strip of cloth—*no doubt worked with costly material into patterns—is used as a 
boundary line of the hair just above the forehead, droops .dong to the ears and proceeds ou 
either side of the braid or plaited locks which it encircles [pi. iv, fig. 29). In this as in 
other periods then; is a jewel above the forehead just near the parting of the hair. The 
headgear of men is shaped in such a way that the prominence of the circular central frontal 
crest jewt’J is not so obvious ah in later periods (pb vii, fig. 5). 

Necklet* worn by women are flat jewelled strips (pi. iv, fig. 9) or strings of beads or gt-ras 
ratht'i close to the neck with a somewhat large and elongate central gem ipU svi, fig. 3)* 
The wining* also distinguish the figures of this pci iod. A double-ring beaten flat or into 
3 Ttfi shape on one Sid' 1 and into an ornamented square pattern on the other is the common 
variety (pi- viii. fig- 22 J. Mnlticoikd circular ring—thr mie patfaku^deda, only in this ease 
$ttvar MtpatKikunilala nr coil of gold baf—is also shown in some reliefs both from Amaravati 
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(pL vii. fig. 5) and Jaggayyapeta. The feet are as primitively wjrked as the hands and nails 
are prominently shown (pi. xviii, fig. 1). I n the case of reliefs the feet are so worked that 
they always present an impossible position (pi. xviii, fig. 3). The figure faces the specta¬ 
tor but the feet face opposite directions their heels coming together. Buddha is invariably 
represented symbolically and nearly almost always in the next period. 

The coping fragments of this period are as interesting as they are amusing. Here we 
ave quaint dwarfs carrying the usual highly decorated flower garland- The sculptors have 
chiselled these pieces with great exuberance and have infused more life into them than into 
any of the other sculptures of the period. The dwarfs are not as awkward in their movement 
as are the men and women of this period ; they have the other characteristic early features. 
Here we have the earliest representation of the parent of the later iconographic form of 
Ganesa (pi. xv. fig. 2) and Lakshmi (pi. xv. fig. 3). The former is shown with his usual 
characteristics of prominent paunch, short and stumpy limbs, elephantine head and ears 
but the trunk is absent. It appears almost cut off and the foreshortened front view of his head 
without the trunk is so superb that it baffles one to know how the sculptor managed to 
imagine and execute such a figure. * 

Lakshmi appears for the first time in the sculptures of Bharhut and Bodhgaya She 
rs here known as Stnnta devata. About the same period she is seen in the early sculptures 
of Amaravatr. She is also represented a number of times on the gateways at Sanchi. In 
the Anantagumpha cave she occurs over the entrance. Everywhere except in the Ananta" 
gumpha cave she ,s attended by elephants and is the earliest parent of the later Gajalakshmi 
But n Amaravau as m the sculpture of theSunga period at Sanchi she is seated and is atte^dl 

” hat may a PP' ar P" ha P s a that is rather unequal to her dignity But a 
flower garland is itself auspicious and aU auspicious things being associated rrith c h 
tugging at a dower garland is perhaps not after all quite beneath her especially whe r ” 
rescued from the mouth of a makara toadom a monument and gladden theses of JT “ 
She is seated on a full blown lotus and just drawing out the roll whirh • V * Spectators * 
(pl. xv. fig. 3). an unenviable task fi, Ly for gnomtto do a Jt 1 “T" by d » arfs 
penod. whde a couple of centuries later the most dignified orinr l ^ P ° r m this 

consorts gave a shoulder the same fascinating gar tad ip, xf n T ‘f* 
surpasses that of its primitive parent or its Gaudhtra ls^'. „ £ > 1 ^ ‘ ha ™ 

uncouth appearance and angular zigzag course which deprives it of the cha < 
soft material warrants the presence of short stumpy hobgoblins Th llBht 

weight of such a comparatively insignificant garland that there is sum-L, T*" U " dCr "" 
whUe the huge garland at Araaravati so full of beauty carried at f T u ^ W<?ight 1 
figures speaks as much of its delicate nature as of its essential cl! ^ ^ 

of fiowers in whose case weigh, is an impossibility and the thickne* 
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Almost fit I tlit- sculptures from the plinth like a few of the coping pieces are front an 
fiirlier rail and invariably all the animals shown Imre are rather heavy, powerful and elongate 
(Burgess, 1, pi. xxix. fig. 2; pi- xxx figs. 1. 3, 4 and 5 and pi. xaxi, fig. 4). The men 
Tunning after them hardly seem to control them. Some with wings and eagle heads remind 
u<, o[ similar figures from the empire of fHrius (/or. ctL pi. xvx, fig» 3 and pi. xxki, tig. 4). 
The sculptors who could create such vigorous animals—the hoofs and paws of the bolls 
and lions strike terror into the heart (fee. cif. pi- xxx. figs. 3 and 4)—were not merv tiros in 
sculpture, but they were yet evolving that splendid art that was to culminate in the sculpture 
of more than a couple of centuries later. Even tins elephants, in carving whose figures the 
fndian sculptor has shown skill as great as in working the makara orthe lotus, are yet rather 
clumsy. This is easily seen in the double elephants over the petal-covered bell-shaped 
capital of the period {pL xvi. fig. 5). The swan, a favourite border pattern with the Indian 
is yet on its way (pi. xiv, fig. 4 ) to become the graceful rajattams* (royal Swan) of a 
later period, an excellent example of which is preserved ori one of the marbles in the 
British Museum (Fergmson, pi. h'iii, fig- 2). 

Though zigurats 1 . half blown lotuses and bolls Q&U as border decorations, in almost 
identical form! on the Bharhut rail and in the caves at Cdayagiri and Khandagin nbout 
the time, only the bells appear here m the border designs of the period. The makara has 
not yet become the fantastic creature that it is to be in the medieval period, a march towards 
which change is to be noticed in the animal occurring even in the period coming immediately 
after this. The crocodile with its elongate mouth full of terrible teeth is as realistic in 
Bharhut as m early Amaravati sculpture 

SEOOXO Pekiod, c . ft. KIO A. D. 


Sculpture of thU |H.Ttod shows a definite step forward. The fingers are more graceful 
mul natural. The awkward and stiff bearing of the earlier figures is no longer perceptible 
h< re. The [aces wear a more likely appearance and the features generally speaking are 
nearer approaches to the two later periods than the first and the earlier. Though not » 
few as those of the first period, sculptures of this period are not very numerous. Most 
of them are slabs that once encased the great stupa at Amaravati. They are generally m 
„ <>rth . r depicting the principal scenes from Buddha's life almost always'syrobolieally though 
occasionally there is a departure from this rule and for the first rime Buddha is shown in 
human form just more than a couple of times. The origin of Buddha’s image is still a matter 
of controversy but History points to the earliest figures in GawBtt* and to their appeal*** 
. Mathura and .Amaravati simultaneously only in the next century. But it is obvious 
th t the peaceful figure® at Amaravati with ,6ft form and softer clothing have nothing in 
common with the mntistaehcd or topknot ted Graeco-Buddhist Buddhas with exaggerated 

muscular form and sharp fehfe- ____ 

, Zicpnt. or “riaip«.iit we--- niBaj'-uwied WMin* m Chalto *■•<« its MJbt wtih =wh 
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Vsolf a Watering the fiodbi tret is too weathered to give a good id™ of h , , a i 

sr* 

«l %m« a»d fc cwptBnta „ a „ hll ,. ^ ; . 1 . , ' ,r " 1 J " d P““» 

JmoM identical in the -- H { - r ocriod, nt" “,7 t plrai,s "' 

. ■ .. P cn0ds< n « sculpture showing prince Siddhartlia 

the caamg slabs of the 

ate v.j vy (old a in the dodos that drape the fibres „, Ihis ^ iod Thf- (w 

* «*«<*. as ,n - 1 -od 

api«r imdc (pi. njg, H*. 2). That they are dressedta easuTJo^’rf ^ J”?* " ' 

»(«..■ doth motaddver the l.gs: bid dmu*h the thick Uid tad”U^ 
as tn later sculptures the arrangement of the s ma ii fan-like centre] „ 1 T* T hm: 

‘dganneatj^my like woccAardfaJhi ( cw p . H 7 J-to cover ,hT fbl,nch ofMd ' 

absent pi. xxxiii, %. 2 ), 1 10 COVHr lhe naked "«» « wmetimes 


Ihjhd Period, c , ri . 150 A.D. 

Tn this period belongs onlv the rail that uu - A „ 4 . , 

-uftices to show what a noble attucturc it must have been and ,| , ? -arvived 

«"* *»«. art of the rail period a, Amara Ji ™C ‘ThT *" " «" 

for aI1 iim€ - Tht h ^ fl ^termark of Satavahana art is to be soJf.t’h ^ T ^.V** 1 wd 

™* thesis ailing of .of, ^ f *r '* *'* *"**' 

&cenes bul 55 * a m « all. flexions characterise ix t ses ^ in 

^.5; pi. xssvi. fig. 2) hm nothing can he termed gaudy aid 4. * * / * ' X ‘ 
rich Ufa in all of them. b y *“ therc ls b “°J«Wi deling of 

A noteworthy feature in these sculptures absent in u.*i im. t 
of different planes. This j* achieved with perfect ease bv tho ”?? * ^ kUnea Hon 
member how difficult u .* to arrange this in relief work the thihiy'JT ^ 

Th* figures of the lirst plane are cut in deep reiid ih J w ***' Can be 
lower relief and those of a third and subsequent and mor c £j* f C » 

tpl *xv, pi. xxxiv. % . 1 J that fl^es in the ZZfT 
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in such low relief aw they worked- Where the figure is carved obliquely one of the sides 
i& in high relief—this is well noticed in the shoulder, arm etc.,—the other side being less 
deeply cut (see the prince adoring ascetics. pL xxvii, fig. 2<«), Even in carving the legs 
of animals and the like the farther ones are in very low relief (sec the farther pair of legs 
o4 the elephants in (pi. xxv. Jig. 1 and pi. sxvi, fig. 2). In this period the most often used 
symbol for Buddha, apart from the empty throne and feet, is a flaming pillar above feet on 
a lotus downed by a irisula, 

Du the rail coping the flower garland develops many additional small strands winch 
are allowed to trail in a pleasing fashion, the main garland being supported not by the dwarfish 
gnomes of the first period but bv graceful youths and damsels (pi. xli, fig, 2). Even when 
the garland is pulled out of the mouth of a large dwarf vafcsha or a crocodile these two 
subjects are treated in a manner different from the early one. Hie crocodile has changed 
Its ears* snout, contour of face, addition of front leg* in some cases, have .ill completely 
transformed it into a new creature (pi, liii. fig, 2 and pL hi, fig, 2). The fat dwarf nf this 
period is more majestic and wears an aspect in every way different from the comical 
line of those of the first period. His turban aivd earrings are an admirable study (pi, li. 
fig. 2)- The dwarfs on the upright with flowing ribbon-shaped kdar*6a*tdha (pi, xxxiii, 
tig. 2), and carrying drums and ornamental dubs (pi. xiii, fig. 4 and pi- xxxiii, fig. 2) 
dancing in various funny poses (pi- xxxii, fig, 2) are also different from the early ones. 

Representation of groups in crowded scenes is easy play for the sculptor of this period j 
and the arrangement i* always perfect. Sometime* the figures arc so arranged as to have 
a fair balance for artistic effect in the composition but absolute symmetry is avoided 
<pl. xxix, fig. 3), lmt sometime* they are arranged with meticulous care so 'that there is 
perfect symmetry and yet in spite of number and position tallying on either side it Is 
pleasing to the eye (pi. xxvi. fig. 1). 

In the representation of scenes of action and human emotion, the sculptor of the rail 
period is a great master. Uday ana’s fierce stand with a 1*>w in his hand and the frightened 
harem (pi. xxxiv, iig. 1), tin; unfortunately mutilated battle scene (pi. lvi, fig. 1), the confusion 
created by the elephant in the streets of Rajagrha I.pi. xxv, fig. I) are examples of this 
great capacity of the sculptor, and the poses are the result of great observation and study, 
the delineation of the subtle variations of human form being perfect. It is sculpture of this 
period that mainly supplies us with a wealth of detail* of ail aspects of life nf the period. 

Founth Period, oa. 200 - 250 A.D. 

In this period the figures are sometimes slightly taller and dimmer (pL lx, fig. 2| hut 
on the casing slabs with stupa representations somewhat diminutive in size. p e <i r i strands 
are favourite ornaments. The pearl necklace often encircles a shoulder, and in that position 
it appear* natural as if stuck up like that quite by accident and not as if deliberately carved 
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by the sculptor. Now, for Lhc first time, appeal the yajnopavita all composed of pearls 
it is a long one and reaches the knee, getting thicker 35 it proceeds 
down from the shoulder* The yajuopavita occurs on the shoulders of both man and 
woman (pi* vji ( figs. 25 Sc 29. pi. lxi, fig. t and pi. lx, fig, I), The utfawbandha sometimes 
drops its ribbon ends and loops (pi. Ivj, fig. f . Lion head as a motif, which may be seen 
in later sculpture* <m armlets, wristlets; crowns and waist zones, occurs lien <m the crown 
ol a nagamja (pi. hti, Jig. I and pi. viii, tig. 25> CudamainHrakarifca or the crocodile jewel 
on the head is now* a favourite ornament (pi. l* t figs, 1 & 2). From this double* headed 
makari ha> developed the double makara ornament on the face of the crown of the Pal lava 
and Chdla periods. Mara nuw has sometimes a bow in his hand (pi. lx. fig, I}, a feature 
absent in earlier sculpture. The sculptor of this period is the creator of the complex figure 
of the dwarf with lion head on his stomach (pL lx. fig. 1 and p], in, fig. 5 -<j)* At the same 
time at ( ihantasala a moustached hitman face is substituted for the lion’s head by the sculptor 
tpbhi, fig. 5 b). Tlie finest miniature sculptures in small circular bosses in the friezes and 
casing slabs are the work of this time. 

Some if not all the sculptures of this period an carved on the original early casing 
si alls- Dr. Fouoher (2, pi. vij has figured a slab carved on both sides in his paper • Les 
sculpture d'Amaravati and explained that earlier slabs were carved again ;tl a later jn-riod. 
There are many other such early slabs curved also on the other side and the famous one given 
by Burgess as frontispiece in his book is itself one. It was one of Lite first things and 
highly interesting that I learnt irom Dr, Gravely when 1 began my study of the Amaravati 
sculptures. The stupa base was decorated with large slabs showing pilasters at intervals 
with animals above bell -shaped capitals and -devotee* adoring Buddha represented symboli¬ 
cally. These arc ol curly workmanship of about the second century 13,1 . The second series, 
above the platform is of about I0Q A.D* The rail is of about 150 A.D. And a gain the 
.'iculptiircs at the base were pulled out and recaned on the back tins time as large panels 
showing stupas with frieze above about the beginning of the third century A.D. 

The most distinctive characteristics of the four periods of Amaravati sculpture, of other 
early Indian sculptural periods as illustrated at Bhrirhm, A junta caves, Sanchi, Mathura 
(Kuhliiiji) and in sculpture of the Gupta period and of flip early medieval sculpture Of the 
early Chalukyanb and Pa 11 .was arc summarised in the following table. 


TABLE OP EARLY INDIAN SCULPTURAL PERIODS 
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Item. 


Necklace. 

(p. 110) 

(men). 


(Women). 


Garment 
(pp. 117-118). 
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Bharhut. 


Phalakahara 2 
and kanfhi 3 . 


Note.—T he page number appended to each item refers 

Ajanta, amaravati, c 

2nd century B.C. 1 1st period. Sanchj. Amaravati, 

--- - -nd period, 

2nd century B.C. c.a. 100 A.D. 

Phalakahara and Phalakahara and Phalakahara and Single string of 
***$$**• rarely kanfhi* rarely kanfhi, pearls with or 

without elon¬ 
gate central 
gem. 


One or more of 
following :— 
Several strings 
of pearls 
each with 
central elon¬ 
gate gem. 
Phalakahara 
similar to 
that worn by 
men. 

Broad gold 
chain com¬ 
posed of 
many strands. 
Twisted 
golden cord. 

Lower cloth just 
below knee and 
folds indicated 
by pareilcl lines. 
Sfatavallika 
mode of wear 
(p. 117) most 
frequent for 

men and 

women. Single 
parallel lines 
from just below 
knee upwards 
indicate border 
and folds of 
lower cloth. 


Several strings of 
pearls each 
with central 
elongate gem, 
and or phalaka¬ 
hara similar to 
that worn by 
men. 

Single string of 
pearls. 


Single string of 
pearls, several 
strings with 
elongate gem 
and kanfhi. 


Lower cloth of 
men and 
women just 
above or below 
the knee, same 
as at Bharhut 
except that 
linesare double, 
and folds are 
indicated by 
double parallel 
lines. si at a- 

vallika mode 
sometimes indi¬ 
cated. Also 
striped drawers 
for men and 
women. 


Single string of 
pearls, rarely 
with phalaka¬ 
hara or kanfhi. 


Border of lower 
cloth of men 
and women 
indicated by 
incised line just 
below knee. 
Striped drawers 
for men and 
women. 

Women 

appearing nude 
(pi. i, fig. 2 a). 


Several strings of 
pearls each 
with central 

elongate gem. 


Lower cloth defi¬ 
nitely ’below 
the knee and 
folds indicated 
by double 

parallel lines. 
Sfatavallika 
mode of wear 
generally 
shown. The 
cloth is suggest¬ 
ed by double 
lines on thighs 
and legs. 

Women as at 
Sanchi. 


‘Tenth cave only, paintings in almost all other caves being of Gupta period. 
*For definition see below p. 110. 

*For definition see below p. 111. 
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1956] AMARAVATI SCULPTURES 

INDIAN SCULPTURAL PERIODS. 

to the page above in which it has been dealt with in detail. 


Mathura Kushan, Amaravati, 

1st and 2nd 3rd period, 

centuries A.D. 2nd century A.D. 


Amaravati. 
4th period, 
3rd century A.D. 


Gupta, 

' 300-600 A.D. 


Early 

Chalukyan, 
6th and 7th 
centuries A.D. 


Pallava, 
7th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 


Phalakahara 


Generally bare- Single strand of 
necked, some- pearls, 
times with 
single string of 
pearls or many¬ 
stringed bunch 
of pearls with¬ 
out or (rarely) 
with kanfhi . 


Single string of 
pearls (gene¬ 
rally) or double 
string of pearls 
with big 
central gem. 


Single string of 
pearls and a 
gem-set kanfhi 
with small 
pearl strings 
suspended all 
along. 


Kanfhi or (very 
rarely) string 
of pearls. 


Ekavali (p. 110) 
with kanfhi. 


Generally bare¬ 
necked, some¬ 
times with 
kanfhi . 


Nishka (p. 111). 


Single or (rarely) 
multiple string 
of pearls. 


Strings of pearls. 


Generally bare¬ 
necked. 


Women as at 
Sanchi but often 
with transparency 
of dress indicated 
only by border 
of cloth (pi. i, 
fig. 4 a). 


Central loop 
below waist- 
zone for men. 
Lower cloth of 
women trans¬ 
parent and 
suggested only 
by slightly 
thickened lower 
margin. Only 
kaccha and 
nivibandha are 
clearly shown. 


Central loop 
below waist- 
zone for men. 
For women as 
in Amaravati 
3rd period. 


Central loop 
below waist- 
zone for men. 
Lower cloth of 
men and 
women indicat¬ 
ed only by 
incised margi¬ 
nal line. 


Heavy central 
loop for male 
figures. Lower 
cloth of men 
not indicated. 
Ardhoruka 
(shorts) for 
women. 


Heavy ' central 
loop for male 
and female 
figures. 
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bulletin* Madras cotornmzkt 


museum 


\tpm. 


Girdle q r 
wafilban d 


RuaAhvt+ 


Amf^ta. 


AiTAHAVATI, 
1st period. 


2nd Century H.C a 


S-iisli t E e (I in 
ribbon fsisharm- 
by both men 
and women* in 
latter over 
tifllai 

zeme imposed 
of stmndj of 


As a[ DhaiHut, 
at kd»l for 
wcuneiji. 


Sanqil 


F*r men, ihidc 
rorcMuiprd 
waistband with 
citup or knot 
at centre he tow 
wafct ctod wm- 
ni^ntat [ / p ^ 
r *f women 

J. n , ribbon 
fashion ovet 
waut-^pnc of 
S^tEL Some¬ 
times ihidc 
tabled clolh 
vvoond round 
[he Wiikt and 
bed in a too* 
a? i he side in 
riEttcr 


&«sh tied in n b- 
Km fruhifift by 
bnih men and 
women, m the 
erne of the 
wiltcr over 

wnim-jon* of 
Kems. 


[a, s, iv* 

Amakavah, 
2nd period, 
co. IUQ AJ), 


Far women &» at 

StBehi. 


Armlets 


Shaped like /frur 
‘k fit on a 
ba fid w o r n 
ciuic to men’s 
shoulders. Oit 
women chain 
rif zvld, pearl 
strand i f or 
gem ki band. 


As at Bhnrbtit for 


own, 
abteni 
womofi, 
riumdly 
strand, 


Ikiratly 
Irons 
ora- 
pem I 


hand worn 
close lo men’s 

shoulders. 
Absent front 
women 
wca4ionii% 
band close to 
shoulder. 


^hnf Bl! T hWl ' 

™* -ltwayt, 
nb-ioti rr<m, 
women. 


Single, double or 
“*<>]* bund, or 
vocationally 
nbftfnt from 
®fflt tisjtaUv 
■ibiem a rl j 

“«* Ucbic on 
women 


larrEnes 


Kfcnmthfami 
tPf- l fia. ia) 
or coded kurna- 
JW'd (p, t09). 


AVjrffar/jA^a 
arid barnApttfrQ' 


AaajBhaihL., As at Wrndm ... 


C«M?enl shapij 
Auti.Attfa* fnj. 
** * IJl 


* CiirJlH of men Cttnnoi be properly niaurn. h*i, , 

‘For tfeicriptiDn i« j,, mh, ’ [ S ^tiMnujy, 

'For description jm p r 10*. 
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Mathura Kltxhak, 
1st utsd 2od 
OetlIL irtiA A.n. 


At ot Sand'd, hue 
mostly with ihkrk 
twisted doth as 
in Amuravut] 1 st 
period. 


Uttially absent, 

ftomctlnus gtin- 
set build on sitfti, 
iwa or more 
bpnJp usually 

p t € S 0 n i mi 
women. 


Amah ay An, 

3rd period, 
2nd century A D. 

A* *fll SqnchS Tor 
women, Cord 
above loop 
below waist for 
moo. 


A*t AS AVAft B 
4th pcrfnd + 

3 rd cfcnuwry A-E>- 

Jewtlfod wriiiii- 
* e o n £ for 
women. Thick 
twhict! doih us 
in ArrmravsLt 

1st period. 
Card p hove 
loop to clow 
waist for men. 


Gum*, 

300—600 A,D. 


For women 
jewelled PlLrdlr 
with central 
ncm-scf ctradof 
c \ a * p from 
winch issues a 
rawel, or jewel- 
led girdle with 
ramy pari pen¬ 
dant semnds. 
For men twisted 
cords r with 
i hick twisted 
doth ns in 
'Amantimfi 1st 
period. 


Bosh sexes with 
Rfimset pesirl 
jufidkd hand 
or with yetTi-set 
and wish Coiled 
gulden rod. 


Early 

OuLUKYANi 
6th and Tih 
t£rdimc* A,D. 

Sash tied m 
Tibbon fittlirm} 
for male figure 
over ucni-^t 

amp For (he 
waist, Jewelled 
girdle of 
women with 

man- pendant 

pearl strand*. 
M a n w i t h 
twisted doth jis 
in Amiinvati 
la period, 


As in Gupta »!■* 


I'allava, 

7lhuud Sth 
ccmuiiB A.D. 


Sau-h t F e d in 
ribbon fuihion 
For hciih male 
and Icnuile 

figures. 


Ahseni from 

nit FI | phTI 1 "jit I. 

hand or multi* 
coiled arm Lee 
on women. 


Single, double or 
tjcbis band 
generally worn 
by both sexes 
or sunidime* 
single gem-se | 
band. 


or ear drops, 
composed of 
thkk duster of 
parii. 


T’reHfcnt shaped 
A iindatas or 
makara* 
Aimtfafcff* with 


cylindrical ear 
rinit w f r h 
1 Is or wheel 
shaped 
kundalax. 


Crescent shaped 
or 

memmb 

kuwfatiu With 
tassels. 


(Ear lobe free), 

pitifukundtlliJH 

or gcm-scl car 
drop* more or 
less of trikau- 
jsiku* Form, 


Usually Usually 

p&lrtifonuluim 
or 1 Rama- kututaln 
kimthdaj, some With ttKlJi 

i lines Hornes inres, 

tnka^akos, (rtk^tjakas 


4 fur description sec p- 109. 

* For descHption tee p* JCkS. 
•For description s« p, 109, 
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bsjll-etth, Madras GOTnxnHKT museum 


[G- s. iv* 


mj4 


Bhakhitt 


Aiants. 


Avi\l v*i All. 
bl per i ml 


2nd century B C 


Sjtfcm. 


AriUAVATl, 
2nd period. 
<?-a. J& A.I>. 


Bracelet* 


Cdupaicd of AiatBtvriwi 
many things of 
iJncnih*' 
kirns -Uriftt 
•itranpnJ on* 
bcsfik another, 
for mun FW 
earner closer 

CPlii [C.ICillCS|T 

i^Atiy IviJ f *mv 
cy cEbow. 


On men heavier 
ilsnu of Uh.ifhui 
flftl dt-cumlcd 
with carefully 
wurkcri 
pattern*, in 
women os jt 
Btiarhui and 
also raim 3- 
ftrfii 14* jutd 
^r/^raha/iiin) 
of pcurti. 


A* tp Amamwiti 
]»i period* 
etcepl thiL nt 
winfflen coil* 
reach tlbtm . 



Ucm on fujc hear I Gens ctortM 
myrnoi ohJ;, ;. M d half hidden 
by toUrbimL 


^ &l Bltarhul ... An hi Bhathut ... Fluncr bill nicife 

fully cApiHed ( 
also acifrtetimei 
a* In Math fir* 
Kuihan. 


HLadgrtar ffemaJf OmnmcntjJ band Band s* at flhfcf- 
ngiimiji, iiisi above fore- hut. 

head and bor* 
ilcting back 
hair, whether In 
pBtits Of cod; 
nr from which 
hair hanp in 
plaits 


Band as jl Bhar- 
hut. 


Band a* m Bhar¬ 
at, but *umc. 
^hat more 
elaborate at 
knei; ; some* 
tmi« whh hafr 
umiifitd bn- 

w«e above it in 

front. 


(Mak figure*,) 


Large inelegant 
tin bun with dr- 
euhir [lulled 
ball m the 

tight. 


mi lar hut with 
fluffed ball 
central. 


Turban wjih 
MOue ecru n I 
T shaped orna¬ 
ment. 


Tnrbsm a* 
Aniamvati nr 
Ajnnta, r* r wiyi 
fr^chai projec¬ 
tion like 
Conch , 1 


Turhan c\c&[ni 

wiUi Centra) or 

side ornament . 


1 description kc p. IIL 


J For description we p. JIL 

■fa m -™> «* fad,, w, 0. ttw rid. fal«,™d y to ba/lmr 
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Mathura Kushan, 
1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D. 


Two or three 
heavy ratna- 
valayas i on men, 
on women as at 
Sanchi. 


Replaced by hair 
arranged in large 
circle above 
centre of fore¬ 
head. 


As at Sanchi 


Turban elegant, 
generally with 
central circular 
ornament above 
an elaborate 
gem. Flat 
topped kirifa 
worn instead of 
turban by Indra 
only. 


Amaravati, 

3rd period, 
2nd century A.D. 


Three valayas 
on man, on 
woman three 
valayas , close 
coils as at 
Bharhut and 
jSlavalaya. 


(Rarely) arranged 
as in Kushan 
figures. Central 
gem usually 
plain and fully 
exposed but 
sometimes 
replaced by 
hair arranged 
as in Kushan 
figures. 


As at Sanchi ... 


Elegant turbans 
of varied forms 
with decoration 
central or to 
one side, Indra 
distinguished 
by kirifa. 


Amaravati, 

4th period, 

3rd century A.D. 


Two or three 
valayas for 
men, for 
women a few 
close coils and 
a heavy gem- 
set va/aya. 


As at Sanchi but 
often with 
cudamaka - 
rika .* 


As in 3rd period. 


< 


Gupta, 

300-600, A.D. 


One, two or three 
valayas for 
male and 
female figures. 


Pearl bedecked 
dhammilla * 
with central 
jewel. 


Flat-topped 
kirifa for 
Vishnu as well 
as Indra. 
Jewelled conical 
kirifa for some 
other deities. 


Early 

Chalukyan, 
6th and 7th 
centuries A.D. 

Two or three 
rarnavalayas 
for male 
figures, for 
female figures 
close coils 
reaching nearly 
to elbow and 
crossed by 
flattened band. 


Absent 


Dhammilla ,* 
jafamakufa 1 * * 4 . 
or conical 
kirifa 5 set with 
pearls. 


Flat-topped 
kirifa of 

Vishnu and 

Indra occa¬ 

sionally 
replacing 
conical kirifa 
of other deities. 


Central gem plain Absent 
and fully 
exposed. 


1 For description see p. 111. 

a For description see p. 108. 

*For description see p. 107. 

•For description see pp. 59, 105. 

5 For description see p. 105. 


Pallava, 
7th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 


Three # bracelets 
on each hand 
for male and 
female figures. 


Absent. 


Cudamakari 1 
transformed 
into ornament 
on kirifa 5 on 
both male 
and female 
figures. 


As in Early 
Chalukyan. 
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Item. 

Bharhut. Ajanta. 

Sanchi. 

Amaravati, 

2nd period 


2nd century B.C. 


c.a 100 A.D. 

Udarabandha. 1 
(male figures 
only). 

Very rare in early sculptures and unknown from any of these schools. When 
band (pi. ii, fig. 2 a). 

\ 

% 

present a simple 

Su varna Vaikaksh¬ 
ako or Chantia - 
vira. q 

• 

On women only As at Bharhut ... . 

slender cord of 
gold with cir- 
culaf gem-set 
clasps in front 
of shoulders 

and hips and ^ 

between 

breasts. 

On women as at 
Bharhut, but 
not always 

present. 

Sometimes also 
on dwarfs but 
then without 
clasps. 


Yajnopavita.* 

I 

Upper cloth worn . As at Bharhut 

in yajiiopavita 
fashion by men. 

\ 

• 

... As at Bharhut, or 
absent. 

Absent. 

V 


Anklet (for women). 


Multicoiled band 
reaching half 
way to knee, 
sometimes with 
single large 
anklet on each 
leg beneath it. 


As at Bharhut 


Multicoiled heavy 
anklet. 


Stiff pose without 
flexions. 


Less stiff than at 
Bharhut 


Pose 


Miscellaneous 

characteristics. 


Feet placed un¬ 
naturally with- 
heels together. 


Fingers awkward 
and stiff. 

Hands in anjali 
held awkwardly 
to one side. 


As at Bharhut, 
sometimes 
more natural. 
As at Bharhut ... 


As at Bharhut ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Multicoiled band 
as at Bharhut 
but reaching 
knee ; or single 
large anklet ; 
or both. 


Not quite natural 
but less stiff 
than at 
Bharhut. 

As at Bharhut or 
more natural. 


Fingers slightly 
more natural. 

Hands in anjali 
pose slightly 
more natural. 


Multicoiled heavy 
anklet, or cir¬ 
cular plate 
above two 
large anklets. 


Poses more 
natural with 
greater flexion. 


Feet more natural 
from this period 
onwards. 


Fingers still more 
natural from 
this period 
Hands in anjali 
pose natural 
from this period. 


*Band round stomach. 

®Crossed bands or threads on body. 
*Sacred thread. 
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Mathura Kush an, 
1st and 2nd 
centuries, A.D. 


Amaravati, 

3rd period, 
2nd century, A.D. 


On dwarf yakshas 
onJy. Flowing 
ribbon-shaped 
band. 


Amaravati, 

4th period 
3rd century, A.D. 


Simple jewelled 
band. 


Gupta, 
300-600 A.D. 


Only in warriors. 
Situated just 
below central 
clasp of 

channavira . l 


Early 

Chalukyan, 
6th and 7th 
centuries A.D. 


Jewelled band. 


Pallava, 
7th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 


Jewelled band. 


On women as at As at Bharhut ... 
Bharhut. On 
warriors in 
vaikakshaka 
form above 
three bands on 
stomach. 


As at Bharhut 
but on warriors 
as well as on 
women. 


As at Bharhut. 


As at Bharhut 
but cord 

thicker, clasps 
absent. 


Absent 


Absent 


When present, 
long dangling, 
composed of 
strings of 
pearls. Worn 
by women as 
well as by men. 


As in Amaravati 
4th period. 


As in Amaravati 
4th period but 
much more 
generally used. 


Much as in 
Amaravati 4th 
period, but 
somewhat 
shorter with 
pearls not 
clearly shown. 
For Bhairava 
skulls replace 
pearls, while 
Dakshinamurti 
wears Vastra. 


Multi-coiled band 
of varying height, 
above two large 
anklets. 


Flexions and 

beautiful poses. 


Multi-coiled band 
nearly reaching 
knee, above 
one or two 
large anklets. 


As at Mathura 
Kushan. 


Either less exten¬ 
sive and slender 
multi-coiled 
band, or a 
circular plate, 
always with 
two large 
anklets below 
with or without 
small bells. 

As at Mathura 
Kushan. 


Single padasara 
shaped anklet 


As in Kushan 
and later 
Amaravati 
sculptures. 


Single anklet 

with small 
bells or string 
of gems. 


Flexions rather 
more rigid. 


Single large 
anklet. 


Much as in 
early Chaluk¬ 
yan. 


1 Crossed bands or threads on body. 


6 
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Jtlm, 


MifittllAIUOLU 
ehaructcrritHS- 
ewrtf. 


BiiARmT- 


NlJVtl CnuMj 
indicated by 
dcprevniuo with 

lira* proceed¬ 
ing in four 

directions 


AJaNTA. A«*WATT t SAWdff. 

}SI pcricxJ- 

2 i*J century BG 


Amaiayati 
2 nd periled, 
c ,i too A .D. 


A* at Bharhut Navd &oniciima< Nay! natural 
natural and f f o m lit tv 

■iLimctimts as ill period. 
fihirfniL. 


Face dull. eye*. 
shfhLIy aslant, 
and tipi 
eoftrtdy 
bevelled. 


Facial femora 
eomcwhal as ul 
BJwrhyl 
more natural 


Facial Leature* o f . 
at Blwhut. 


Fact iiiil dull, 
cyo itnd lijn 
rmi anile na- 
tunil yet. 


Face more 
pleasing from 
I his jteftOiii 


F'gui'es heavy .. Figures us a* Figure* a* 
tiharhut. Bhuihul- 


tii Figures ^onicwha l Figure* hghL 
a* at Bhurhut- slim and 
natural. 


Motifs—Garland. 


KfilpaYtfiii remin¬ 
ded ng. a*ej>CT 
with leave- and 
ftimm emerge 
inji fr tm ele¬ 
phant** rtwutfo* 
with jcweKctc., 
iRsLtini fniJU it 
jftgurfits* lolita 
peLits, betb and 

net work form 
holder decant- 
dun<un coping}. 


Thick mils emerg¬ 
ing from 
m v u I h s af 
maka r;i- and 
dwarfs, sus> 
ported bv 
dwarf hterm 
a l intervals' 
Bclb mid lotus 
petals form 
border decora¬ 
tion am! half 
blown lotuses 
occupy the 
bollOWTr fO tl 
coping)- 


Kafoumtii meun- 
dering creeper 
with leaves und 
floors emerge 
mg from the 
mouth or novel 
n r dwarf 
yakibo. Jewels 
issue from ft. 
lOn Unld* of 
Torana,. etc,) 


Mnk,ira 


Dwarf yikiha 


Realistic croco¬ 
dile face with 

terrible lucthj 
elongate ;aws 
amt C u r I «= d 
snout. Two 
from legs, fins 
and sate* 
presort. 


Short but rsamraJ. 
Wears turban. 


Much QS fii 
Rhiriiui. 


Short and un- 
miwmi with 
pointed cars. 
Wear> shorts, a 
beautiful 
turban, ami a 
neck lei coin- 
posed of cord 
and single 
elongate gem. 
Gonevi type 
occurs. 


Muell 0 * III 
rtharhuE. 


Short and un¬ 
natural, with 
scowling race. 

Turban absent. 
*hon curly hair 
proem. Wars 
sham. Lung 
stalks issue 
from mouth 
and «avtl L 
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KushaS, 
1st Aral 2nd 
ceaiunea A,D- 


Hsurt* tmtutal 

ami very 

btiMitifuL 


Thick n>U «mw- 
liitBS wncrang 
from put d of 
dwarf carried 
by diminutive 
beaftrv Fljnwra 
and leaves in the 
hollow s, (On 
coping) 


Much us at Bhar- 
tmt- 


AHAMVAT7. 
ltd period, 

2nd century A.D. 

Ah AKA v Alt. 

4th period, 

3rd century A-t*. 

Gupta. 

300—TiOt) A.D. 

Early 

Cil A LlfkY AS. 

dth ami Tfch 
centuries A.D, 

■ HHf 

Pallava, 

7ih anti «lh 
centuries A.D. 

4 BXIftl ■■ 




mf f f 


Flpufti mu: fi w Figure* much as FT&urt* much ai 
tn Rushmi in JCusliuy In Kusrimt 

^ulpiLir^, aciilptofit Kjulpturc* 


Fjguro heavier 
than Gupla 

ono wJucb 

formed ihcir 
mam spurve. 


Figures heavy 
but lovely, - 
ba*£& mainly 
nn Am.imvaii 
figure*. 


Thick roll wtl& 
vepanded 
errand* ivsufcs 
frofii the mtujth 
cif makarj or 
dwurf ynfcjd& a 
satried at inter¬ 
vals by lively 
normally 
proportioned 
Uaftf*, gCIK- 
' rally male, 
s u in et i in es 
it * a i s l cd by 
female compa¬ 
nions- tOft 
coping.) 


Ear^. snout and 
contour of face 
all changed. 
Front Ece& 
present in some 
c.iscs + horns 
added some- 
lima itbuvi- 

eyc- 


Slowly develops 
into a. land 

animal with 
snout like that 
of an elephant* 
four short lep* 
and End of 

florid decora¬ 
tive pattern. 


Shnrt and litflflfr 
SoUKiinw 
pltiUnjf will I 
fine turban end 
Jewels Wears 
either warriors 
viiikakihtikil on 
treble belt or 

tfdiirifhiWithJ 

doth with flow¬ 
ing ends- Some- 
times withoui 
above but with 
five hails on lib 
head. 


Short and quaint, 
iomerimes with 
animal head on 

stomach. 


Short and quaint 
bui with lovely 
face and a bead 
on stomach 
sometimes. 


Av in Gnpia. (As 
Slvagmmsj 


As an Gupta (As 
Sfan&TnaM 
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AMARAVATI ART, ICONOGRAPHY AND SYMBOLISM. 

THE ART OF THE AMARAVATI SCULPTURES. 

The art of the sculptors of Amaravati is a noble expression of great genius. It is of 
various period* but at every stage it i* above provincial barriers and cribbed outlook. Like 
all great art it is national rather than provincial, As worthy successors of the sculptors of 
the imperial Maury&n court, honoured in tint courts of succeeding dynasties, they produced 
an undying art and inspired other sculptors and painters in die realm to work in the Classical 
stylr that was so favoured in the heart of the. empire. The Satavaiiana monarch^, like the 
Suuga*. were the political successors of the Mauryas and ilie art of which the tmdiiion* 
had been carried to the farthest ends of the vast empire of Asoka by his emissaries was fostered 
by Simuknand K is Una as assiduously as by Gautamiputm or Yajnasri. The vast territory 
«f the Satavaiiana kings formed a great empire and art in that region was imperial. There 
is as great a link between art at Amaravati about the first tivo centuries A.L>. and contem¬ 
porary art at Kasik or Kaaheri, as between the earliest fragments from Amaravati and 
Jagg&jyapeta and the Bliarhut railing- 

Hie ramifications of the great imperial art of the Maury as are best understood when 
centurion later its evolution is marked by the common heredityshownby examples of the 
sculptor s and painter's work in such distant places as Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, Bharhut 
and Sanchi, Ajanta and Bagh, and beyond the seas at Borabudmr. It has been a long succes¬ 
sion from Maury an fb Sung a and Andhra, Kushan and Gupta Gupta Yak at aka traditions 
inspired earlv Chainkyan and Vishnukundin while Andhra traditions inspired Pailavas; 
and Pa Hava traditions liav i travelled to Botabudur and other places beyond the seas. Andhra 
or Satav&hana art to be properly understood has to be studied from this point of view, ft 
is not isolated and it is not in any way specially Soul hern or Dravidian. Just as Magndfii 
or Pali was the official language for all die early inscriptions throughout India, so the same 
traditions were in vogue in all parts of the country. The most minute details, even pose 
and ornament have been almost alike in placid (juite remote but linked together by a common 
king, common tastCi and common traditions. 

li i* '.urprisitig to set: ituti the k undid as of a king iNirvcd at Amaravati arc identical with 
actual jewels of the same period found at Taksftaitla [Taxikd, It was not as if a stray student 
from here and there visted Takshasila and returned home with idea* of a naguraka's taste 
and fashion in the place. For. it is not a single instance of such an ornament at Amarivati. 
It is carved on the ears of numerous figures. The ornament was a common feature of the 
fir*t two centuries of the Christian era- Earlier still there was a peculiar car ornament whose 
form is identical in Bhariiut and Amaravati. It is of the second century B.C, or earlier and 
it was in fashion during the Wauryau am! Andhra-Simga period. Even the potion of die 
necklace on the figures has something striking in its identical twist in tlie early paintings of 
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cave x of Ajanta, early fragments of Amaravati. Sancbi and Bharhut {pi- i. fig, 1 a, b, c). 
The turban at Amaravutl that Burgess has so often referred to as Andhra has nothing specially 
Andhra about it. It is the Indian turban of flu’ time. As at tnmravsti so at Ajanta , as 
at Bharhut so at Sanclii ; they &r& ail erne* 

Tin woman in the early paintings n Ajanta is just h reflated image of figures from 
Bharhut, Sundii and Amaravati. The narrow strip of oinamental doth that flows over Hie 
head occurs in all these places and the centra] gem at the ummto or the parting of the hair 
above Me forehead, cannot be missed in any (pi. i. fig- 1 a, b, c), Headgear in one place 
is not unlike headgear in another and varieties are not wanting. 

And as to pose and form instances can be enumerated to show resemblances Hu* 
development has been gradual in the conception of beauty and pose. Flexions are not as 
numerous in early sculptures. A certain primitive ness is obvious in this early art all over 
thr country and grace hi lorm is yet m appear ; but this dot s not mean any incapacity of the 
aTtist for them have been occasions when even the artist of Bharhut and early Ajanta has 
in moments of inspired work created masterpfeeda with exquisite expressiott Tin: Is: wit. -fl¬ 
ing | m ,k of Culakoka from Bharhut (Cunningham L pi. x*Hl, fig- 3) m *Y rival the 
enigmatic smile of a Mona Lisa and wiLhont doubt is a unique piece of extant indigenous 
work fashioned by the chisel of the most primitive native sculptors known to us. 

Centurii-.H of stiff ami rigid sculpture in Egypt lacking in variety ol pose and ilexion 
had culminated in the splendid art of Greece that was at its best In the Periclean age when 
a Phcidias could rival a Polyckitus and shape his masterpiece;. Similarly at Amaravati. 
The rather rigid figures of Bharhut gradually shaped themselves into forms in innumerable 
iftaJas (flexions) with soft features full of grace. Anatomy was studied as a fine art and 
the principles governing human form were applied but with this essential Indian principle 
as a guiding factor- that no figure* should be worked with sharp angular features suggestive, 

of physical strength- 

Tim essential delicacy of feminine form is quite dear lit all indigenous Indian work 
as at AmamvaLi, Mathura and Saudi i. The Am aw man women of the Gandhara sculptures 
an* absent at Amarevati. Even the who is described by Barm »s fearful but yet 

beautiful _fearful liocause of her anwxoniin nature and the terrible sword that she forcefully 

Wields to protect the king, her master, and beautiful because of her exquisite grace-has 
all the .soft features characteristic of the fcminine^the soft contour, the attenuated waist 
the broad hip and easy gait and pose (pi. vi, fig. 11 1. The form of women at Wavati 
b [r .. ;i] . T „ T , ; . , , r-ilke. and her ln.dj contour is rich in curves that undulate in large sweeps 
lo su , f „ e 4 the full breasts and bread waist-remc with the waist lost between them, the soft 
filtering - thighs and arms long and slender. As Ihv royal poet Sri llaisha has observed 
(Nagan&nda Act iii, 6. soil is with these women of Amaravati whose ornaments almost 
tire their frail yet charming bodies by their weight. 
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The sculptoi well knew (hat women have their idiosyncrasy-; and has studied them 
carefully. The way in which the woman in -Vuiaravaii sculpture sits (pj, ii. fig. a) ur stands 
(pi- ii, fig. 0) or reclines (pi- I, hg. 2 a) is at once suggestive of ease and is essentially Indian. 
Xi k always the classical soft and slow movement (afasagairuina) and her gait s - full oivibhramu 
or charm (pi. i, tig. 3 a). Ht;r every item of toilet is treated with delicacy by the sculptor. 
Softly she sees her reflection, as she combs her hair, mirror in hand (pL ix, tig. 17) gaily site 
adorns her car with the kundala pi, viii; fig. 23); kningmg in her couch sitr awaits her 
maids deck her in aU her ornaments (pi xxv« f fig. |). Everywhere feminine vanity has 
been so flattered by the sculptor that the dictum of the Vishnudharmottara striyo bhLsfuin*- 
m:cch'itUt has been well anticipated in advance. 

The youtli of Amaavati is a niigaruka,' comely in appearance and a gentleman, The 
easy pose of the king and nnble that reveal the germ of the future textual poses mMMjdtt* 
(sportive kingly poses or stfiA&Mwr seat at case) is as characteristic (pi- v . Jig. 12 ; pi, 
fig 3 h) in these sculptures as the reverential attitude of servant and slave or the vigorous 
and stiff attitude of a person with ire aroused. The warrior in action at Amaravati is a 
splendid creation of Indian artistic genius. The fighting scene (p|. ivf. fig. j) [s danm ^l hut 
enough to show how full of action it m ; the sculptor is m once capable of showing 

the languid queen in her pregnancy (pi, 1, fig. 2 a) and the vigorous attack of the warrior on 
the field (pi. x, iig. 13); it shows him as a master for die depiction of every phase ol 
human emotion and Its outward manifestation- 

The battle scene is an orchestra of clanging wea|«>n$ of steel all at once in rapid aclion. 
Slow and obvious effort shelving a tug and thrust where the least change in the lineament 
of face or body suggests the force employed is not easily expressed on stone or canvas and 
any such depiction must he considered easily a triumph of a master; ami among many 
sculptures that can easily be taken as examples of this difficult execution we have two 
one showing a thick garland thrusi into the unwilling throat of a dwarf (pi. U, n „ 2 ) 
the other a similar garland being pulled out of a crocodile’s mouth (pj. |vj. fig, 2), The 
effort of a woman in the latter who is almost collapsing in attempting the impossible is a 
alenl commentary on the word abaia or the weak one connoting a woman). 

Tumultuous scenes showing the fright of common people and ladies in the harem 
require a treatment different from the dignified fight of trained warriors in battle who . 
oue ambition on the field is glorimis death and warriors' heaven. The scene of Nat -T 
havoc in the streets of RajngTha is a noteworthy example of the sculptor's study of | ^ * 

nature (pi- xxv. fig, I). Amidst the hyst erica! shrieks of frightened women and the IwiT 
deml looks of faint-hearted men to whom cling the bodies of a frailer sex in abject iUrm 
rushes along the mad i tephant tearing and trampling everyone on hk way bur r^u in. h 
scene changes, and the huge beast that was only a few minutes ago creating’ terror and utt* 

'AnynKiUTtWiii.prpSkKfuinliMartsund with it* uu Ic ofu — “ — 
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eonfnsi^ci in the crowded streets of Rajagrha h pnMrate at the feet of a simple and noble 
figure—Buddha* These two utterly different forces of human xictivily-—imeontrolled confu¬ 
sion and controlled calm so cleverly balanced in the same picture from two scenes in one 
o synoptic method which the bculplor of Amaravati like other early sculptors delighted to 
introduce where it would be most effective. 

There is another kind of disorderly grouping where joy reigns supreme. A festival 
is an occasion for the expression of such e xuberant emotion. Here the Amaravati sculptor 
has introduced order in chaos and shown that expression of joy is in itself an expression of 
beauty which consists of orderliness Symmetry and balance being the two factors that 
make up this ideal picture we find figures grouper! effectively to produce this in the medallion 
showing the scene of the adoration of the bowl by the gods in the Travastrim*a heaven 
(pk xxvi. fig* )}■ 

Nature has r«v«a!«l to the artist at Amaravati her most fascinating phases and 
not in vain studied her charming aspects and moods. Hill.'* and dales, lakes and 
have been carved in as natural a manner as the limitations of sculpture can allow, 
technique Ills its limitations. These limitations bring in conventions. Snell conventions 
are healthy and account for the progress of art ; and they have to he distinguished carefully 
from conventions that characterise decadent art- There is convention in the representation 
of hair as lumps of marble in the best art of Greece and there is the stiff and conventionalised 
form in By/antine art of a later day- Both are conventions but the difference is obvious. 
Similarly everywhere and in India. 

How can water be represented except by ripples, waves, fishes, tortoises and shells 7 
Thu* arose the convention of representing the vast expanse of water in the wean and flowing 
water in a over or stream. But In depict water in small tanks, pools, lakes and pleasure- 
ponds, especially in the last, a different convention has to lie used. The lotuses here come 
to the artist 's aid (pi. xxvi, fig. 2j, Lotuses abound only in such water. And everything 
beautiful is suggested by the introduction of the lotus. Not without reason has Sri or the 
goddess of beauty, weal ih,.and auspiciousuess chosen the lotus as her abode- The sculptors 
at Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati had aU till* in their mind when they beautified the stupa with 
the lotuses and introduced Sri to adore her and assure themselves of her good wish.* in the 
execution of lie motif, her seat, in all their sculptures. Like the modem I-utunst who is 
not content with depicting a single moment of action but introduces multiple forms to suggest 
motion the sculptor of Amaravati not satisfied with the meticulous care he has bestowed on 
the flower with its innumerable petals and pistils, and leaf with its network of ribs, has intro¬ 
duced also small bees tbaL hover above and suggest sweet fragrance (pi lxi, fig, 1). 

The sculptor here has so thoroughly studied animals that their form is reproduced by 
him without the least effort in a naive but natural manner. The elephants in the meddlkm 
representin ' Chaddanta fatakaarem various attitudes all throbbing w,th life (pL xxvi. fig. 2), 
The elephants are perfect specimens of their kind with n dignity all their own. and there 
LA nothing incongruous in the parasol held over the leader of the herd-a devise chosen by 
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the wise sculptor to indicate the royal status of the animal: the deer here are lovely little 
animals, rather timid, whose trail form and pose full of grace is as characteristic: of them as 
the domineering look of the majestic lion, the lord of beasts, or the stupid stare of the 
thickset hoars shown issuing from their lairs. 

The stone carver at Amaravuti was as much a peasant at heart as a courtier m his taste. 
Hi* knew the simple life of the poor suul the grandeur of the court. He was at once at home 
in carving represent;! limn. of the poor man's liui, the royal palace or the storied monastery 
of the monks of the Order. The chisel of the sculptor has worked with as great a sympathy 
at the lowly hut wit h its thatched roof and simple windows and doors (pi, xi. fig. 16) as with 
awe and solemnity at the mighty city gateways (pi. xi. Iig. 7) and royal storied mansions or 
as with love and reverence at the dwellings of monks (pi. xv* fig. U and their sacred shrines 
(pi. lix, fig. 2), 

Life has not been an empty dream witli these masters, tt was full of throbbing interest 
fnr them and they studied it closely. The life of the period was rich. Every item of daily 
life was based on the principles of the aesthete. As men of cultivated taste the sculptors 
knew* the rich store uf artistic material around them and transferred it all into imperishable 
forms on marble. We thus know of the lib of the age in all its details—the dre*i they wore, 
the ornaments they loved, the furniture they used, the houses they occupied, tlu- Courtesies 
they observed, the battles they fought —in short the life they livtd. 

In art as in poetry suggestion and utterance are the two most important factors. The 
former undoubtedly is superior to the latter. The best art Iras always something to feed 
the imagination of the spectator. Not so the latter that stops with what it has to say when 
it is said. But not all art can be suggestive, Obvious factors cannot be suggested and 
there are occasions where suggestion alone matters. A master knows lib needs arid adopts 
Ills mode ol expression accordingly- The sculptor at Amaravuti knew what lie was about 
as only a master can know and the results can be seen on the marbles which he worked. 

There are methods of suggestion ; suffice it for us to consider two of them here - 
suggestion uf form and suggestion ol souse, i here are so many examples that a few will 
suffice. Suggestion of form i> suggestion by the lineaments of the body when it is under 
the complete sway of emotion or when a great being so overwhelms every emotion that rises 
in his bosom that only his glorious personality in its perfect equilibrium and calm is observed. 
An example of the first is the figure of Udayana.bow in band with his anger aroused (pi. xxxj 
fig, 1). Another is the noble elephant Chaddanta, the lord of the herd cut it hid to a parasol 
whose tender submission to the heartless worm of a him ter is out of sheer compassion, (pi, jtxvi. 
fic. 2). The animal, whose gigantic form appears a repository of os much compassion, 
kneels at the feet of a mere dwarf whose villainy in cutting the tusks is in proportion quite 
the reverse to Ins puny form- The medallion representing the elephant Nniagtri offers a 
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tbinl example. He is shown ni-Iiing furiously along but a calm awl dignified is at 

the other end with the Hast kneeling before Urn (pi. xnv. fig. I>. Thu people m the bAk"uy 
above are an interpretation o( the change of scene and activity m the composition. *»>■■ 
of wonder at the drafted crowd afraid of the intoxicated Hast is obvious in the faces of the 
people in the part of the balcony immediately above this scene, but at the extreme left above 
where Buddha stands, the thrilled spectator instinctively brmgs his hands into an atiitud 
of reverence to .hat jrieat soul whose personality was enough to control the most exuberan 
of passions even In others and that in an uniutdligc.it beast- Another and a lather nove 
examph of suggestion of malignant form is to H found in a carving showing Buddha s 
triumph over Mam and bis hosts (pi. ix, fig. T). The expression tn every one o the dwarfs 
is sufficiently arresting but yet then' is something far superior to anything m 
idea at once brilliant and unique. Later artists have copied U and as a vual tfa^ UH 
lived through centuries- The searchy eves of a fierce Hast look out of a bon s face carved 
dexterously on a dwarf’s stomach as h manifestation of the morbid feelings therein nurtured. 

The figure of Buddha in the Temptation scene is itself very suggestive. While the 
hosts of Mara, that attack Buddha to wean him away from his great resolve to attain supreme 
enlightenment, form an important feature in the Temptation *eene in the carvings and 
paintings from Gandham. Benares, Ajairt* etc, they arc not given that prominence at 
YimiravaLi (see top centre pi. foe, fig. 2). and rightly- Tin: host dwindles into msignihcauce 
and is represented by three dwarf yakshns grovelling under the throne of the Supreme One. 
TH large-sized figure of Buddha doH ndt and cannot throw the slightest hint suggestive of 
the sculptor’s lack of knowledge of proportions and in drawing. Ihem.g ty 

power of Buddha to crush all opposition by IH strong will and the supreme incapacity of the 
Evil One to overcome the Blessed One is typified by the suggestive representation of the giant 
rod the pygmy. The women (m&rtotJhvah) are on the other hand caned in moderate 
proportions- Htcy tire rightly givrn prominence. Thcgaii. the <Wk~. fcn.u~i »* £ 
graLul peise <w S tfkailg.>) oi evnry ""™ has engaged the attention ..fil.v 

Llptor wto bus spared himsell no pains tn lavish ravishing bounty nn the women to show 
the world how great was tint temptation. That is of cm.* the 1 -ruw: el Bttddha through 
the chisel- Overeoming the host was a comparatively easy task compared to tin. unruffled 
composure in the ptyset.ee oi ravishnig beauty and temptation. Rightly has Kalidasa said 
“Z*e«» -* f.*r.ya.« >«*«™ M»ri * '« «M» iKumaraaombhav. i, SO) • they 
are really great whose mind is unperturbed even in the presence ol active can* 

there for.” 

Suggestion oi sense in ..it is *• interest!., s as it is novel. The- earliest visual expression 
ot idea hv man has been through hpnes-ideegm^ The method has in some way or 
Xr hngeml through centuries and has, a* we find bom instances .» irterature. served a 
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most fascinating aid to lover? to suggest their feehngs, thoughts, circumstances and possible 
trysts. But to the sculptor at Amarevatt the method had a higher purpose to serve. He 
used it almost as a sacred language. The earliest known art in India has been symbolical 
and every symbol suggests something definite. As in all other early Buddhist sculpture*, here 
also Buddha has been represented symbolically by footprints [pi. iv, tigs. 32 and 33) or the 
thrce-pnonccd sign (in tula) on a flaming pillar (pi. iv T fig. 34). In scenes where the reflective 
prim e Siddhartba flees from the palace the sculptor merely raises an umbrella over the 
horse Kanthaka and the presence of tin- prince Is suggested (pi. xix. fig* l a). But the most 
unique suggestion seems to he that of Bodhgaya—Gayasba. A bull s head suffices to snggc.M 
the Lei in Gayasfea and a chakra or ^iicet which ■'tand i : for Buddha s dharma and wh ich i-> 
the essence of his knowledge or bodhi computes the name of thU famous place where Buddha 
attained his sambodhi or enlightenment (pi. Ixiit. fig. 1 b). Mrgadava or the deer park 
near Benares where Buddha preached his dharma for the first tune is suggested by the figures 
of deer—«frgu -(pi, Ixiit, fig. J c). The principal events of Buddha's life are all repre¬ 
sented by symbols that suggest them- A* Fouchcr has explained even the taunne symbol 
and tin lion have their significance [Fouchcr I, pi, 1 and explanation). 

The education of the .-culptor in the empire of the Satavaliauns was rot confined to the 
methods n[ chiselling. He wa> well read in literature and knew well many of the nllicd 
arts. Tin* scene depicting Siddhxrtha's departure (to the extreme right of the friew* above 
the stupa on a casing slab, pi. lix, fig, 2) is a splendid example of how the sculptor has 
immortalised the sleeping harem as described by India's first and most revered poet, Vatmiki, 
whom a pool who just preceded the sculptor in age, Asvaghosha. completely echoed in 
describing similar theme in the palace of prince Siddhartba, Every verse of V'almiki with 
descriptions of damsels sleeping, hugging each a musical instrument, has its counterpart in 
Asvaghosba and every attitude herein described has a visualised picture in miniature carved 
on the slab by the sculptor in a manner that even Valmiki may feel honoured. The descrip¬ 
tion of the noble ladies of Havana's harem asleep is interesting for comparison with the sculp- 
ture''The slender-waisted wives of the sovereign of the Rakshasas, overcome with 
languour consequent on drink and amorous encounter, were fast asleep at the very places 
where they were seated. And another transceudentaiiy beautiful damsel possessed of lovdy 
limbs, skilled in dance, was last asleep, betraying comely movements (during sleep). And 
smother was seen asleep, embracing a vtna, like a lotus witli spreading petals, resting by the 
sidenf a raft. And another dark-eyed wench was asleep with her matlduku on her lap, 
like a loving mother having a boy. Another damsel possessed of graceful limbs and a 
shapely bust was bring down, hugging her kettledrum, like a woman embracing her !over t 
obtained after a long time. And one lotus-eyed female was asleep embracing her r7p« ; 
liki on amorous damsel hugging her fair paramour. And another girl of retrained self. 
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given to dancing, had come under the sway of sleep, embracing her vipaiici like a female 
sleeping with her lover. And another having inebriate eyes, was fast asleep, embracing her 
mrdanga with her charming, plump, and tender limbs, resembling gold. Another female 
of faultless features, endued with a slender frame, having been overcome by lassitude conse¬ 
quent on drink, was asleep, with her pariava on the ends of her lower garment, held fast 
with her hands. Another woman was sleeping soundly embracing her dindima, with another 
bound at her back, like a female taking both her lover and her child. Another damsel 
having eyes resembling lotus-petals, having come under the influence of liquor, was asleep, 
firmly holding her adamvara with her hands.” (Dutt’s translation, pp. 919-920.) 

Other features in the sculptures are reminiscent of the description in the epics. Fhe 
ihdmrgas or animals of phantasy are visual records of their literary descriptions. The 
lion-faced mules described in the Ramayana (vi, 51, 28) are actually ridden by yaksha 
attendants of both Punnaka and Mara in the sculptures. The peculiar fish with fore-part 
of elephant or horse and hind part of fish is the Gajavaktra jhasha and Minavaji 
(Mahabharata iii, 173, 50). 

Among architectural motifs these and many others, like the Atlantes Yakshas, rows of 
geese and of lovely ladies like the early Bharhut and Jaggayapetta yakshis, are after descrip¬ 
tions in epics (see Sivaramamurti 1. pp- 90-92). The Gajalakshmi motif that occurs on the 
Bharhut gateway is reminiscent of the Lakshmi on the lotus carrying lotuses and attended 
by elephants carved on the gateway of Ravana’s Pushpaka (Ramayana v, 7, 14). 

The Ramayana describes Kabandha as huge, headless and devoid of neck, with his 
face on his stomach (iii, 69, 27). The sculptor of Amaravati has made an exceedingly 
interesting study of this subject and created a visual form of an evil one with head on stomach 
so cleverly introduced that with his normal head above the shoulders he looks at first sight 
in no way different from his comrades that attack Buddha. This strange creature occurring 
in the Temptation scene in a sculpture of the third century A.D. at Amaravati (pi. lx. fig. 1) 
has inspired many other sculptors of later date and for nearly six centuries the motif was 
popular. Contemporary sculptors working elsewhere close by as at Ghantasala, and sculptors 
of a later date like those of the Guptas, Vakatakas and PaUavas have immortalized the motifs 
(pi. iii, fig. 5 a, b, c, d, e, f). Thus an epic tradition has persisted through the ingenuity of an 
intelligent sculptor, versed in the literary traditions of his land. And when we remember 
the great position occupied by the Puranas, long lists of whose heroes are given in the 
Satavahana inscriptions for impressing the greatness of the king by comparison to them, 
it is easy to understand how they inspired the sculptors. 

The art traditions of the Satavahanas are great. They are the results of the development 
of art all over the land for ages. This early pan-Indian art unity accounts for similitude 
of details in concepts, like the Yakshi carrying food and water occumng at Mathura and 
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Amaravati (see pi. 



i, fig. a, b). Simultaneously draped but yet nude figures occur at Mathura 
and Amaravati (Vogel 1, pL xix and pi. xxiii, fig. 2 of this book)* 
Early figures from Bharhut, Amaravati and Cave x of Ajanta go 
together (pi. i, fig. 1 a, b, c.). Note the turbans, necklets, ear¬ 
rings, facial features, and position of hands joined in adoration. 
The fan-shaped headgear of the Vrkashaka at Sanchi has its 
counterpart in Mathura and Amaravati (pi. i. fig. 2 a, b, c). The 
same standard of a princely figure is maintained at Polonoruva as 
at Amaravati (pi. i, fig. 6 a, b), and we know from the inscriptions 
at Nagarjunakonda how closely the monks in the Krishna valley 
came together with those in Tambapanni or Ceylon. Executed in 
the realm of the same king, sculpture in the eastern territory has 
its parallel in the western territory ; and figures from Amaravati 
agree with those at Karle (pi. i, fig. 5 a, b). 

And Amaravati art that’continued and fostered earlier tradi¬ 
tions, itself inspired later art. The dynasties that succeeded the 
Satavahanas carried on the traditions of their predecessors. And 
in the Ajanta caves many a pose of the painted figures are echoes 
of the Amaravati figures (pi. ii; figs. a. b; c, d; e. f; g, h ; i, j ; 
k, 1; m, n : o, p); only the decorative element chiefly composed 
of pearls and ribbons so characteristic of Gupta sculpture is here 
an addition to the simpler but yet noble sculpture of Amaravati. 



In the Chalukyan sculptures the Satavahana tradition is con¬ 
tinued through their immediate Gupta-Vakataka sources and the 
long muktayajnopavita, jewelled udarabandha, twisted cloth 
below the waist, and suvanuivaikakshaka for women are 
excellent examples. The motif of head on stomach of dwarf also 
occurs in Chalukyan sculpture. Many good examples are found 
in the early caves at Badami (fig. 3 a, b, c and d). 



no. 3 

CS. del. 


But for the Linga at Gudimallam in Chittoor district there 
is no early specimen of sculpture in the vicinity of Tamil land yet 
discovered. But its existence as a solitary representation of an 
early Hindu deity of the 2nd century B. C., in the reign of the 
Hindu Satavahana kings, gives the hope that there may be others 
yet to be discovered. The same Satavahana tradition that accounts 
for the execution of this figure was fostered in the Krishna valley 
m later centuries and persisted there during the time of the 
\ ishnukundins in the sixth century A D. It is from them, as 
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Prof. G. J. Dubreuil has pointed out, that the Pallava cave temples with their sculptures 
beginning with the early ones of Mahendravarman have their origin. 


Figures in identical poses are to be found at Ajanta and Mahabalipuram, both inspired 
undoubtedly by those from Amaravati (pi. i, fig. 3 a, b. c). The development of almost 
all the decorations in Pallava figures, from which it is easy to trace in succeeding epochs, 
is a long and interesting story from about the Mauryan period. The vastrayajhopavita 
such as is worn by the Patna vaksha covers the shoulder of the Kaveripakkam Dakshinamurti 
figured by Gopinatha Rao and now in the Madras Museum (pi. iii, fig. 1 a, b, c). The 
suvarnavaikakshaka of Culakoka at Bharhut adorns the Gajalakshmi at Mahabalipuram 
(pi. iii, fig. 4 a, b, c). The udarabandha of the Parkham Yaksha is found in the 
«ame form with ribbon knot and flowing tassels on the stomach of a dwarf Gana at Mahabali¬ 
puram (pi. iii, fig. 2 a, b, c). The usual udarabandha has also a simultaneous stepping into 
period after period of history. The ribbon on the waist of the Yakshas at Bharhut continues 
on the waist of figures in the Trichinopoly cave temple of Mahendravarman 1 (pi. iii, fig- 3 
a, b, c). And in every one of these caves the transmission of the tradition was through the 
chisel of the Satavahana sculptor. The Amaravati figures come between the earlier and the 
later ones. 


The visitor to Mahabalipuram may note that queer animals like lions with human and 
acquiline heads squat at one end of the Govardhanagiridhara Krshna mandapa. The sculp¬ 
tures have an ancestry that has to be traced back to Amaravati (pi. iii, fig. 7)- Similarly 
in the central cell of the Mahishasuramardani cave the Somaskanda group is seated on a 
lion throne which is a replica of the throne of the kings and Bodhisattvas at Amaravati (pi. iii, 
fig. 8). The kirlta worn by Vishnu in the early Pallava sculptures is shaped like a jewelled 
cylinder. Its origin has to be traced back to the crown of Sakka in the Amaravati sculp¬ 
tures where it is his distinguishing mark, no other bearing it (pi. iii. fig- 6 d, e). The most 
interesting of these and many other survivals of Amaravati traditions in Pallava sculpture 
is the type of Buddha’s head with ushnisha and cluster of curls which actually adorns the 
head of a lovely cowherd milking the cowin the Krshna mandapa at Mahabalipuram (pi- iii 
9). The halo round the head of Buddha has survived in the Chalukyan sculptures where 
it has been highly embellished after the traditions of the Guptas and Vakatakas, but it has 
not been much favoured in the Pallava territory being restricted to Surya whose special 
characteristic it has become. The jewelled throne with makara head at either end of the 
top piece from the frame of its back is more frequently seen in Chalukyan sculpture where 
it has been favoured, occurring only occasionally in Pallava sculptures. The cUd-makara 
a head-omament of women at Amaravati has come to adorn the front of some of the best 
early Chola kiritas of deities. The lion on the crown first seen in the third century sculp¬ 
ture of Amaravati (pi. viii, 25) continues and becomes a beautiful motif in early Chola 
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sculptures like the dvarapakkas -if the KiJayur temple in South Arcot district or at the 
Briiadisviira temple at Tanjore. The rhuhhv little dwarfs who follow Mara in the A man* 
vati srufptures develop into the quaint hut vet lovely Sivaganas of (he Pa I lava sculptures 
dancing in as many odd fashions as at Aiiiaiavatj (pi. i; Annual Report of the Madras 
Museum for I*>38-39). The apparently nude feminine figures of Amantvali suggesting thi- 
transpatency of their apparel persist at Mababalipuram in the lovely figure - of women that 
are very much after their early w«jrc*!v and the figures of men arc not also different ip!, i i 
3 a, b, e). 

Thus the art traditions of Amaravat i have travelled south and enriched Pa!lava sculp¬ 
ture. From the magnificent carvings at Mahabalipuram we have many a motif to observe 
and study. Mahabalipuram was the seaport of the Pal lava monarchy ■ The an that was. 
inspiredjby the Amarav-mi traditions travelled from here beyond the seas and determined 
the style of sculptures far away in Java and other places. As the simple Brahmi script 
developed into the fiend Grant ha script of thu Pallava* of the seven tli century A.P- so ha> 
PaHava sculpture developed from the simpler but beautiful an of Ain ara vat i, acquiring a 
richer butfstill a restrained elaboration of ornamentation a parallel of which in found in 
Bara budtir and Prambanam. 

THE FIGURE OF BUDDHA AND BUDDHIST SYMBOLISM. 

Introduction 

Die earliest re presen I at ions of Buddha are symbolical, the symbol employed always 
including a r pair of feet and often consisting-merely of the feet* This is common in sculpture 
ai Bharhut. Sanehi, Bodligaya and Amnravati and was the way Buddha was worshipped 
before the representation of his person cann into vogue. The origin of the figure of Buddha 
has been a subject . i great controvemy and its true nature is not yet established with 
certainty.^ The symbols of Buddha art a great problem* Why was Buddha worshipped 
W«y there mi images before Buddha s time ? Why was an image o! Buddha 
nut made if there were images ef other gods and itreat personalities ? Die answers to th™ 
questions should explain the absence of Buddhist images among the early sculptures amt 
thtow light on iht cin umstances that Jed to the appearance of the physical form of th«- 
Enlightened One in sculpture uf a later date. 

Symbols t?a. images, 

Buddha was a great prearher and ranks among the greatest of souls, [he gentlest, the 
noblest, and the best. But however great he may have 1*™, and however much his name 
may be hallowed by dm -numerous legends that cluster round him, it cannot be gainsaid 
that he was a human being, the son of king Suddhodana .mil Mayadevt. in his tune he was 
honoured as a Mtka ksmjpa vr a great recluse. He was adored as much by his followers 
m his day asjrrere thr great re his in the heyday of Hindu glory when a Jaaaka kept court 
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195 £| ASflAKAVAll StULTH' 

„ raKa[1U walked Lbevs-Ud^ And u such sages as tfose could be n-presented in Unman 
ftmu Buddha also could presumably be similarly represented. We must therefore enqmn 
whether any figures of wp* were moulded or cbfodkd in day or stone in very eady day. 
The grammarian Patenj:.li in explaining one of the sutras of Pmnm ne I, 89 } *zy> t * 
derived in a particular way the word Kasyapa must mean a statue of sage asyapa. ‘-'P^' 

stations of sages in human form must therefore have existed m 1 atatijah s time. * 

weU established that Patanjali flourished during the reign of the Smiga king Agnimitm in 
the second century B.C, It h thus clear that soch images were known at the very time when 
Buddha m being symbolically presented at Bharhut. What can be the re^n for this ? 
5 urelv it cannot merely no the score of reverenn to the Master when sages and *.-m> 
as ereatltf honoured had their statues prepared. It U well known from the Mahabharata 
that Ekalavya prepared a figure of the sage whom he chose ns his master though the sage 
would not teach him to wield the bow. Greater devotion to a master than that of Lkalavya 
tft niona lv unrecorded. If there were the hast question of profanation of the sacred person 
of the Master by a material representation of his form. Dtona would undoubtedly have 
Lt without a statue. Kalidasa, who is assigned to the Sung* period, makes use of a common 
Zrv* in Sanskrit cMmfaUMf (one whose form exist* only in a picture) as a euphe* 
Listic way of denoting one who is dead (Rughuvamsa ^ 15 ). This makes it clear that 
the m-nrnrv of dead persons was commonly perpetuated by portrait Bhasa i Praitmanataka 
-Vet iii PP 46 - 50) 1 mentions portrait statues, but this does not help us as his dramas haw yet 
to be proved genuine. Portraits of great men dead or living were however clearly in use. of 
which the magnificat royal portrait sculpts of the Mian* stdl survive. Centuries after 
their time great king* like Ajataratru and Udayana. contemporaries of the Master, were sculp¬ 
tured at Bharhut (Cunningham ». pi. svi) and Amawvati (pi. mv. fig. 1 pi. x«v figs, 1 
* 2 iind pi I fK 1 ). But m the swim P atie1 whenl Ajfttasatni was dopictedat Bharhut m a 
“, uraI manlier the Master wassuggested by asymbol. Tte «* have been strong r«a,.n 
L this mul early representations of divinities offer > clue. TUusSurya wasrvpnrsen.cdbya 
disc Siva by hie linen and Uinta* by the Srivaisa symbol; and though Buddlia was no more 
tban a meat Master doting his lifetime yet afwr hisdeath h« was deliberately shown syinboh 
X ,iE n god, the new sec. being perhap, conscious Hs state of intanev aod tan. n 
stp'oelbening popular beliei cod heightening its own glory by depclkgfts Mtaerlike one o 
Aelov confemporary deities. Thus the thought .bat be was human woe at Bra: by nut 
the minds nf p«.plc but after sufficient time had elapsed and the tobpon had established 
"I II Buddha cine to be depleted in anthropomorphic form nod even then,never completely 
I , rwr-vki iru? to some extent even in Mathura. .No doubt this sausfied.popular fcel- 
‘ C ^L* pvopl, accustomed frjm their birth to images of Kubera. Va^kvaiSiva, Yakshw. 
"te.Tnr”h^ri of images similar to those of the high** deities known to them must have 


t afoo :\rjvamuliuii, Tati. I. ch. ^1* 
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heightened their reverence for and strengthened their belief in the new faith that they had 
embraced. This probability ^strengthened by the fact that image* of Buddha prepared 
during liis lifetime arc recorded. One i>f his greatest royal devotees, Pasenadi Kiwala had a 
beautiful wooden statue of the Master prepared! while Buddha W1$ awav i,i heaven to preach his 
Dhanna to hi* mother Mayadevi. Many centuries later H in™ Thsam- saw this,mage (R^l 1 

VOl ± p ' Xhv) ‘ (:unninKhum (1 * P- ltJ > h* th« as the fashion of replanting the Master 
anthropomoiphieally was of later origin the image must have been just a suggestion through a 
wIutI pother images were in use this explanation seems ..nuecc^r-v But ,,, ,| 
corn*, it shows that the craving of the people for something akin to the representation of the 
deities adored at the time had to be satisfied if they were to be reconciled to the faith. Ir 
is this same necessity thy accounts for the inclusion of Surya, Cam} re, lndm. Brahma 
Kubera, Ukshmi and otlnx gods and goddess i.. the Buddhist pantheon, but to emphasis 

S^rr 0 * “r„r ir 

the earliest ceprcscutatjoas of Hindu drills yet known ware „ M <vmWie _ th( £ 

were anthropomorphic, remtaothropomorpWo and symbolic represenutira'-tke symbolic 
were .he most myotic ^tive ot much tbtf ordinmy »„de re ,uadi,., coaid ao, uumpo- 
h^d. Eve,, today symbota wonlap prevail, i„ the ywr., ai m , hm d ,v„ r !hip 

ami m the oI onhodoy Brahmans who du no, Krcstlv favour a„.h™pom.., ,.i,ir 

representations. r 1 

Symbolic representation of the Master being favoured bv lib followers, they had i 
w,de range of ^mibok from which to choose. Every symbol used by the Mdfaut was 
pre-Buddha The feet, the overflowing vase, the throne, wheel, tree, stupa parasol 
flaming pillar, lotus, auspicious signs on feet, trisnk, lion, bull, elephant, and various symbol* 
such as str,jaccha and s^hka are ill pre-Buddhist. Similar!v Buddha’s nuihibur tsKa 
hikshums (marks of th; greatest of men,, arc pre-BnddhisU Thu Buddhist books ctearfv 
reveal how completely they are saturated with pre- Buddhist notions. Mam and KalHa 
daughter rather than the wife that the Hindu Rati is). Sakka and Snja(Sad with name 
shghtJy altered), Jialwbrahma (with the addition of the prefix Maha), Surya deva ,„d 
Cane re deva, Pancas.ldut the musician, MataJi the charioteer. Apt4re.se., such an Sfisrekwi 
ami t Tvasi, nver godded including Gnnga, tree spirits, and snpamas. yakshas and 

rakshasas, the guardians of the quarters including VVisrevana, Kubera and Sri as godded 


The C,tiiicrrwibUm lm%k feuty Andhra) rnriiitlH both symbol wd Iihut,- and Hhh , t- ^ ~ 

urn) Haiti. TteSungiinufCflf BaLuami rathe Lucknow Murrain b i.nihroponi.>rphjc iT u v> ' n(xH 

C T i " n ' 7** ”* **■ - *■ from ££ ^ *t 

KiuMn w U lp, urcs cl HJndn ifertict u* M.thur, Museum ** 

^ or i£ sssrs^ssss^ 

• Metallk- (tittle wild W> * K diagram .,t,J JctleR irwiwd. 

- Mcttme reprocntaiion in mlirf ormyu« Oh sra m vtf it [tcri . 

‘ F »' ,e important Hindu UefttM ! n ihcir ^mbtiJn: form. 
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of prosperity, are all earlier concepts utilized by the Buddhists. The gems of the cakra- 
vartin are nothing but the precious things that arose out of the milky ocean and which were 
mostly appropriated by Indra and Vishnu. The winged horse of the Valahassa breed, the 
elephant of the Uposatha class, the precious jewel, and the perfect queen are all echoes 
of Uccaisravas, Airavata, Kaustubha and Lakshmi. The wheel jewel is but the discus 
of Vishnu. Mandhata the greatest of emperors has been taken from the Mahabharata. 
Other borrowings, which include the stories from the Ramayana and Mahabharata incorpo¬ 
rated in the Jatakas, are too numerous to be mentioned and are already well known. Even 
personalities are the same, Vasudeva son of Devagabbha (slight modification of Devaki), 
Nandagopa, Kamsa, Baladeva, Dasaratha, Rama, Sita, Lakkhana, Yudhitthila, Ajjuna. 
Bhimasena, Nakula, Sahadeva, Kanha (Krshna, t.e.. Draupadi), Kanhadipayana, Animan- 
davya, Isisinga and Vidhurapandita to mention a few. Familiar names like Koravya and 
Dhatarattha are also repeated though they do not signify the same person. Even place 
names are given in their proper associations. Vasudeva is bom in Mathura and 
establishes himself in Dvaraka. Ayodhya is ruled by Dasaratha. With so many of the 
existing notions incorporated in their own thought the Buddhists similarly used existing 
symbols with great dexterity. 

Bodhi Tree (Vrksha Caitya) Symbol of Yaksha and Vanadevata. 

Vrksha caityas were favourite popular objects of worship. The pipal tree, made 
so important in the Vibhuti adhyaya of the Bhagavadgita where the Lord identifies Himself 
especially with it among trees, assumed an importance previously undreamt of when finally 
associated with Buddha himself. In depicting Buddha or the empty throne under the 
Bodhi tree, always with the emphasis on the tree, the popular craving for yaksha worship 
(generally under trees) and vanadevata worship or adoration of tree spirits was satisfied. 

Symbols of Sovereignty. 

The soothsayers, as is well known, predicted two things for Buddha, supreme 
sovereignty if he were a householder and Buddhahood if he became a monk. The thought 
of his sovereignty was always present in the minds of his followers who gave Buddha all 
the marks of a sovereign including wheel, throne and umbrella. 

The wheel. _As a symbol of sovereignty it can be traced back to the earliest times. 

Dr. Fabri has an interesting article in the memorial volume for Mile. Linossieur showing 
its very early occurrence in Persia and elseu’here (1, pp. 210—213). It is the idea of the 
moving of the wheel of sovereignty that gave rise to the word cakravartin. The wheel of 
power'has always been held by Vishnu Punishottama, pre-eminent among Purushas as the 
protector of the universe. In Vishnu is embodied by Hindus the concept of the mightiest 
of monarchs even exceeding Indra the king of the gods. He wears the costliest yellow 
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silk, has ali mahajmruskdatehtQas. is marked by the irlvaisa on his chest, and is the 
Inni of Sri, the Lady of Prosperity in all her forms ; his vehicle is Ciaruda. chief among the 
birds and bis couch Sesha the lonl of nagas. ludra and Brahma revert ^ him. His 
wheel, a symbol of the greatest of all hi, b^n transferred as a symbol oi sovereignty to the 
cakravartiji who is accepted in all Hindu books as partial incarnation or Vishnu This 
wheel of the <5akravartin was associated with Buddha whose spiritual dominance over 
prince? and peasants alike was symbolically represented m his turning of the wheel of law 
though not of sovereignty. His dominance over all, like Vishnu's, compels devos including 
Sakka and Mahabrahma, and garudss and nagas to worship him. Even the naga conch 
of Vishnu is suggested bv the Mucilinda incident. 1 

The lion throne (SowAistima} is another very ancient symbol. On ihU, the king’s seat 
Buddha is often seen in the sculptures. It is commonly associated with the f>ddapltka 
(foot-stool) so Significant in the royal court as ih« object to be touched by the forehead of 
any vassal. 


SitMchattra or tJte white iimhrelh i„. —To achieve ekacchuUradh tpiitya or the dominance 
of h single umbrella over the universe was an ambition usual among powerful monarch* 
Who SOI about on tour>, of conquest. Such an umbrella was held as prince Siddhorth* 
departed from Kapilavastu on bis horse Kanthaka; for ho could have become supreme in 
the world in temporal power if he had chosen to remain a bondholder. It is the percent 
thought of there having been the possibility of Buddha's becoming m emperor that accounts 
for the concept of the umbrella raised over him by Mahabrahma, while India, waved the 
chaiiri, as the Master descended from heaven by the miraculous golden jewelled ladder. 


Sir jv accha (see below, p. 83), 

This is the symbol of Lakshmi or Sri. the lady of prosperity, and worn by Vishnu cm 

, K v r 1 ' J“T ie “ **!*■* m «■*" to tWr to give thorn tho status 

th, b«t of all (Vocol I. pi. xx,\vii) continued to depict it 

™ ,hci h “ t - ®"' Buddhists had to show it on th: feet oi their master tnstrad. perhao, 
the chest often being covered by the doafc. 


1 Diwtiafai* this ■ Mated on lnaVe■ type t.'mmr.r.iVAuinv (itj, p , >4. , JVA ^ f) . .. 

.1 or standing fi cure , hotrod by the expanded lioodj of a ooKocohain..* . Jhj anJ Jjna 'ype of 

‘ Vkbmu Anaiumriti-bm not *|* 4 y, reditiin*. there bring 1 fine ^ted Lunpk m' JJ*’ ' tfP< 

[*"? 3 eofflmot, inl ™< Here in the wmy „ WDuJd be ralU | I0 S* 1 ? I '' 

hut Ifat worn* t, ™ probable. A, »„> r.uc the MOUteum nore 0 f £L tl Tl *H* l 

found by a wrpttii (io«fc K older than *ny p*>iblc BaddS, ‘ **** ° ttm * ■ 

name Ahiochaira, 1 ft:rpe^l■ulnb^dLl 1 , i D d as Cctniwngham -rn rr mrii iv n h ‘* the place 

from ihe tiimtu.", fSwi u) * ?e * u ’ lht probably*** the ^ 
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M auk* of the Greatest Ot Men {Mahapprushaj-aksHamas). 

These An all pre-Buddhist. Buddha has all of these being ih« greatest personality of 
his time. Thf earliest of the sculptures of Malmpurasha^ - Hindu, Buddhist and Jain—show 
Ihoi: TTi^rk;. with particular care- These include the irirdfsa already described, super¬ 
human stature, royal gait, certain marks of the hands and feet, and m the case of Buddha 
tbr ush#ii):i (cranial protuberance) which appear peculiar to him. Even these two marks 
can be accounted for, 

Uskiiisha -'—The on pi ii ol this protuberant can l>r seen in certain t’.iuidhai.i and 
Mathura sculptures (Vogel l, pL xxvra : Banerji J. N. pi. I, fig. 1 and pi. 2), especially the 
former, the whole of the hair being worked into a jata (topknot) evidently modelled on the 
jotahkara of Rudru and of the tapasas (ascetics). Other Gandhara Buddhas, contemporary 
with these, reduce the jata- to a protuberance covered with dost: curls which cover also Ibe 
rest of the heath The earliest Mathura Buddhas have the whole of the hair twisted into a 
single i ai jje sinistra) (he., clockwise) shell-like curl. Somewhat later ones have a shaven head 
with a line above the forehead which may perhaps represent the usJtntsha which is other¬ 
wise absent- In tin: late Kushan and Kushan-Gup La transitional periods (Vogel 1. ph \ast) 
the ushnishn is represented by a protuberance the whole head being covered invariably 
with dose smistral curls. In figures oilier than those of Buddha such curb were already 
in use when xlm Bharlml railing was carved- Though Dr, b’abri (pp. 236—241) shows the 
occurrence of clockwise curls in earlv Persian sculpture, this motif need not l>e of foreign 
origin- 

UjftpjsAa or turban occupied in early an the place of mkuUt or crown in later art. 
As in later jata- 1 wearing figures the hair itself was called jaiamakuta, so in early figures 
the bait itself got the name of ushftis/ia. Here again is evident the desire of the monks to 
remember that Buddha could have worn the royal turban if he had chosen but as he* was 
a monk it has been modified into a peculiar lump with curls. 

(Jrfta is simply kasturl Mafia of a king transferred to Buddha in spite of his being a 
monk. 

The on tin feet are signs of predestination for supreme sovereignty and are found 

not only on Buddha’s feet but also on the feet of urthankaras (Vogel 1, pi. xxvi-a) as well as 
on those of the greatest Hindu kings. They are the ribhadhtajakidi iatii\pahracHina 
described by Kalidasa as on the feet of the great, samrat Kaghu.* The feet of Raghu marked 
with these auspicious symbols could lie touched by the various kings only through hi- special 
grace, so great an emperor was he t Raghuvamsa iv. 88)- Such was the glory of a mortal 
emperor. Reverence for the universal emperor Vishnu can be understood by multiplying 
this a thousand-fold. 


1 On the of CoofnarJi^Himy f I , & Bancrji, J. N. 


m Great gruiutfiithcT or Ranru 
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Feet. 

The feet of Trivikrama that measured the universe gave special prominence to the 
worship of tshnupada. from which all pada worship may be derived. It is unnecessary 
** Jayaswal (2, p. 84) has said to prove the antiquity of the worship 

of Vshnupada. Suffice it to say that the Nirukta of Yaska older than Panini, who preceded 
Buddha, explains Vishnu’s strides at Gaya. This is enough evidence for the origin of 
Buddhapada worship. The unusual Rudrapddas of a later date from Jahngira near Bhagal- 
pur (Cunningham 4. p. 24) are also derived from the same earlv concept of Vishnupada 
(Sivaramamurti 6. p. 27). The pada concept is well brought out by the story of the 
pddukas of Rama in the Ramayana which is borrowed by the Jataka of Dasaratha wherein 
Bharata rules with their aid as in the Ramayana. 


Lion, Bull and Elephant. 

The lion ball and elephant so often carved in the sculptures also denote the superior 
nature of the Master- Panam's grammatical sutras (ii, 2. 56 and 62) lay down rules for the 
formation of words signifying the greatness of a person by epithet based on comparisons. 

' .V 8 "’ !"f “ d f? hant *-* chose " for purpose. Purmha-voighra, purushn- 
rskabh *i and p„,„sM«n,ara are suggestive of the very best type of men. Though these 
associations with the best of animals are thus very old they acquire a fresh significance in 
the case of Buddha who was called Sakyasimha, the lion among the Sakyas. was born under 
he zodiacal sign of the bull, and descended from heaven to enter his mother’s womb in the 

T °i\ w e ' e s P T l 1 :' Si f ifiCan “ ,he li0 "' b “" a " d el 'P»ant ha, been discussed 

at length by Foucher (1, p. 21 and explanation of pi. i a 9 , 10 and 12). 

SVASTIKA AND PURNAKUMBHA 

For the suggestion of special auspiciousness the svastika (pi. i v . fi gs . 36 anH rn 
and PurpahmUu, (oversowing vessel) are as significant as the sMvactha The sonslibl 
■s an ancient symbol that occurs even at Mohenjo-Daro. The oversowing vessel has hoarC 
antiquity. Dr. Coomaraswamy has shown the occurrence of the motif j„ early A-syriaT 

s™bo, ( S > °p“ my PP ' ^ Fabn ' PP 2I, ' 221) - 11 “ “ Asiatic 

AH the above symbols are used as decorative motifs i„ architecture. The - 

may be seen above caitya windows in some of the Amaravati sculptures („l J 
The Ramayana mentions the soastikn as one of several ground plam, ,„ r b „jldTngs in Lanka 
(Ramayana, v, 4, 7 and 8 ). Overflowing vessels as symbolic of auspiciousness anrl 1 , 

flank doorways. Hindu deities are often invoked in kalasas (nitrL \■ \ d P Cnty 

tv.r.vkumbh* is considered the highest form of reverential wefcome to a^si' tha 
fUled pitchers flanking the doorway is so popular a theme that an earlv c . g , ' A P ° f 

about it in one of the songs of the Gathasaptasati (ii, 40). This ancren^with^rer 
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suggested by lotuses in the vase, has been incorporated by the Buddhists among their symbols. 
Foucher explains it as symbolic of the bathing of Buddha at his birth. Coomaraswamy 
{4, p. 187) rejects his suggestion, pointing out that the abhisheka (bathing) motif occurring 
in Bharhut, Sanchi, etc., if representing the bathing of the newborn babe of Maya should 
have also been present at Amaravati, where it does not occur. He thus proves that it is 
a representation of the abhisheka of Sri as related in the Srisukta; and bathing of the babe 
having nothing to do with the pre-Buddhistic abhisheka or purriakumbha concepts, the 
overflowing vessel is of doubtful value as a iepresentation of the birth of Buddha. The 
abhisheka of Lakshmi is itself suggestive of Rajyalakshmi (Goddess of prosperity) the sdmrajya- 
abhisheka, the bathing of the emperor in the coronation. The passion of the Buddhists 
to appropriate some form of abhisheka like that used in the gTand coronation of a cakra- 
vartin for their spiritual Master has given rise to such scenes as the emptying of water jars 
by elephants over the feet on the throne beneatfi the Bodhi tree, and over the stupa, as seen 
in the capitals of pillars at Kanheri (Coomaraswamy 4, p. 185) where no nativity can be 
expected or admitted. 


Trisula on Wheel. 

The tri sula on wheel is a symbol from the time of Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall 2, pp. 437 
and 449, nos. 80 and 237), but its significance has never been satisfactorily explained. In 
pointing this out Ghosh quotes from Burgess who says that “ the occurrence of the shield, 
the trisula, svastika, etc , at the commencement and end of the earliest of the Junnar, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Kuda and Karle cave inscriptions testified to their ancient use as fortunate 
symbols.” 

Earlier still Cunningham (2, p. 356) explained this symbol as composed of letters symbo¬ 
lising the five elements and also meaning manas. 

Like other ancient symbols borrowed by the Buddhists this had had its own significance 
in still earlier times. As the symbol contains the tri iiila it has been supposed to represent 
the triratna of the Buddhists. This meaning may be imported into it since the symbol 
itself has been borrowed for some purposes. But to get at the real meaning of the symbol 
earlier literature than that of the Buddhists has to be approached. The sdla having Siva 
connections, it is to be expected that something pertaining to Siva or Rudra was involved, 
and the Rudra adhyaya 1 gives us the clue to the explanation, which is palaeographic. Siva 
is here called Mayobhava and Mayaskara. Maya means sukha or bliss. He is bom of 
bliss and confers bliss and is hence himself tantamount to bliss, i.e., Anandarxipa, the state 
of Beatitude. And how was Maya represented ? 


1 Krshna Yajurveda Taittiriya Samhita iv, 5. 
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As shown m fig. 4 a ma was a circle surmounted by a semi-circle, thus resembling the 
taurine symbol, and ya was a semi-circle with a central prong, 
so that the combination of the two symbols in the combined 
symbol, if read from bottom to top thus gives us Maya one of 
the numerons epithets of Rudra. and Yama meaning restraint 
of the senses if read from top to bottom. If turned upside 
down (fig. b) the symbol suggests Santa also meaning restraint 
of senses, the ma in this case resembling the Bhattiprolu type 
which co-existed with the usual type. Ma pronounced' as 
nasal devoid of the vowel element would then read Sam or Bliss, 
As shown in fig. c the letter na was a vertical line arising from 
the middle of a horizontal one, and ma becomes mo by the 
addition of a pair of projections between the circle and semi¬ 
circle, so that by the addition of these projections to the symbol 
representing Maya and Yama a symbol is formed which includes in addition Mana, mind, 
and A ama, salutation (Sivaramamurti 7). 

Flaming Pillar. 

This pillar' always rises from a pair of feet and is crowned by a trisula on a wheel 

, ^ Va Pra f d Ghosh 1X1 dlscassin g k ft P- 493-494) mentions the views of Fergusson 
and Burgess the former of whom thinks it is the counterpart of the a g nili„ ? a of Sivfthe 
latter as intended to establish the superiority of Siva over other Hindu gods. Ghosh 
believes that we may conjecture that in all probability this symbol was inherited from the 
Vedic Fire-worshippers and typifies a truly Aryan practice.” 

This view of Mr. Ghosh is quite acceptable since the Earning pillar is also 
ol posts made of »«.; and other kinds of wood typifying the yipastambhas used in slor.fkel 
and sometimes hewn out of stone to commemorate the performance of sacrifices Tn=o t, j 
early yiytos resembling wooden posts have been found in Mathuta and other place* ™, 
Sivaltnga itself appears to be of yupa origin as the origins of the temple itself ar , ?t J 
in the sacrificial half. The Sami tree is reputed to have fire in it and f 5008 

suggestive of this. “ and “PPW to be 

The flaming pillar also carries over to Buddhism the Rudra. A™; 
of Rudra with Agni implicit in the third eye of Rudra which like iami aUnkin S 

appears to be the Buddhist counterpart of the Hindu Lingodbhava sculnt 11 

at the Kailasanatha and Ellora temples, the tradition being far older tLTli * 7* 

It was probably also connected with the Sthanu form of Siva. * ^ ScuJpturcs * 


1 Pillars of fire on the four sides of Buddha*! 


mentioned 
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It is interesting to compare the flaming pillar with a figure from Mathura with his body, 
aflame figured by Coomaraswamv (2. pi. 16. fig. 2). He takes it to be a yaksha. But it 
resembles an anthropomorphic representation of Agni. Many of the descriptive names 
of Siva such as Tdmra or copper-coloured, Aruna or red as at dawn, Babhru or reddish 
brown, Saspinjara or yellowish red. and Tvishimat or of the nature of lustre, to quote just 
a few show the association with Siva of the colour, lustre and flame of Agni. 

The all-pervasive nature of Rudra is given at the end of the Rudra adhaya in yo rudro 
agrtau y o apsu va oshadlnshu yo rudro bhuvanavive sa tasmai rudraya namo astu (Krshna 
Yajurveda Taittiriya Samhita iv, 5, 11). This gives the clue to an explanation of the 
flaming pillar as represented at Amaravati. Rudra is associated with Agni (fire), Ap (water) 
and Oshadhi (plant life) in his all-pervasive nature occupying the entire universe. The 
flames about the pillar represent Agni associations. The lotus below the feet at the base 
of the pillar suggests aquatic associations. The pillar itself is suggestive of the wooden 
sacrificial post representing the Oshadhi element. 

The flaming pillar with its wheel, trisula, feet and lotus perhaps also contains a suggestion 
of Buddha's superiority over not only the Hindu trinity, but also over Agni and Surya. For 
the lotus is suggestive of Padmabhu (lotus-bom) or Brahma, the feet are suggestive of Vishnu 
while the flaming pillar and tri sula suggest the Agni-Rudra concept and the cakra or the 
wheel suggests the Vedic Adityamai}dala (Solar disc). The symbol thus forms a very 
early example of the blend into one of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Surya, late examples’ of 
which are to be seen at Sachiyamata's temple in Marwar, Dilmal in Guzerat and Bhaval in 
Jodhpur state (compare Bhandarkar 3, p. 114) but with this difference, that it includes 
Agni as well. 

Deer. 

Two deer on etheir side of a wheel were often represented when the scene of the First 
Sermon was intended. Buddha’s presence was as usual suggested by the empty throne 
and feet on a footstool, and the Deerpark, where he first set the wheel of the law turning, 
by deer. The Deerpark (Migadava) is in Isipatana (Rshipattana). These names are 
significant. These deer are the Buddhist counterparts of the Hindu dsrama mrgas (hermi¬ 
tage deer), Buddha being Sakya muni, a sage like the rshis. Hermitage deer were so fondly 
loved by sages that even their newborn little ones would nestle in their laps free from fear 
(Raghuvamsa v. 7) and assured of protection from arrows aimed at them (Sakuntalam Act i, 
p. 22). Manu says (ii, 23) that only a spot where deer move about freely is a sacred place fit for 
yajna (homa sacrifice). Adhyayana (sacred study) is one of the great yaj fuis, and Buddha 
naturally chose Mrgadava or the Deerpark, where the deer roamed without fear, in Isipatana 
or the town of sages to preach his great Dharma. It is significant that the Sakya muni or 
Sakya sage resided in Gandhakuti or the perfumed hut or hermitage, in groves like the penance 
groves of the sages, Nigrodhavana (banyan grove), Venuvana (bamboo grove), Talavana 


i See pi. xxxvii and p. 125 in Chanda 2, for similar early examples from Java. 
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(palm grove) and sc Juitli. His discourses woe delivered seated under a rr.-■ Just as the 

prewhed m the p™* grove (ta^wBBf) seated under the hermitage tree. 
iatramavrAskis}, Buddha is speciajlj associated with ,*/, aj]li oth , T tn 

,lI “ Shu5 re " ,,,,d5 US That tht! Aninvaka porting of the Vedas may only be studied in forests 
uni er trees. Buddha's dose association With trees suggests also the V^siuimUlika an 
ascetic i >T e mentioned in the Ramayana (v. 13. *>), This concept of Buddha *. * ifnm 

"f Sa ?7* prewrVc<1 in the spiral ushnlska of certain early figures of Buddha representing 
the tied-up/utf of sages (see above p. $% * 


The Buddha Image. 

BuddhaV form is a cross between J on aphtha' and .Wfiw». Other moults are 
dust- shaven and exactly like Hindu sanyaans. Buddha alone retains his two-inch curls 
The Gandhara sculpture that represent Buddha with his lop knot are not false ret™* 
fations. If tin passion of the Buddhists to retain signs of royalty such ^ the lion Lime' 
wheel, etc,, m Pa^ouabte and can be understood as consistent with the concent of a monk 
the top knot and moustache 'repulsive to most students of Buddha's lonn-is a correct 

♦ T Buddh4 nCVCT ^ the moustache 2 

n.p knot of lus pnmww pnnedy atatum persisted without growih for i,v w the latter a W 

cui with his sword so as not to exceed two inches (Nidanukatlia n hm -rr. * , 

is indicated by a line immediately beneath the knot the knot itself h fr * * T[ ^ 

his sagehood. 1 * MJU, * s3 t° suggest 

ow C TK U( BDddh \f a lK ™ tm prinCe tutned » clearly reminiscent of the 

old RdiaTshv-here a youthful r^araW- and cannot have b, :cn derived from the Greek 

iE*S ‘ h " b, rf 6 "e 1 " '™ Ws *• I— — h»rp. Nor can GuHham Bau^ 

with Irian i.rb,n. ; ).*rb .„d drapery b, traced bed. l„ any ('.peak o™| Thy 
charactensticallv Indian pose of sitfa/ihaniitia 3 is -.i si , ,, 1 ™. j * ' ■ 

Th, MMU*i« in her pan- Indian lorn, „ She a. '™ lp "'"' s - 

“ 2T?Ji"7r?T" “'““S"" **• H» ridna^ ttand 5*^5! 

hand rajsed and left ham! on hip. CbOmareswamy (10. p , ]7 > deplores th. hr ., “ 

d* early yak^WW Jack Of ^ presets L\^ 1 il h LtfoTth?^”rr t ,>f 

Bodhisattvn figures of Mathura, But that the type ban exceeding!/ i . Jh:r 

by the Inapt front SM„.„jo-Darn in exactly thy *, ,„ x Md trilh^LTl* i “uc! 

* Onr who icnouKes worldly affairs ami kva wM hh wifi* ft, B - 

rankle#, 41 ,onsi “•Vl ia peiwiKC. The rshk are 

1 One Who totally renounces the world, « ,i xtner editu'e wdirJt-™* , 

for fooj. He 13 * \hiven motU. * oul ^ roni 0,le P ,a « m daoiher. bc^nj; 

* Ori £ iri.illy manim a ituihunne 1.1L Hirmcn tnir Fnt<*r , _ 

-usmethine atnilor. ' 1, Ucllc ,n u P®* holding the tuia to(, 4 h or 
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(Marshall 3. pi. clix. fig* II). 'Hie yaksbis and devatas stand with right hand raised anti 
clinging to :i hough or some such thing, rhe Hi rating on Lhe hip. But they diffei Ironi the 
yukshas in that their feet are crossed* This is the standard for Uayadfvi in the Lurobini 
garden, for the nagitiis whether Gandfiara or indigenous and for all other $&tahhsmjikQ$ 
of later date. The yaksha type, representing « being lobe worshipped, comes from an 
earlier concept which is Vedic and is the fore runner of this and of the caknivartin, the tyjx- 
adopted for Buddha as the sJUabhanjiha type was adopted for Maya, If it cannot be said 
that Maya has Greek origin wherefore should it be sought to prove it in the case of Buddha ? 

The figure of Buddha was the result of u necessity. Symbols may have set ted their 
purpose for a time ; but the desire for an anthropomorphic form, especially when folk all 
:iliout worshipped different deities in such form, must have been very strong and no doubt 
accounts for the appearance of the Buddha figure. And what was the model for ii y Buddha's 
statue is not a portrait in the sense that it was a true copy of the Master's features. It was 
an ideal so well standardized that by the beginning of the Gupta period it had become a 
form suggestive of a statue of a gn at contemporary spiritual person. Great teachers of 
the time must have been the first models for the sculptor* A typical teacher, in seated pose 
nimilaj to most seated Buddhas, legs crossed, right hand raised in the attitude of teaching 
and left hand resting on the knee, is carved aL BhaJ'hut and figured by Cbotmaraswainy 
(10. fig. 27). The figure of a monk in the scene representing naga Erapatra worshipping 
Buddha (/w. df. fig. 26) with the addition of halo and ushiiUiu could be turned into that 
of Buddha* And the ttshm$hn with curls occurs, as remarked by Coomaraswamy, in Budb* 
gayu. This material was enough to enable the sculptor ol Mathura to carve his Buddha- 

But the figure of Buddha most popular with the sculptors of Amaravati was somewhat 
different anil seems to be that of a cafcravsrtin in monk's dress. The clenched left hand 
usually caught the upper end of the rob*’ except when it lay flat u« the lap, and the right came 
down considerably to suggest abhaya rather than a command for rain in it- anginal form. 
But this is nothing new, for it is the pose described in the Krshna Yajurveda where the noble 
Brahman a just raises his right hand after adjusting his upper garment of doth or ajina (deer 
skin) across his shoulders in the upavita fashion and doses <»r douches his left hand— ajinam 
tiaJW td dakshi^ata upaviya iakskituim bahitmurfdharaU ‘vml/iatu uuyumUi {Tuittiriya 
Aratiyaka ii, l)- The interpretation of the word avwthaHt, placing on or closing* has given 
tise to three types of figures. The first is Buddha with his right hand in the ai/wye altitude 
and with his left hand closed but grasping the ends of the folds of his robe, common nil 
ovtir the land north and south; th*- second is the Master in the same fashion but with the 
clitSMd hand resting on his waist, the usual type at Mathura; the,Hurd is Buddha with 
the right hand as before, tin*left hand resting on his lap in his seated figures, the usual 
type ai Amaravati. In all these forms the concept is a very early one and Vedic* This 


9 
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concept .ijl'Tififj the being as one «ntiiled to perform sactificea and study and teach Vedas, 
and the reasons for the calcravarrin being represented after this model are that the 
Rajaxvya and A'lvitmedha sacrifice ar. his special prerogative and that sacrifices axe 
necessary for attainment of Sakrahood. There is also great propriety in Buddha being s j 
represented as In was a great teacher, a teacher who could have become a universal monarch 
if he had Su chosen (pi. iii, fitjs, 6 a. b and c), So linked up with the takrav.irtiii conc*'pi 
is that of Buddha the teacher, that the Vedie concept suiting both was admirable for the 
Buddhist iconographer who immediately adopted it. This form of Buddha is idrnlical with 
the flanilrasi-khara and Vishnu image-; nf a later period standing with right hand in ability* 
and the left in kalyuvatambit# attitudes apart from the additional upper pair of arms of the 
latter (pi. hi, fig. & d and e), This form of image is thus a common indigenous V«' ![■- 
concept popularised by the early iconographer which continues till tin- present day. 

DEITIES 

Indian Iconography 1 whether Hindu or Buddhist, is based on early papular ideas which 
have been embodied in the Vedas and Pitnnw. And though it has changed as tin- centuries 
have pass'd, most of the changes have hr ■» comparatively slight. Some deities of important? 

in early literature, bowewm, such as Kubera, Manmatha. and Samkarslmna are no longer 

gent-rally worshipped and temple to them are unknown apart from those revealed by .irch.-ei - 
logical discoveries. Others have enme to be so definitely associated with >-iih*T Buddhism 
or Hinduism that any connection with the other that they may have had is forgotten, ora g hI 
greatly revered by one faith mav be as greatly abhorred by the other. Thus Mara, the temp tor 
of Buddhist legends stands in marked contrast to Mara, the Hindu god of love. Som limes, 
too, synonyms have developed an individuality of t|idr own as when Vajrapatii, [mother 
name for Indira, m Hindu iconography, became a special Buddhist deity. 

Van A OF VAT AH (JR TREE SPIRITS. 

In a sculpture from the coping of the \maravati rail the tree spirit £> represented by 
head in a tree trunk ipl. iv, fig. 28). This agree? excellently with the description in the 
Jatakas where the spirit speaks with its head visible in the hollow of the trunk. I n AUC i’ 
east* he ti described as speaking words of wisdom. Sometimes it is the hand projecting 
from the tree tliai suggests the tree spirit, tn a drawing of a sculpture representing Buddha < 
birth in the Sal grove (Burgess I, ft xxxii) the hand of the spirit is visible and in anotlmr 
Amaravati sculpture (Vogel I. pi. vii a) Buddha'is aided near the river Hcranj&ra by the tree 
spirit who lends his hand, just the hand being shown (Coomaraswamy 4, p, 34). Th ■ tree 
spirit is also dviwn in early sculpture at Bharhut, Bodhgaya and elsewhere by similar represen¬ 
tation «f his hand or hands projecting from the tree in an attitude nf giving food or dress. 
The tree spirits are often described in the J* takas. They differ in their power and status 


1 For eifly culls and fconuipiipliy ** Cooimnuwamy : * j. 
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They are so bom because of their good deeds. The Bodhisattva himself was once bom as a 
tree spirit and was the wise leader of many of his kinsmen in the Sal grove where his own 
tree stooch(Jataka 1, No. 74). Another tree spirit narrates to his wondering guests who are 
quite content with the comforts provided for them, how his supernatural powers are due 
to a gift of some food to a Pacceka Buddha, i.e., one who is enlightened but unable to 
enlighten others (Dhammapad-atthakatha i. p. 278). 

But the concept of the vanadevata is not exclusively Buddhist. The presence of benign 
and malignant spirits in trees, mountains, lakes, houses and the like is a common popular 
belief and is as old as man’s instinctive respect for unaccountable phenomena in nature. 
Respect for tree spirits, the guardians of the quarters, the sun and moon, dawn and twilight 
and the like is vividly portrayed in the utterances of Vita the friend of Sahara in the Mrccha- 
katika where he points out that all these deities watch every action of man, and refrains from 
killing Vasantasena ' the ornament of Ujjain ’ (Act viii, p. 180). Tree spirits are frequently 
referred to in Hindu as in Buddhist literature. It is respect for the tree spirit that accounts 
for the permission usually taken from him even today by utterance of a hymn before break¬ 
ing a twig for cleaning the teeth. Plants ( oshadhis ) and trees ( vanaspatis ) are personified as 
goddesses and deities and collectively invoked as a jungle goddess, Aranayani. in the Vedas 
(MacdoneU, p. 154). The vanadevatas, are, however, minor deities and Kalidasa could 
describe them as serving the role of attendants in the case of king Dilipa who is likened to 
the Lord of the Waters, Varuna (Raghuvamsa ii, 9) 1 . They are of a kindly disposition and 
are usually affectionate towards those that tend their dwelling place, the tree, and being 
endowed with supernatural powers they shower gifts on them. Thus Sakuntala, the sweet 
maiden of the forest, has splendid presents of silken garments and beautiful ornaments given 
her by the vanaspatis (Sakuntalam Act iv, 5, p. 164). The Jatakas abound in descriptions of 
benevolent tree spirits offering food, dress and ornaments to those that seek them fdr this 
purpose. The jewels sculptured as issuing from the tendrils and buds of the creeper designs 
on the Bharhut coping show the theme of the KalpavallV- (a creeper form of the wishing 
tree). In Alaka, the city of the yakshas, all the needs of the people are supplied by the 
wishing tree (Meghaduta ii). It is the same tree in India’s garden that was coveted by 
Satyabhama. The Kalpavrksha par excellence, typifying all the nine nidhis or treasures that 
are shown along with it, evidently forming the crown, as suggested by Dr. Coomaraswamy 
(3 p. 8), of the dhvajastambha of one of the prasadas or temples of Kubera such as the one 
mentioned by Patanjali (Mahabhashya i, p. 436), is the highest Hindu conception of a 


1 Note here the comparison of Dilipa with Varuna and the tree spirits, also godlings. presiding over rasa in 
some form, sap here, adoring him. They have such a tender heart that they cannot bear the grief of suffering 

people and'they shed tears to see a forlorn yaksha pining after his separated wife (Meghaduta) or a noble innocent 

queen deserted by her husband in the forest (Raghuvamsa xiv, 69). 

a For discussion’on Kalparalli, see Sivaramamurti 3 and 6, pp. 3-8. 
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t rkshadxvQta. fhr worshipof trees Of rukkha ceilyux is often alluded to in Hindu and 
Buddhist literature: and in AnutravEti, as in other early Buddhist monuments. there* are 
sculpture* of trees with festoons, airlands, etc., all offerings of devotes. 


NAOiotVATAS OR KlVF.lt (WATER) SfIKITS, 

River goddesses, a variety of water spirits, are represented in two ways in the Amatavtui 
sculptures (pi. iv, fig. 19 pi. i, fig. 4 b) Both representations occur in the sculptures preserve 
in tin. British Museum (Fergus $on, pL 1, fig* 1 pi. lvtjj, fig, 2). One of them shows two 
women on crocodiles with water jars and food, on either side of a snake. In the other ther* 
are women flying with water vessels filled with lotuses in their hands. GKimaraswnmy 
has shown (3, p, 70) lliat tin-earliest sculptural representation of the naiiid evatS s or river 
spirits are m the Amaravati sculptures where their position on the makara is significant. 
Bamu (p. 95. fig. 47 has tried to show earlier representations of Gangs at Bodhgava and 
BhurhtU. but the makara at Botihgaya is, as he himself notes, lion-headed and the sculpture 
of the figure on i( is so worn that it » difficult to make out its sex ; at Uh.irhui it in a man 
riding a water elephant, jakbha, and it is not thie river godded (Cunningham 1, pi, xxxvi 
fig. 2). The representations from Amaravaii cited by Ouwuaraswamy thus appear as among 
tb<- earliest; but they ate not the very earliest. Representations of yakshis on fish-tailed 
aninuib from Jaggayyapeta (Coomaraswamv 3, pL lx, 2), the yakshi standing on a cushion 
over a makara under a ma; (»/>, cii. pi. 2} and ih-r like may in earlier protoiypi-s. The yakshi 
fr(.-m Bharat Kala Bhavan [pi. L fig. 4 a) which is contemporary with the Amaravuti sculptures 
representing river goddesses (pi. «, fig. 4 b) is, though lacking the crocodile below, wry' 
significant considering especially the emphasis laid by Cocnnarasw&my on the water jar held 
horizontally HHggcs ting tin-sou me of ever flowing water (Cownaraswamy .1. pp, ?r»-71) 
The representation of river goddesses in pairs in the Amaravati sculpture (op. cti. pi. six, i; 
gives the clue to the origin of figures of Gangs and Yamuna shown <m their respective vehicles, 
the crocodile and the tortoise, on either jamb of the doorway in the Gupta period 1 (Bancrji! 
R. D., pi. v <Sc xxvii) since clear iconographic form of the river goddesses are developed by 
ihis time. The Later iconographk texts that give a vehicle to the river goddess also require 
her to carry a water vessel filled with flowers ipu^aghuU), The Vishuudhannottara which 
is ^signed to th< Gupta period gives such ;■ description of the river goddess. Tin presence 
in the Amaravati sculptures of the pirQag/iafa full of lotuses that symbolise water is 
obviously according to earlier ideas that are here *» in later sculptures executed in permanent 
material- Ihis explains the flying figures with p&r$*gh»ta&. But thiTe are tin other 
figures carrying water jugs and plates filled with food. This is to suggest plenty ■ and When 
wc remember that there are distinctions like demmairk&s (dependant on rain) and 
mairkds or miimotrkas (dependant on river water), according to as a land depends on 
l lie cloud, or the rivers for water needed for feeding crops, the symbol « easily undent ood. 


1 See Jjyi-Lwal 3. (>[>. 5-h *>. *J7 for early N.txa I.Bluirasivuj, Vokataku 


nfprc-«tiiddM of Giinja anil Yjmuna. 
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It may also hr. noted that the representations mostly come from places watered by rivers. 
Local rivers are always favourites and the girls o| the neighbourhood are named after them. 
Thus there are names like.' Rrvrt, Narmada, Godavari, in the regions watered by those rivers. 
But special sanctity was developed for the Gunge* .uni i-nuna which art' popular u]! over 
India. In the sculptures of the Gupta and later periods reverence for these river goddesses 
mad. manifest by i hr parasols that are shown held over them by attendants carved beside 
them (Coomanetwamy 3, pi- 19. fig. 3). The simpler representations at Amaravati, where 
even the variety of vehicles of the river goddesses is Tint yet developed, are interesting as 
showing the early phase of this development of an iconogiaphic idea. 1 

The explanation of this very simple representation of river deities is also in be sought 
in the place accorded them in Buddhism. River deities as described in Buddhist literatim- 
are no better than tree spirits and do not occupy the high position that is theirs in the Hindu 
pantheon. The deity presiding over the river Ganges, a very important one, is mentioned 
twice in the Jatakas (v. No. 511, pp. 3-5; ii, No, 2S3, pp. 28S-290). She is described as 
a fair nymph presiding over the stream and claiming as her lawful prize all the fruits from 
trees that grow on its banks. She moves in the air and has superhuman powers. She is 
«f a generous disimsition and feeds an ascetic with mangoes for which he yeanw. This 
river spirit is full of gratitude and deliberately returns in an ingenious manner the good 
that a wealthy man did her casually, by giving her opportunity of acquiring the merit by 
feeding the fishes with the remains of his meal thrown into the stream. It is interesting to 
see that here I he possibility is admitted of a river spirit gaining merit from such simple things- 

But the respect lor the river goddesses among i he people was deep-rooted and their 
worship dates back to very early times. The festival of Ganga and Main celebrated by one 
and all. like some of the modern iatras, was well known to Buddha and is men tinned in 
early texts such as the Mahava^ga (Viaiya Texts ii. p. 25. v, 9. 3) and the Ctillavagga 
{oft. cti. iii. p- 3o9. x. 21J. 

Similar popular faith in rivers is recorded m the interesting chapter in the Rim a van a 
when? Silo on her way to the Dandaka forest is describ'd as praying to the river goddess 
Gangs*, promising various offerings on her safe return to Ayodhya after the period of exile 
(ii, 52, 82-H5). The holy Ganges, the heavenly river that according to the epics {op. cit, 
i. 43, 4-10) descended on the locks of Siva is a copy of the earlier picture of the glorious 
Vedk river Sarasvati and is immortalised in sculpture all over the land- Yamuna jjj of solar 
origin ; her associations with Krshuu and Bala rani a—the later responsible for turning 
her course with lus plough whence his name KUtindiWiedana (the subduer of Yamuna)— 
have sanctified her- The lunar origin of Narmada and Godavari's associations With sage 
Gautama account for their importance. This esteem of river deities can be traced back 
to the Vedic period where Sindhu, Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati and a host of other rivers and 
tributaries of major rivers like Sarayu and Sutadru ate personified as goddesses and invoked 

* Set Sivttrjirwmutli 6. pp. 43-4? 
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(Macdonell p. 86 ). The idea of river goddesses as protecting deities almost akin to a mother 
is obvious in Kalidasa’s description (Raghuvamsa xiii, 63) of the Sarayu flowing past Ayodhya 
appearing to welcome Rama back with outstretched wavy hands as if to*embrace him This 
should also be traced back to the Vedic concept of Sarasvati adored as mother, amba. The 
company of river consorts enjoyed by Samudraraja (the lord of the ocean) described in the 
Ramayana (vi, 21, 23-24) and the Raghuvamsa (xiii, 9 ) is a development of the Vedic idea of 
Varuna the lord of waters controlling the rivers (Macdonell p. 25). The confluence of rivers 
were also considered sacred- The most famous of these is the confluence of Yamuna, Ganga 
and Sarasvati at Allahabad (Jataka ii. No. 205 p. 105). Similarly that of Sarayu and Ganga 
where to die meant rebirth in heaven (Raghuvamsa viii, 95). It is this high position occupied 
by the river goddesses in Hindu literature that accounts for their more complex figures 
with attendants holding umbrellas over them unlike the simpler and earlier Buddhist 
representations. 

Nag as . 1 

Nagas, nagarajas, and naginis occur often in the Amaravati sculpture in scenes from 
Jatakas, from Buddha’s life and from episodes of a later period. They are represented in 
three ways—either as human beings with hoods over their heads, as half-snakes with the 
coils from the waist, or purely as reptiles. Unlike the Gupta nagini at Maniyar Math 
(Vogel 2, pi. xxiv) or the naginis in the famous scene of Arjuna’s penance at Mahabalipuram 
(op. cit. pi. xviii), but like those at Bharhut and Sanchi, naginis at Amaravati, have only 
a single hood over their head (pi. iv, fig. 20 ) while the nagarajas have five or more (pi. iv, 
fig. 18). Representations of nagas as human beings with hoods predominate. The next 
common form is theriomorphic (pi. xxxvi, fig. I). Less frequent are instances of the 
half-snake half-human form with coils below the waist (pi. xlv, fig. I). 

The numerous figures of nagas in Buddhist sculptures are due to the important role 
they play in Buddha’s fold and their great reverence for the Master. Naga Erapatra was 
eagerly awaiting the appearance of the Buddha in the world. Naga Mucilinda protected 
him from a terrible storm for over a week. The nagas got their own share of Buddha’s 
relics which was protected by them even from king Asoka. Some of the Amaravati sculp¬ 
tures have this story for their theme (pi. lxi, fig. I; Fergusson, pi. lxii, cviii; Vogel 2 , 
pi. x; Burgess I, pi. xl, fig. 2, pi. xli, fig. 2). On one occasion the nagas enabled the 
Master, accompanied by Ananda. to cross the river Ganges in a boat formed by their hoods 
instead of by two bridges of boats prepared by king Ajatasatru and the Licchavi nobles. 

Though the Buddhist naga, occupies a definitely lower position than his Hindu counter¬ 
part, he is nevertheless very powerful, full of poison which could easily bum entire cities to- 





'For an exhaustive account of nagas see Vogel 2. 
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ashes but hi: required to be born as a human being tu work out bis salvation just as, according 
to Hindu theories, even a deva has lo b born in tin- world of the mortals to qualify himsd- 
for salvation. Nagas lived in a grand city below the stream of the river Yamuna {Jataka vif 
No. 543, p. 307]. They were bom to enjoy and there were so many allurements in the 
netherworld dial it was impossible for them to think of good deeds, Their irascible temper, 
that accounts for many mishaps, required careful control and wo find nagas like Bhnridatta 
coming nut and lying on an ant-hill in Snake form to allow people to do what they liked with 
their bodies. An Amaravati sculpture in the British Museum and one still at Amaravati 
show this snak< on the ant-hill' a mighty snake prince putting himself at the mercy of 
cowboy* and shepherds (Fergueson. pi. lx for the former : the latter is still unpublished)’’. 
Another sculpture from Airfare van shows a nagaraja being made to dance by a snake charmer 
pj xjtxvj^ t,g. l). This self torture resigning all royal and divine pleasures, with self enforced 
starvation on special days, brought tlu m nearer their goal. 

Though of choleric temper when their ire was roused they were generally kind to their 
benefactors as was naga Campaka to king Ugrasena (Jataka iv. No. 506, p. 286} of Benares 
or Sanklmpala to Alrfra (op, cil. V, No- 524, p, 86 }. Their natural genial temperament and 
good nature is revealed in stories like that of naga Campt-yya. who welcomed the king of 
Mag&dha, though quite a stranger to him {op. cit , iv. No. 506, p. 281}. The hospitality nf a 
naga prince as described in the Ja takas is beautifully portrayed in one of the Amaravati 
sculptures (Ferguson, pi- lx). Though according to Hindu mythology they were unsuccess¬ 
ful in getting heavenly ambrosia, the Buddhist stories describe their food as the sweetest 
heavenly substance, a 'grain of which tasted by a novice from the bowl of his Master who was 
fed by the nagas gave him a thrill of divine taste fVogel 2 , p. 188 ), 

The notion that they could at will change their form into that of a reptile or a human 
bring is common to both Hindu and Buddhist literature. Queen Samuddaja did not know 
for a lung time that her husband and all the attendants around her were nagas and that she 
was in the naga world, so successfully did they keep their assumed form. The hood and the 
tail, to be discussed shortly, are the special characteristics that distinguish the form of the 
nflgas when wholly <»r partially they are human. 

Though the nagas were possessed of such deadly poison they were afraid of the garudas, 
kites that fed on them. Though in rite adoration of the Buddha (pi- xxxviii, fig, 2 at or any¬ 
thing he had used (lit. enjoyed), the nagas (pi- Jritvi, fig; i)and theganidas might act without 
enmity, as for instance in one of the Jatakas, they were yd in dread of the kite that carried 
them away as their food (pk xli. fig. 2). To escape the guredas the nagas sometimes swal¬ 
lowed stones so that when the bird lifted them the w eight of the stone might pull tht m down 
and they could not so easily lie cam-.d away. They were also afraid of the snake charmer wh» 
could stupify the might tet snake. Alambayana in Bhuridatt a Jataka (ri. No. 543. p- 971. 

■ It been siM pubtotted. fif* 
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thf brahman from Taxila in tin l‘;*mjn:yya Jaiiku (K\ No. 506. p, 2S3). wud ih< snake 
charmer in the- story of Sudbanakiiniara (Vogel 2. pp. 1H4-1S3) control mighty snakes. A 
5 n:ik<‘ dance in the charmer*basket as described in these jatakns may be w en in one of the 
Amaravati sculptures (pi. xxxvi, fig. 1). 

The nages were "believed to preside over certain cities whose welfare whs assured by 
their presence- Their departure thence meant ill for the Lind. So naga.-. were specially 
revered in those cities- The presence of the noga jaumacitraka. was responsible for the 
copious rainfall and prosperity of northern Panada ; so this nag® was greatly coveted by 
the king of southern Panada. Maui naga. was responsible for rain in Magadha and the 
sanctity of his abode as a ttrlka (sacred place) at Rajagrha was great; and excavations 
there have revealed Gupta sculptures of nag as and nag is at Maniyw Math (Bloch and 
Marshall pp. 103-106). L'hc confusion arising from the double nu-anirig of the word iuiga 
as either snake or elephant accounts for the notion ol the rain-gxving elephants as in the 
Vcssantara J at aka where its presence irt the Lind of the prince assure! prosperity- 

The earliest reference to thenagas are in the Yajtir and At banns Vedas wherein an- four 
oft mtmtioned, Tirasriraji, Asita, Prdaku and Kartkaparvan, They with two others are 
associat'd with six quarters or regions and six dtvitw regent? (Vogel 2,p. 9). flu- word naga 
has by m double meaning created confusion in tlv interpretation of ih*' personality and 
functions of the duMugH k , In later mythology both snakes and elephants canu hi be 
associated with quarters as supporters of thr earth. The divine l-'hap alas, or guards nil the 
quarters came to be in some manner associated with the nagas. and this accounts for the 
liuddhist belief of two nagas Virupaksha and Erapatra as hikappSat. of the eastern and western 
regions. The Ramaynna. regards* Surasa as the progenitor of the snakes and ihe ocean as 
their home (v. I, 145/. Snakes also dwell in mountain caves lifer that of Mahmlia and 
Mainaka {op. cit, v, l, 20-21, 104) and possess five heads (hoods), full of poison The 
description of nagas in the Jitukas is thus essentially the same as that of Hindu literature. 

The nagas of epic mythology occupy a distinctly higher place than in Butltlhism. Though 
not worshippttd as principal deities anywhere, the raosi pmvi: Tut among them arc revered with 
awe and it is believed that they have performed some of the most impossible tasks, V.tsuki 
it the huge reptile used as the rope for churning the ocean, Sesha serves as ih« couch of 
Nor ay ana. On his hoods the ih*: burden of this great universe rests. Tokshika, the great 
king nf the reptiles resides in the netherworld [PAtMa) where snakes guard the gateway 
(Raghiivatnsa i, 80). Karkotaka. noted lor his deadly poison, is another of that rare- Xugas 
h:ivc :rn honoured place uu the neck, cars and locks uf Siva who use* thnn as his ornaments. 
It is interesting to note that some of the dwarfs in the Amuravati sculptures in the Hriiish 
Museum have reptiles as ear ornaments and thus suggest the pramaUmgap^i, (Siva’s dwarfish 


* EkphitnU rfl tTic quunen suppofftng the uniicr*^ 
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followers), who, as is usual in later sculptures, follow their master in dress and appearance 
{Fergusscm. pi, xcii. fig. 5). The nagtts when injured can put a stop to tin: chain of progeny 
but they are not ol first importance as divinities, being merely superhuman beings like 
yaks has. stddhas, vidyadharas, gandharvasand many others. The synonyms of naga— hhogi, 
bknjanga, etc., all relating to pleasure—an; very significant, and their double meanings, so 
often effectively used by poets, connote the extraordinary pleasure enjoyed by nagas in 
Bhogavali their principal town, the town of pleasure; 1 . Life in the naga world— their music, 
dance anti revelry—is represented vividly in a Jit aka scene on one of the Amaru vati marbles 
in the British Museum (Fcrgusson. pi. lx. fig 2), 


Garuims. 

Ganulas are generally represented in Graeco-Buddhist sculpture as birds carrying nngas 
in anthropomorphic form [Grtinvvcdel fig. 61)* In Mathura sculpture they arc similarly 
shown (Vogel J, pi, Iviii a), 1 n sculptures fr"m Amaravati there are two modes of represen ta- 

tion. A bird carrying an Ordinary anako with many hoods as at Mathura is a type twice 
represented on the coping piece from the i ail (pi. xli, fig. 2; Fcrgusson I, pi. Ivi, fig. I), 
The other is the anthropomorphic form (pi. y. tig. 311, where he is shown as a man with 
wings. Human figures with wings wer- not unknown in very early art. For there is a 
terracotta of thr Manryau period from Basarh {Spooner, pi- xlvi. i 550) showing this .feature 
Cbonu-raswamy I, pb v. fig. 16), and at Rharhut ther.- are certain figures with wings, and 
early Mathura art has similar examples, Winged yaksiias occur as caryatids at Bnrfhgaya. 
.Coniharaswamy 2, pi. 13, fig, 2) . But wings are absent from ail human sculptures after the 
beginning of the Christian era and Garni man, the winged one— i.e, gnruda is distinguished 
by his wings from the end of the second century A.D-. the only other supernatural beings 
with bird-iike features being by that time the kinnaras, A peculiar feature of the anthro¬ 
pomorphic repressntation of garudas in Amaravati sculpture is the position of the arms with 
hands on hips. This posture suggest* power and defiance and is used wherever they havo 
to be indicated as in the case of certain princes- Reference to Garuda as a suggestion of 
power is not new for it is cle;irly indicated in die Ram ay ana where H ami man thinks of himself 
as another Garuda if|.attempting to cross the mighty ocean (v, 1,44). In sculptures from 
Amaravati there often occurs a peculiar reprint at ion of a naga the hoods of which surround 
a large linga-like abject while behind them a uagamja adores a person in the defiant attitude 
of a garuda. Can this represent a serpent that has swallowed a large block of stone in the 
hope of escaping from its enemy the ganidaj as described Lit the Pandara jataka i It would 

i muwiifL In EusWMW ISieraiiira refer* in The police anti the, capital of t her toja fcfng (Jiiiutu vi, Nn %45 

p. U3>, 

1 Coot&ttmwmy 4 P p. LSI mcuiipn* 4 wiiiged aodtlev, Grand* AUmn Ohcfi (Arch, Kkirv, Lnd Ann. Rep. 1922-23, 
pi. * b). 
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then show that the defiant person , who was triumphant wen over such a serpent secure in its 
additional gigantic weight, was on a par with a mighty garuda. Hence the naga folds his 
hands in reverend* 

[lie gam das of Buddhist literature are semi-divine beings like the nag as. kiiuinras, 
yaks has and gandharvas, There is a plurality of garudas ill feeding on snake?. Nagns 
caught by a snake charmer look up stealthily from their baskets before they dance to sec 
that no garuda or relative Ls present cl rise by, in the former ™-', because of the groat fear 
they entertain for him (Jataka vi, No, 543. jj. 102 ). Gnrudas are pusstssed nf such immense 
Strength that one of them w.is able ti> can v ■ is \ tnonslci snake along with a. huge tree around 
which it had coiled itself in order to escape {opxit. in No, 543, p- 23). The parallel to this 
idea in Hindu legends can be seen in the story of Garuda carrying away the huge tortoise and 
elephant. Here again the double meaning of th- won! uaga has brought in elephants in the 
place of snakes. Yet in Buddhist mythology tlus bird, capable in both Buddhist (o/i.r//. v. 
So. 5IH, p. 43j and Hindu iRamaysina v, 1, 123) mythology of producing a fearful wind known 
as the ganlda wind, cannot carry' away a snake that has swallowed large stones ; and one of 
the Jatakas even tells us that many gintdas tin tncmselvCs by vainly trying to catch snakes 
that have swallowed stones, keep their heads erect, and that they finally drop down dead 
(jataka v. No. 518, p« 43)- 

Though ihe gnmilas are generally inimiral to the nagas - and there arc atoricu of how* they 
tried to Irani certain secrets of self protection that thenagas alone knew—in some fables the 
gunida :oid the naga were brought together as friends either because ol the. influence, of a 
saintly hermit or because of a common friendship in a previous birth which roused softer 
feelings in their hearts. Thus a naga king and h garuda actually sit together In a friendly 
fashion with two other persons to listen to the words of wisdom spoken by Vidhurapaiidita 
(jataka vi. No. 545. P . 129). Their friendly farewell aft. r Vidhurapamlira's discourse is 
illustrated at Amaravati (pi- xliv. fig. l-a). Tn the adoration of Buddha the an mu >sity between 
naga and garuda b forgotten (pi-axaviii, fig. 2-a . But the method adopted by a garuda 
to leant the secret of the snakes {op.cU- v No, 518 and the stealthy Way in which another 
carried away the wife of his friend, the king of Beninrtw (oftxiL ili. No. 3601 are despicable. 

The pantheon of the Hindu epics knows, of no second Garuda. bm only the son <4 Kasvapa 
by Viimiii and ih • half broihn of th- iiaga-. He i> the natural enemy 1 4 the scrjxmts from 
whose ovteriordship he delivered himsctl and his mother by procuring heavenly ambrosia 
which the nagas were not destined to taste, He is thus the euglv stvkd Gan it mat who carried 
off Soma for India In Y'edic mythology (MacdondL p. 152). As the vehicle of Vishnu he 
is nf great importance in th*- Hindu pantheon. The.eariiest Hindu representations «.,f Garuda 
go hack to th« beginning of the second century B.C., among which is the famous Garuda 
pillar of Hcliodorus whose crowning piece, the most important part. is unfortunately missing. 
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■rfte touch of Garuda is supposed lo heal all wounds, anti in the Ramayana he is said by his 
very' approach to have driven away the venomous and Rigantic snakes tha! had 1 murid Kama 
and LaksliTnana so tightly that they had swooned (vi, 50, 39). He is there pictured in 
anthropomorphic form with a pair of wings as in the Amaravati sculptures. He feeds tin 
snake., and a fearful picture uf this is given in the Nagananda where Lhi mountain slopes 
On which Gam da eats them is described strewn with heaps of bones of mighty nagas. 

KntKARAs. 

The kinnaras shown in Amaravati sculpture are all from the first period and are shown 
hopping on their short birdVkgs, tray in hand* evidently to adore a stupa (pi. iv. fig. 30), 
Two sculptures with kinuaras were dug out by Rea at Amaravati in 1908 3, pi xxix. fig, d 

and pi. xxx, fig. a). Sculptures from Bharhijt, Sanchi and other early stupas also show 
imrmnra K thus as half birds; andiat Ajanta and even in distant Java kinuaras are represented 
in lb' same manner- Similar representations have survived to the present day in Souih 
India on th>; kinrmn lamps and m certain Hindu sculptures. In Hindu mythology the kitniara 
L> described as half man, half horse, not half bird, ami ai Mathura early Buddhist figures of 
kinnaoLs agree with the Hindu fInscription as given in the Vishmidtanrtnottam half horse, 
half man. At Bodhgaya then: is the figure of a yakshi with a horse's head, but she is not a 
kiiuiuri. and ilw jaisiku which it illustrates is explicit as to her place among the detni-gods. 

The sculptures from Amaravati, like tho*- from other Buddhist monuments, follow in 
the portrayal of kinuaras their description in Buddha t literature as good fairies whkhagain is 
different hum the Hiudii idea of them. According to the Jataka* knuiara pairs are perfect 
specimens Of great love and devotion, 'fjrtb Jatakas illustrate this. In the Candakimiara 
J a taka the devotion of the krnnari to her luid brings Sakka (Indra) to the spot to cure him 
from the mortal wound inflicted on him by the king of Benares tiv, No, 4k5, p. 182 . Sejja- 
ration even for a night is too great for the klnnara pair and though their life is labnlously 
long, they lament such a separation even after ihe lapse of seven hundred years (op. cit iv. 
No. 504, p. 274). Here the idea of the eakmvaka 1 pair so often described by classical 
Sanskrit pout* is apparent, and it appears likely that a jumbling of th^u ideas has given 
the kiniiara in Buddhist sculptures the shape of a bird below the waist. Descriptions of the 
kiimams in jataka stories are not quite dear as In their form but that they are harmless 
creatures almost like birds is obvious from the fact that they hop about, sing beautifully 
and are caught mid brought in cages, to be presented to a king [op- cif* iv. No. 481, p. 160). 
One of the: kiniiara* himself says ■■ human-litre tin wild things deem us ; hunts men call us 
goblins •■iill 1 <- r p- cif» it. No, 504. p, 273), 

Kinruxas dwelt in the Himalaya region (Kiimarasambhava i, 8) in the mountain known 
as Candapabbata (Jataka iv. No. 465, p, ISO) and were supposed to be particularly fond 
of the Gandhamadana hill (op- cit. iv. No. 4S5, p. 182). Mallarngiri, Tifcutaka and Pandaro&t 


i A kiiiti at bird that is always with iiii iiutc 
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™»to Adept, ia nnsfct th*y could dug «ad play tho flu,, Md 

dimcc siiftlv with pmllt niuveiu™i5 of itc limbs. The s lcy „f ti* fcfa,™ , 

•'* * «“ ««*> sl “« »>« they „«* tet.der-hy.fled 

I, . 0 . r . 41That they were Iiealt-I a, do bettor than W ardlruJ , j, „„ 

«ay they tvent banted captHrcd and presetted to klags. Theit apparel e„„,i,ted „i 
eir ( ad al poll tin and thetr cosmetics of (lower perfume. They tatM MrranB swung 
.n the creep® and rested on coaches of flowm, The* harmless ere.frees ate vert 
t i&irent from tile harse-fared or centaur-like kinnaras of Hindu mythology-. 

The kmaanis of Hindu mythology are divine minstrels like the gamlfoirvns, excellent 
astt r* o music, n emp isiug their iriusira! talents the descriptions in Buddhist literature 
agree with the Himlu descriptions where their voice is considered the sweetest and the woman 
vvit i .t dehghtfLil voice is kinnarakatfhl. U., possessing the voice of kinnara (Raghuvumsa 
vuu 64 . lumiaros are l^lkved to be composed of two dements, home and man. the head 
being that of either and the body always of the other < Vishnudharraottar* iii, 42. 14- 
Kumaro^mbhava i, II), The very name kinnara suggests the query «jfc,Wa. is it a 
turmaras ore always described as going in pairs. f.g, t Ban* (Kadambari. p. 226), 

i 

Gandhakvas 

The gandharvas are .semi-divine brings ruled by one of the lords of the four quarters 
nhataraitha. They produced nifipurisa, i <„ -not human " musk and aw divine Brians' 
rhe> are believed to dwell in the fragrance, of flowers. The gandharvas are according to the 
' idhur^panrUta Jataka ruled by Sakka (indm) himself. TTus isbecause Sakka is theLer liin 
over the caturmthStajika world presided over by the four guardians of die quarter. u | whom 
Dhataiattha, lord of the gandWas, k one. Among the gandharvas arc Matali. the charm 
teerofSakka. Citt«*n*, Pam-arikha and TimMni. Timbum is remimsoent of the Hindu 
divine sage who plays the w.«, Pancnsikha is the husband of Si.rivavaccasa TtmbWs 
daughter, and cogently waits on Sahk*. According to the Rjlarikosiya Jataka IWtrikha 
was bom among the divme beings, like hLs father Mat ah before him. beta™ of his. n/ i 
<leeds fiv, Nil. 450 , p. 40). He i» the divine minstrel par cxtt&nct. Among the AmorLiti 
sculptures there is one pL *r. tig. 22i representing a nag* and a garudn together wHh a 
cairytng a vma and thus very like Pancasikha in Buddhist sculptures fr, im vi ttl ^ , 

U-whvre ilUreireitiLig the visit ot SokU in a r c „ “ “**“ »" d 

IdOartaguta. Iknwk ■">* 1» n»t scene this feu* h» bca, idsretSd „ pLre" klT h“ 
Ur. Coomnrnswarny (II. p. «3). and though *, idenMfiattot, ca/ul „, ^ ^ “re f 

it seems extremely probable, if Ue is this divine musician we have here - , 

Amaravati figure of a gandharv*. Pancosikha is easily distinguished from nth ^ 
by his vipo. which he played to Buddha before obtaining his m nnissiun for 
him. Tills «nne is often shown in sculpture, both Gandham aud indigenous ° 
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The gandlj irvoi are among the many gnsiling- that wen? incorporated iat*■ Buddhism, 
fr<jjn Hinduism* They were a mighty host in the Veda* hni they dm nor appear ihc-re distinctly 
as divine minstrels. In the epics, however, scarcely one happy inrid*nt i- described without 
the song- nf gandharvas, the dance of apsarases and showers of divine flowers. Apsa rases 
are the charming wives of gandharvas some of whom are represented ami named in the 
Bharhut sculptures (Cunningham i, pi xv, fig. I, p- 29). The names of the two most important■ 
Ha ha and Huhu. sot mil exclamatory and suggr.-ii their marvellous nature. 

Yakshas* 

Yakshas at Amaravati are of two types. Some arc dwarfish and some are of normal stature 
and proportions, Dwarf yakshas art- sometimes shown as supporting at]antes (p], xix, fig. 3) 
and sometimes as figures from whose mouths issue lotuses with stalks and leaves {Coomara- 
swamy 3, pi. 34 and 35) or the lotus stalks may be replaced by lotus garlands carried round 
their necks (pi xliii, fig. 2). These flower garlands are sometimes pulled out of a nmkar.is 
mouth and sometimes uut of ihe mouths of dwarf yakshas by normally proportioned yakshas. 
The significance of the representation of lotuses proceeding from the vase, the mouths and 
navels of yakshas, the mouths of the makara# and from conches has been discussed by 
Cotimarwwamy in his admirable book on yakshas. The dwarf yakshas are quaint beings, 
fashioned not without beauty. The turban ol one of them (jjI. 11. fig, 2) is among the finest 
from Amaravatj ami worthy of Kuhera himself (pi- tv. Eg, 21). Its ktinfjalas and other orna¬ 
ments also do justice to the carefully chiselled face which is full ol life. Some dwarf yakshas 
from Amaravati are very like thegupasof Siva, being pot-bellied with snakes for ear ornaments 
(h’ergusson, pi. xcii, fig, 5). The presence among these Buddhist dwarfs of snake ear orna¬ 
ments, otherwise a peculiar characteristic of Siva and his gunux may be connected with the 
fact that tht- Hindu Kubera, king of the yakshas and one of Liu fukapalas. is a dear friend 
of Siva, both living wiih their host in the Himalayas. The earliest sculptural concept of a 
figure approximating Ganeaa seems lo tw from Amaravati (pi. xv, fig. 2).' Th' nr are no 
doubt yakshas wuh elephantine cars at Bodhgaya (Coomaraswamy 3, pb 50) but not so like, 

. Ganesa as this oik- which has ait elephant"* head; temples and jaws as well as cars—all features, 
in fact, except the long trunk which is absent, It. i> the most amusing figure among the 
Aumravati sculptures and the conception of an elephant's head wi I limit die trunk is remarkable. 
Thus at Amaravati we find introduced not only dwarf yakshas of Sivagana type, but also a 
figure corresponding to Ganesa. the lord of the ganas (pi- iv, fig. 27). Dr, Coomaiaswamy 
thinks that Ganesa is undoubtedly a yakuhn type (2, p. 7). 

There are also many figures of yakshas in natural proportions- Occasionally these 
stand by themselves and one such frum the find period is named Candamukha in an 
inscription just above his turban {see below, p* X2). But most of them are bearers of the 

» CMmaraivi'amy 2, p. 7, pi. 23. " Bui ihe earliest representation of an depkum-headed yakafu items lo be 
Unit of the Amaravati reping" figured in Burses* I, pi. m, fi|. 1 and Coominiswamy 2, pf- 23, fig. I 
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garland decorating the out +:r side ot the rail coping. The yaksha Funnaka if shown on his 
horse a number of times in scenes from the story of Yidhurapaiidutf on the inner side of 
the coping (pi, xliv, fig. b. c, c, f, g. h t i). 

Among tire dikpalaktis represented as guarding Mayaduvi during her pregnancy and 
also as receiving the child on a silken i.Toth when he was horn in the Lumbinj garden under 
tlie Sal tree, Vaasa vain* (Kubera) must Ik* present. But he is shown in normal proportions 
like the others, not as a dwarf, so it is impossible to know 1 which among them he is. 

V akshinis under a tree, and Lakshmi on the lotus ai tended by elephants, are favourite 
themes in early art. From Eharhut, Bhutesar. Amamvati and Jaggayyapcta dime some 
oi the finest specimens of yakshims, Those from Amanvati. all of which are contempo¬ 
raneous with Kuslian sculptures, occur beside scenes on the rail coping and also in kudus 
or semi-circular roof niches with high-topped pinnacles downed by in juJus. They some- 
times stand on aquatic animals as in Jaggayyapeta (pi. In . tig. 1-c), Sum -times they are 
shown undi r trees standing in graceful postures and holding on to their boughs while they 
adom themselves, thus echoing Kalidasas description [Meghidura ii, 4, band 12 ; Sivarama- 
nrurti 0, pjj- 4-12) of their perpetual youth and their pastimes attending in their toilet and 
arranging ornaments supplied by the wishing tree (pi Jxi, ng. 2). These early representa- 
lions of yakshinis a* xMahhanjikm 1 have given rise to the Utter sSMJktnjitcS* which bold 
twining creepsrf [mining iht: whole height of jambs and pillars in later structures. The 
earliest textual references to such motifs arc in the Ramayanu, M ah abb a rata, Uahabhoshya 
and Itaghuvarasa. For the itaripravtkai (the best uf women) adorning tin.- Pushpaka palace 
of Havana, semi-divine beings like yakshts under trees in the Mahabkaratn. the pushpttb- 
kunjikU (women plucking flowers from trees) in the Mshabhashva and the female 
statuettes adorning the pillars uf the deserted mansions of Ayodhya are all creations of one 
common fancy. 


Yaks ha worship in pm- Buddhist, for the royal house of Magadha worshipjH-d the 
vakshini Jam as their guardian spirit, and Jarasandha. one ot the most formidable opponents 
of the Pandavas and father-in-law of Kamsn. was named alter her. And Buddha hims> It 
is called a yaksha in some of the earliest Buddhist tests 1 , in which there would have lwen * 
no point unless yskshas were already highly venerated. One such guardian yaksha, Sokyu- 
vardliana, the tutelary deity of the Sakyas, is shown in Uvo Amaravati sculptures ( Cqqbult L 
swamy 2, p. IS) where baby Siddhartlia. like other children of the Sakya tribe, is presente-d 
to the yafcshu (pi. lix. fig. 2). 


lli * tcini ***&*&*' it* jnijumij, anil Oifliupk-. Of MHHtitjOu. citf, are ail rlmruuthlv 
Dr. J. I'll. Vogel in his paper ■* The W™, ( n and Tire wr SdablMnJika " 1 1 |U >. 201 -23|), Soit p*- |1|c , T - t - * 
coinCtdcncc of U* fwra vl me uiaM^a on ilie ioroyt, si ihmchl and ills dncripimn y f , . - ■ , 

.n Aw*«d»> BuMnlcbaiiu fap dn p, 2OT niul pUtta-,^. X* abo pL ii and MSKTSE 

ttgure* from Bodhf^a, Gandhiini sod Mathura. p ntu,s 

< YUit» j» (bcir i«pm: are dewibed in wty «riy fhuMhbi w*ks quumuon from Mru Rhv< 

Davidi in Q)amatixwtim? 1, p* 4), y 
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The yakshas of Hindu literature are noted, like the nagas, for extraordinary beauty 
and strength, their strength being generally grossed as equal to that of so many nagas of 
average naga strength. Tat aka before -hr became a hideous demoness was a vaksbi of 
ravishing beauty possessed of immense strength. The great strength of yakshus is clearly 
portrayed m representations of dwarfs supporting plinths and beams, evidently a survival 
from the early idea of nagas and yakshas as supporters of the universe in the various quarters. 
And dwarf yakshas support columns of vases and foliage, while yaks ha* and yak: 1 ,bis of normal 
proportions support the garland on (he mil copings, including the ones at Amaravatj fpl. six, 
fig. 3 and pi. xll, hg, 2). 

Yakshas closely resemble nagas not only in their great strength but also in guarding 
treasures. For Kalidasa tdL us (Mflghaduta ii, 20) that Sanfcha, and Padma-nldhis- 
two of the chit ! treasures of Hindu mythology, are painted on either side of the doorways 
of yakshns' h<m^ - And yakshas, likenagas, :m generally behoved to confer riches on their 
devotees. It may also be recalled that of the four lokzipalas Dhatarattha. Vimlha, Virupukkba, 
and Vessavana. the first and last are the lords of the sagas and yakshas respectively (jalaka 
iii. No, 382, p. 166;. Vessavanu is Vaisravana of Hindu literature, which is Kubera-'s 
patronymic. Unlike other yakshas Kubera (one with ugly body) as his name implies has 
little personal beauty though his representation at Bkarhut is quite pleasing- Later represen¬ 
tations of the corpulent god of wealth are examples that fully answer his name 1 . In the 
Mahabharata there are references to beautiful persona of unknown origin Ling mistaken 
for yakshas or y&kshis or other comely semi-divine brings. Other names for yakshas such 
as puTSyajanan (good people) guhyakas (secretive or Lnvisibk people) indicate other 
traits. 

Yakshas were popularly believed to reside in trees and offerings were generally made 
In them there. Thus Akvaka yaksha who ate nil that came within the shadow of kb tret 
Wits taught to lead a butter life by Buddha, and men built a special abode for him beside his 
banyan tree and offered him worship thereafter The Jataktt have also such instances of 
yakshas dwelling m the shelter of trees. CaJtva vrkshas were believed to be the abode 
of yakshas, nagas, tree spirits, etc., anti no one dared touch even their leav< s, The assiJCuUiun 
of yakshas with water (Jataka i, No, b, p. 25) as also their superior wisdom is implied in 
the description in the Mahabharata of Uharma diBgnised as a Jake-yaksha a sking Yudhishthira 
to answer his riddles - 

Bui there is a fiercer aspect of the yakabaa described in Buddhist literature only which 
is also well shown in the Amaravati sculpt nres. Punaaka trying to kill the innocent Vidhura- 
p;indite pi. xliv, fig. 1-g) is an example, as are also the small dwarfish yakshas shown using 
weapons of attack. And the dwarfs of Mara’s army are clearly modelled on dwarf vakshas 

t For an early Kudunt represent! I wu of Kubcra as a ehiart pot-bellied god, sen pi. 4, lig. 2 tn 
CotfararaFHvunay 3, 
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Uidir bestial and ferocious nature being emphasised in an >-x<miple from. Atnaravnti by a 
lion's bead deftly introduced on his belly. Yaks has as the children of Pulastvaare brothers 
of rakshasaa according to the epks. and it is possible dial their close kinship hi:- created a 
contusion resulting in the stress laid in Buddhist literature on their rakshasaic or demoniac 
qualities. Hence they are w ithout an exception mandating demons- Corpses they love 
most to taste. Though gifted with extraordinary power which enables them tn enter the 
most zealously guarded palaces to fetch sweetly perfumed water, excellent royal food and 
the king’s own golden sword from die innermost apartments and bring them to a burial 
ground to enable a king to bathe and feast there before dividing a corpse equally among the 
yakshas who had rescued him from burial, it is the flesh of a human being that alone satisfies 
them f jataka i. No. 51, ]s 132), 


Even those of the gentler sex are no more gentle and a yi.kshi crunches may a new bom 
child of a queen for whom she had developed a dislike in a previous birth as her co-wife. 
Bui there are cases when softer feelings prevail, for even ibis fierce nature was overcome 
by a tenderer urge for nursing a child wholly dependent on bur when it put its mouth toiler 
breast for milk : up.dt. v. No. 513. p- 12). Similarly the carnivorous spirit of a yakshi seems 
to have softened somewhat when love for a handsome youth whom she captured for her food 
deadened her hunger and they lived as man and wire (op. cil. iii, No, 432, p, 298). Even 
children brought up by yakshi foster mothers develop into cannibals {tip. cit. v. No. 513, 
p. 12); but the rule is not without exceptions and a child bom ot a yakshi by a human father 
always resembles the latter rather than hb mother in temperament (>'p, cit. iii, No. 4y> 
p. 299). 

Thoiij-h hy nature cruel the yakshas change their temperament when taught to lead 
a better life, Vidhumpandita's admonitions change the attitude of Puuuaka who from 
a fierce being ready to kill and tear the heart of an innocent person develops suddenly into 
an amiable being to whom injuring such a creature is abhorrent {op. cit, vi, No 545, p. jfn), 
A yaksha. who, as a cannibal, was a terror for a long lime to all the inhabitants of a certain 
city, gives up his evil ways on the admonition of the Bodhkittva, and l% brought am! stationed 
near the city gateway to partake of rice Offerings given him there and i„ protect the city 
(op. fit. iii. No. 398, p. 203). Yaksha figures on rail uprights of stupas at Bhjirfmt, Jaggayy a . 
peta, Amaravati, etc., and the gateway guardian, in cave temples at Nasik :i nd other places 
are reminiscent of this reformed vaksha. 

Sometimes yakshas are affable and good and appreciate goodness, as for instance, the 
Rumbhanda yakshas who admire the faithful nature of a j srrot risking its life to get a ma ngo 
for his master's queen op. cit. II, No, 281. p. 272). Not a single sculpture of the WAaffrf* 
type of yaksha found in Mathura and Bodhgaya has survived at Amanvati, but to judge 
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from the few fragments of the rail that arc preserved, and deny the sculptors of Amaravati 
a knowledge of the kumhhxndas, when in all other particular they have fully as great a 
knowledge of secular ami religious life and thought, is not just. 


Yukslius could at will make themselves visible or disappear. Sometimes they deceived 
people by leading thirsty caravans astray in deserts giving them hopes of water in th-. vicinity 
by appearing in dripping clothes and carrying lotus stalks {op. nL ii. No. I, p- ?)- 
y'aksbis, like the site ns of Greek mythology, tempt and cany shipwrecked m.-n-hanls to 
Lhcir island only to eat them altera time U>p- cit. ii, No. 1^5. p- 89)- Yafcshus arc easily 
recognized by their unwinking red eyes and by the fact that they cast no shadows (<*. dt, 
v 513 p. IS i. p> 6 ). A yafcshi in one of the Jatakas is desatb^i as hora9-fac«it 

According to Hindu canons she would be a klunari- Yakshas have a limited sphere of 
action beyond which they cannot proceed. It is this that prevents the horse-faced yakshi 
from pursuing her husband and son beyond the stream which was the limit of her domain 
[0 p c i t jji, i 4 0> 432 . p. 300), Some yakshas bom in Lives like the banyan have to eat just 
what comes under their shade and no other {op cit. iii. .Vo. 39S, p. 201 -2i- Ihe belief that 
yakshas could not get into a structure made of iron accounts fur Lhe birth of prince Ayoghara 
in a palace, built of that metal \np: cit, iv Vo. 5 It), p. 305), 


Many if not all thv yakshas have, like the devas, gandliarvas and nagas. great reverence 
for Buddha and there are instances of yakshas converted by the great readier hi a better 
mode of living. A yutaha fond of eating babies refrains from such cruelty after Buddha's 
admonition 1 . The vakska Ajakaiako ytikto represented in one «f the Bharhut sculptures 
was subdued by Ruddha at Pavu (Mukeryi, p, 122) as stated in the Udana commentary. 
Yaksl.us bore the. led of Siddhurtha’s horse Kuiithaka when the prince departed from Kupila* 
vastu. This is ail oft-repeated theme at Amaravati as elsewhere. Yafcshus are also shown 
careying tbc divine palanquin in which the Bodhisattva descended into Jlayadevi’s womb 
(pi xx* fig- l). It is the urge of the voice of a yaksha that brings Anathapindika, the great 
Buddhist benefactor to Buddha for his conversion. 


That yakshaa were popularly worshipped hi early India is quite dear from the many 
representations of them from Bharhut and elsewhere. Apart from famous yakshas like Kubera 
and Manibhadre there were vakshas locally popular in many place* Yakuba Sakyavardhana 
was one such who was adored by the Sakyas at Kapilavastu. But ail these instances are 
from North India, As, early art was the same all over India yuksha worship may naturally 
be expected in Smith India us well. As has been proved by Mr. I, N. Rnmndundran 
1 no. 135 -153) Amaravati had at hast one scene labelled as are many from Bharhut. 
Several yakshas from Bharhut have their names incised on the pillars on which they are 


iThts is ns Dr- Cocmusswefllr fc, p. 9) w^rvr. an ttplwan™ of u cull. 
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carved. In early Aroaravati sculpture where the earrings closely resemble those of Bharhut 
there are to be expected other similarities. Encouraged by Mr. Ramachandran's discovery 
of a labt tlt'J. scene frum Buddha's life in early Amamvati sculp lure as at ilharhut I searched 
and found that there really existed a yakshn with lib. nann: can’cd above him (pi xvi, fig, 1). 
Tin inscription has been read and edited by Mr* Kamaprasad Chanda in the Epigraphia 
Indica p. 269-270) but he. was misled by the peculiar shape of h fiw which he took for iju 
and had therefore to suggest the lengthening of ya in order to give the reading yagatuda 
mifgot'akt niv&si and naturally the words wr-iv also split up incorrectly. The correct reading 
is yakho cadamukho viiku miuif, 1 have been unable to find any yafcsjia. named Cadamukho, 
*.e„ Candramukhtt {Sanskrit), mentioned in literature. Perhaps he was a local yaksha 
popular in Amaravati. Fafatniirasi means one who resides in I <t£fi but the sense of Vnku 
is obscure# the presence of a tree and vaitya beside the yaks ha should explain it, for 
yakshas often lived in trises* The tree should then no doubt be a V-tknta tree {Mittu&ops 
Etortgi) the sculptor having missed the letter la. The inscription presumably means there- 
lore. ’’ The yaksha Cantlramukha living in the Vakula tree”, and the caitya must have 
been erected there in his honour- 

Sri, Siri* or Laksjou. 

- 4 

The worship of Sri as a popular goddess, like the worship of yakshus* ami much else 
already described, was pn-Buddhist, and the yakshi was the model foi the representations 
of her form. Sri was associated with the northern quarter and Srimati or Sirima with 
the southern quarter (Mukerji, p. 124. In Sanchi and Bodhgaya her seat is the lotus 
In AuiaravaLi there is an early representation of a lady on the lotus associated with dwarf 
yakshufi (pi. xv, fig* 3), and she has been identified as Sri or Lakshmi by Dr- Cwtnaraswatny 
(4* p. 188). In addition a broken piece of later date from Amaravati boars part of the left 
half of the hodv <?f a gothics* on a lotos holding a lotus in her hand. The rest is missing. 
Beside the lotus in the left hand is a small couch am elephant; above and below the animal 
are small human figures. This also appears to be a representation of Sri seated on a lotus 
and attended by elephants, but the elephant is turned a Way from the goddess and the uhhisheku. 
form of Sri is absent from Amaravati as already pointed out by Cootnaraswamy [op. dt., 
p, 187) foikxhmi on the lotus forms the basic concept of other similar ideas. Thus in the 
Asauga JiRtaka a beautiful lady is found in a lotus by a sage, and another echo is found in liana's 
Kadambari. A similar origin for Sita is given in the Uttarakanda of the Ram&yima. 

A peculiar late Fallacy carving from Kaveripakkam in the Madras Museum shows the 
ancient motif of Devi on the lotus, the most auspicious of flowers, bathed by elephants, 
animals suggestive of royalty and suspiciousness. Unlike later sculptures, where the ele¬ 
phants are symmetrical and mechanically balanced, them is here an air of antiquity in the 


15ft ts rhe SiruEcrii, Siri the Pill form 
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very proportions and coDtour.i of the animals which, moreover,, form a not too syniuiEtr lcaI 
pair. .Xidhts on wther xidu shown as the conch and lotus oozing coins 1 —though l!u: dwarfs 
presiding over the Sankha and Padma mdiiis are absent - suggest the yakshi* associations 
of Srjdevi. Tim figure of Devi is of special interest, for the hands and ti gs are curled up 
at the sides so that the outline of her figure comes to form the Sriwtriu symbol the antiquity 
and significance of which must now be considered. The Strivardw (Pali) or Srtroisd (Sans, 
krit), the symbol of Sri occurs in pre-Manryan terracottas and can be traced ex on in seals 
Irom Mohenjo-Daro and is thus one of tbt earliest ol Indian symbols. It is U£t,J 33 aji 
auspicious i-mblem by Hindus, Jains and Buddhists alike- Together with the gem Kauxiitblki 
it adorns the chest of Vishnu who is ‘'nvatshnkitii vukihas, lor his cb. si is the abode of 
Srh his spouse. The growth of the symbol from early times to late mediae v al when it changed 
into a triangle » an interesting study (Sivara.uiimiru K PP ^i-2-l . In Lire eight manias 
of the Jains Srivtitsa has an honoured place Coomaiaswamy 3, pi. xxxi). Srivwdtu is one 
of the auspicious symbols of the Buddhists, who. as Hardy lias pointed out. have incorporated 
this and their other symbols such as the wheel and the svastika from the various -ymbob 
that existed around them- just as th< purtpfambha flanks doorways as an auspicious 
motif, so at A mar a v at i the srivMs* adores window tops, where it is associated with a yakshi. 
swn t us Sri, standing beside a wishing tree ipi. bd, fig. -)* It is possible that this association 
was suggested by Sirivaccha t the yakshi being beautiful as Sri, perhaps even being ~wi her¬ 
self, while iwtffoi, in one of iLs many senses, means tree- According H> Mouiur Williams 
Srivatsa means by derivation, that which is dear to Sri- The PalVava sculpture shows Sri 
completely identified with the Srivatsa symbol- Srivatsa as the symbol of Sri is often met 
with at Bharhut, Sanchi. Amaravati (pi. tv, figs, 29; 35 and 38) and other places along with 
her anthropomorphic form. 

Sri is the goddess of prosperity among Buddhists as well as Hindus, her presence or 
absence being supposed to account for good or bad fortune respectively. Thus when she 
dwelt in a white cock in the house ol Buddha’s famous disciple Auathapindika. and some one 
asked for it in order to secure her presence, and as she did not wish to leave Auathapindika, 
she went Emm the cock to a gem, from the gem to a club, from the dab to AnathapiQdika.'s 
Wife herself and thus prevented the wicked man from taking her away with him. This can 
be easily paralleled by notions of tire presence of luck in a host of precious objects, which 
has led to Lakshmi being regarded as ficklu, since she constantly changes her abode thereby 
making a man lucky or miserable. Another story of an auspicious goddess, presumably 
Sri. in the same house, gives us in Buddhist literature the Hindu conception of Sri as GV/w- 
litkxhtr li. There is also a Buddhist story of an auspicious goddess residing in a parasol 
,Jjuaka vi. No. 538, p. 3). The auspicious nature of Sri who can stay only in a pure and 
pleasant spot, a familiar Hindu idea, is repeated in the Buddhist story of Sirikalakanni where 
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the former, the beautiful and auspicious daughter of Dhatarattha is welcomed by Sucipari- 
vara (pure household) and given a special bed. Here she is described as spreading yellow 
radiance. 


The Hindu concept of Sri is essentially that of a deity of beauty, auspiciousness and 
prosperity, She is good fortune personified. The Srisukta describes her as golden in 
colour and as wearing golden garlands. She is also of the hue of the lotus, is stationed on 
the lotus, holds lotuses in her hands and is awakened by the sound of elephants. The 
Ramayana describes the lorapa of Ravana’s city and palace as decorated with the figure 
of Lakshmi (v, 7 , 14). She is there represented as stationed on a lotus, holding lotuses in 
her hands and attended by elephants that bathe her with jars of water- This is the abhisheka 
type of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s descriptions (4, p, 183). Srisukta’s description is faithfully 
followed in early sculptures at Bodhgaya, Sanchi, Udayagiri and other places- The Vedic 
concept of Sri as the Lady Bountiful, bestower of garments, food and drink, is closely 
related to the Vedic concept of Aditi the Lady of Vishnu, the Vedic precursor of the epic 
Bhudevi. Early sculptures contain suggestions of these concepts also. Thus the lady 
pressing her breast in the Lucknow Museum (op. cit. fig. 22) and the lady carrying food 
and water represented at both Mathura and Amaravati are sculptural echoes of Yajurveda 
passages describing “ the rich in milk, the goddess , . , the lady of Vishnu " and Sri 
that “brings garments, cows, food and drink ” (op. cit. p, 175). Her lotus associations and 
her bounty in the bestowal of food and drink are brought together, as Dr. Coomaraswamy 
has pointed out, in a sculpture from Sanchi (op. cit. fig. 16) which is the link between the 
yakshi type from Mathura and Amaravati and the lotus-inhabiting lady. Everything good 
and auspicious is believed to be the abode of Sri who is Mangala. Thus a good house 
gateway, flowers, banners, parasols, seats, beds, gems, charming married women with 
their husbands living, different fruits, grains, seeds, vessels, new clothes, cow, horse, elephant, 
and a host of other objects are the abode of Sri. She is the daughter of the milky ocean 
having arisen from it when it was churned by the demons and gods for nectar and she is 
thus the sister of the coolrayed moon who gladdens the world. She was chosen as queen 
by Narayana who is adorned with the kaustubha gem that also arose from the milky ocean 

Sri or Lakshmi has been a popular deity from very ancient times and representations 
of her form are found among Mauryan sculptures. Different concepts of Lakshmi such as 
Dhanalakshini (goddess of wealth), Dhanyalakshmi (goddess of corn , Bhagyalakshmi 
(goddess of prosperity). Bhogalakslimi (goddess of pleasures), Rajyalakshmi (goddess of 
royalty), Viralakshmi (goddess of valour are all suggestive of the presence of Sri in various 
auspicious things. In the Mahabharata, the goddess Lakshmi is said to be ever present 
in the mansion of Kubera; and it is this idea that gives the Buddhist pantheon a goddess 
Vasudhara (flow of wealth), a name suggestive of one of the most important symbols of Sri. 
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as the consort of Jambhala. 1 , the Buddhist counterpart of the Hindu Kubera. Yasudhafa 
has a sheaf of com in her hand. Here is a synchronising of two notions Dhanalakshmi and 
Dhanyalakshmi achieved by the name and the object held in the hand. Sasyasampat (abun¬ 
dance of com), Dhanyalakshmi and related ideas can thus be traced back to a lady of plenty 
and prosperity, a vakshi type in the early sculptures. When we remember that she is always 
in the mansion of Kubera and that, as Coomaraswamy has pointed out, she is the only woman 
shown along with gnomes singly in the rail coping from Amaravati. her associations with 
the yaksha group is obvious ; Coomaraswamy rightly says (4, p. 182) therefore “ it is hard 
to say where the Sri Lakshmi type should end, and that of the Yakshi should begin ” 


Sakka (Indra). 

S 

Sakka occurs frequently in Buddhist sculptures from all over the country. In Graeco- 
Buddhist sculptures he is often strangely shown with beard and a bare torso. In this as 
Grunwedel (p. 91) observes he has been fashioned by the sculptor after a Greek classical 
model—that of Zeus or Jupiter. But even in Graeco-Buddhist sculpture there are also 
forms of Sakka without the beard where the model has been a youthful Brahmana. 1 he 
former type cannot readily be distinguished from the Graeco-Buddhist form of Vajrapani. 
The distinguishing feature of the latter type of Graeco-Buddhist Sakka is his peculiar kirita 
(crown), which, as Coomaraswamy has pointed out, appears in indigenous sculpture at some 
time after the period of the Sanchi gateways.* In Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, however, 
it is somewhat different from its counterpart in indigenous sculpture (Grunwedel. fig. 94, 
p. 142). In both, however, it is cylindrical in shape and is profusely ornamented as may 
be seen in sculptures from Mathura and Amaravati. Sakka s kirita in the Amaravati sculp¬ 
tures may be seen in pi. vii, fig. 8. At Ajanta the same pattern is continued in the.Gupta 
paintings but with the addition of tassels (pi ii. fig. m,n). Such tassels reappear on the crown 
of Vi jayanagar Emperors such as Krshnadevaraya at a later date, though these were modelled 
on the head dress of Vishnu (Venkatesa), which had developed from the crown of Sakka at 
Amaravati. Sakka is the only god shown with a kirita at Amaravati. It is interesting to note 
that in the Mahabharata Arjuna alone, who was bom of Indra, the Hindu Sakka, is called Kiriti 
(one with a crown). Up to the Gupta period the ushnisha or the turban was the head-gear 
for all other gods as well as for kings and other men of rank- 


, The iconographic concept of Sri. Sri as such, disappears from Buddhist monuments rather too soon and in the 
later Buddhist pantheon we do not come across her in any form. (Grunwedel, p. 105). Vasudhara is the only faint 
echo of Sri associated with the northern <|Uarter presided over by Kubera who degenerates into Jambhala. 

, Hcncc at Bharhut (Coomaraswamy 5, fig.' 1 where the seated figure facing the scat and wearing d„ P pa {t a is 
believed to represent Sakka) at Sanchi (Ibid figs. 2, 5 & 6) represent him with ushnisha. All gods in early 
sculptures wear ushmsha (see Siva as uhsn.shin in the sculpture at Gudimallam wearing a turban, compare 

Taittiriya Samhita, iv 5, 3). 
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1 Tlie Rgvetla cun tains a larger number oi hymns for Indra than for any other single 
deity. They give Lhe Vet lie concept oi him as Lhe great drinktr tpf .vnna, tin- all-powvrful 
wielder of the Vajra, a weapon fashion!*! for him by Tvashta the divine smith (Macdondl 
pp. 54 — 6 h), And even in the \ cions of Kalidasa he can still boast. oi his unique nature which 
is nest only to Unit of siva, \ jshivu and liralmia. But this glorious god, so glorious in the 
\edas, is in the epics depicted as a lesser divinity lull of passion, helpless against the demons 
who oft on 4 vanquish him in battle, afraid of any who perform hurst; sacrifices and ever vigilant 
tit see tliat-such activities arc hampered, maintaining a train of celestial nymphs that dance 
to amuse him and at his bidding interfere with the penance of sages which is always a night* 
marc tu his suspicious mind. In short, Indra, the lord oi the devaa, with his body full of 
eyes, a result of his sthalthy dalliance with the spouse of a great sage, defeated by every demon 
whn managed to secure some protective boon from Brahma, running every time to Narayana 
for help now against Cali and now againl Havana or some other demon, with even his usual 
popular festival stopped by ;t little child looking after cows, lie is no longer the once supreme 
deity with A special glory all his own. His only might consists or bis special capability of 
cutting i he wings of mountains with bis vajra or thunderbolt. Sometimes a new ihdra 
like Xahuaha attained that jHisition by the performance of a hundred sacrifices. and then 
the old India, hud to run for his life and hide in th« fibre of a lotus stalk leaving his faithful 
wife Sad to protect her chastity as well as she could by her own wits. 

Tin Buddhists picture Sahra as Hie lord of Trayaslrirn.a heaven. According tot he 
Uilurikunya Jataka JaUka iv. No. 450. p. 40i v. No. 53, 5, p. 303 ; s. No. 78, p. 198) and other 
Stones his station can be attained by anyone through good deeds, Ik- lives in the palace 
Vejayunta [Sanskrit Vaijayanta), rides the elephant Eravana ..Sanskrit Airavata) and sports 
with his wife Suja Sanskrit Saci) just as in Hindu lore. But instead d being Pnmndarn. 
the destroyer of towns, as tn Hindu mythology he is Purindada the bestow, ir of towns 
(Grunwettel p, 38). His charioteer is MatalVj as in Hindu mythology. He wields the 
thunderbolt and is ever vigilant to see that all bright with the world. He enjoys oil pleasures 
and is attended by celestial damsels of great beauty. A sculpture from Amaravati (Burgess 1 
pi. Jdi, tig. 51 shows Sakra, easily distinguished by his crown, surrounded by divine damsels, 
whom Buddha shows to Nandu to make him realise the disparity between divine and mortal 
beauty as a preliminary to learning the evanescent nature uf youth and beauty in general. 


Sakka now and then visits tin terrestrial sphere, some limes to see that order is restored 
sometimes to test the goodness of a gnat person, and sometimes to teach a lesson and 
recti fy the faul Is of a sinner. U tter evil in the w f jrld was stopjn:, I by Sakka when he appeared 
in the garb of a forester accompanied by Natali transformed into a hideous hound, which 
with its loud call struck terror into the hearts of men who were thus at once reestablished 
in all virtues : for asSakka tells king Usinara, the unrighteous and the wricked are bis enemies. 


I 
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Indra’s use of the vajra for clipping the wings of mountains to prevent them flying about, 
as mentioned in the epics, is a Hindu example of the virtue-protecting and evil-punishing 
nature of Sakka. 

In the Vessantara Jataka, Sakka visited the prince in his hermitage and requested him 
to give away his wife. This was partly to test the prince but more to guard the chastity 
and person of the princess, who, as Sakka well knew, was not too precious for Vessantara whose 
joy lay in giving away all that he was asked by others. Sakka similarly protected the chastity 
of the queens of king Okkaka (Jataka v, No. 531, p. 142—3). In the Sasa Jataka where the 
noble hare offered its body to the hungry guest, and in the story of Sarvamdada where the 
king nobly gave his own flesh to rescue the dove from the hunter, Sakka came to test the 
virtue of the virtuous. These are oft-sculptured stories. The Sasa Jataka is illustrated 
in an Amaravati sculpture now preserved in the British Museum (Fergusson, pi. lxxxii. fig. 2( 
and the latter storv is repeated a number of times in sculptures preserved in Madras as well 
as in the British Museum (pi. xxviii, fig, 1 ; also Burgess 1, pi xxiv, and xl^ii, fig. 1 ; 
Fergusson, pi. lx, fig 1 and pi. lxxxii, fig. 2). These two stories and the story of Sakka 
testing the parrot, which last has its parallel in the Mahabharata, all come from a common 
pre-Buddhist stock of narrative. 

Sometimes fondness for a descendant of his brought Sakka down to the earth to teach 
him a lesson, and in a story very like that of the Proud King by William Morris, Sakka assumed 
the guise of his miserly, lame, crook-backed, squint-eyed son and successfully kept him out 
of his own house and the royal court: nowhere was the poor man recognized till Sakka finally 
revealed himself thus establishing him in righteous deeds so that the miser became a good 
and liberal donor thereafter (op. cit. i, No. 78, p. 198-201). 

Sakka’s throne of yellow stone gets hot now and again when a Bodhisattva or some 
such noble personage desires a hermitage, a monastery, or some such thing (op. cit. i. No. 70). 
Visvakarma is then ordered by Sakka to go and construct the building. The throne also 
gets hot when a good person suffers and Sakka thus aroused goes to help the sufferer. 
Sujata’s husband was thus saved (op. cit. ii; No. 194, p. 87) by Sakka as also Guttila the 
musician (op. cit■ ii. No. 243. p. 175). .Once Sakka was so kind as to save the abode of a 
number of young garudas at the risk of his life (op. cit. i. No. 31, p. 80-81). But this good¬ 
ness of Sakka does not appear to be his invariable attribute. Like Indra in Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, his position is shaken when great sages perform austere penance. According to the 
Abbhantara Jataka, a body of sages at Benares did penance till the glory of their virtue shook 
his abode, when he tried to distract their attention, adopting a low method for achieving his 
purpose (op. cit ii. No. 281, p. 269 ; also v. No. 523, p. 80). The Mandhatu Jataka contains 
the Buddhist version of the dethronement of Sakra by a virtuous king. There Mandhata 
shares the throne with Sakra instead of deposing him as Nahusha does in the Hindu epics. 
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The story of Mandhota is sculptured more than once in the Amaravati sculptures, Sakka 
being shown seated with Mandhata on a large reel insular throne the throne of yellow 
stone so often mentioned in the JataJi as—where he is easily recognised by his peculiar crown 
(pl x.vxiti, fig, I f and pi. iv, iig. 25; flurj« L pi- v, fig, 2 . Tcrgusson, pL lxxvti). 
It may be remarked here that when two men of noble Ix-aring, neither of whom isanagaraja, 
arc seeled together on a single seat the subject may safely be- identified aw the Maudlin tu 
j at aka. In Buddhist as in Hindu mythology Sakka sometimes d- c nivcs the asura* and 
sometimes gels worsted by them. 

Snkka has great devotion towards Buddha and often attends on him, sometimes visiting 
him to gel ills doubts cleared. In the introduction to the M.ihamangata J a taka Sakka learns 
the true nature or omens from Buddha whom he visited specially for the purpose. Sakka 
himself ministered to the needs of Buddha towards the close of his life when he was suffering 
trom dysentery and Buddha thi n informed the wondering monks how on former occasions 
Sakka had attended on him, as for instance, in the ImbLsaki cave accompanied by the musician 
Prmcasikha (Dhmnrnaped-atthakatha tii, p- 79 ; Digha Xikaya ii, p. 209-309. 21,1. 263-2SO). 
Though tin visiL to the Indasola cave is a favourite theme in Buddhist sculpture (Coonjara- 
swamy 5) no example of it has been traced among the sculptures from Amaravati. 

From tlit- Nkhnakatha we learn how Sakka on many occasions helped Buddha 
before and after his Kulighteiimeul. When prince Siddhattiia cut ufl Ids Jocks and threw them 
away with the (urban just before he renounced the world they were received by Sakka and 
convey id tti the Tavatimsa heaven, the World of Thirty-three (gods), Later, when Buddha, 
wished to bathe in a tank near the river Xcranjara, Sakka helped him by lowering the 
branches of the tree on the batik. The food supplied by Sujata and partaken of by Buddha 
was filled with divine sap by Sakka. When after preaching lo his mother in the Tavatimsa 
heaven Buddha returned to earth at Sankissa (Sanskrit Samkasya) it was Sakka who created 
three ladders for his descent, and while the master used the middle one which was composed 
of gold and jewels. Mahabrehma and Sakka, bore a parasol and chauri respectively oo eithei 
side (Dhammapad-atthakatlm iii, p- 53). According to a vow taken by Sakka In a previous 
birth when he was a Cakravartin he took upon himself the responsibilities of a defender 
of the faith and he is thus a protector of the Buddhist Sangha (Grunwedel p, WO). 

Vaj kai'Aki. 

He is the bearer of the thunderbolt who ewer accompanies Ruddlin in Graeco-Bud dhi st 
sculpture, and also occurs in the Amaravati sculptures though his vajra differs in shape 
there- Vajrapani is shown in two ways in Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, with and without 
board, and his weapan is short, flattened and bone-shaped suggesting bone associations 
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and recalling its origin according to Hindu literature from the bones of sage Dadhki (Gnm- 
wedel, fig. 42, p. 8 § 1 - The vajra held by Vajrapani in the Antaravati sculptures is 
pronged at both ends (pi. iv, lig. 26). being thus the precursor of ihu later vajra weapon lit 
Hindu sculptures of Indra, Kartikeya, Kanmari nud Indrani, and in Buddhist sculptures of 
Vajrasattva. Bhrukuti, Marie!, etc,, all In the mediaeval period. 

Vajrapani as the vigilant attendant of Buddha is carved in the Master's company in 
many scenes. He is present when anaga is subjugated (Lough urat, 2, pb Ml • When Erapatra 
is, commanded to appear in his natural form Vajrapani protects him from the gareda* (Grim- 
wedel fig. 45. p, 94)- Grunwetkl discusses the Sakfca-Vajrapani concept and comes to the 
conclusion that the two gods are derived from a single earlier one, showing how they came to 
be separated. Vajrapani in Amaru vat i sculptures is. distinct from Sakra. hb headgear being 
just a turban or nshnisha like that of any other man or god, the vajra alone being his special 
attribute. 

Mara. 

In Buddhist mythology Mara is Marajwpiyan, an imjtfjrtant god coming nest to Sukka. 
and Mahabrahmu. He rules over the highest ol the Kamadevaloka heavens. He is the 
tunpter like the Satan of the Old Testament. Mara as his name implies personifies death 
and is ever ready to bring the world under the sway of the senses by temptations. One who 
restrains bis senses and overcomes all these temptations also overcomes Mara. Buddha 
overcame all the temptations of Ifara ut various stages and is thus the victor ol Mara, 

Mara has a big following and rides a huge elephant known as Giriroekhab pi, n, fig. 23). 
His tenfold army consists of lusts, aversion, hunger, thirst, craving, sloth, cowardice, doubt, 
hypocrisy, false glory and self praise. He has three daughters who tempt the Buddha* 
Tanha, Arati and Rag a. Evan though defeated, Mara dogged Gautama all his life, wailing 
for an'opportunity to overcome hint and sometimes begging him to die, sometimes to refrain 
from preaching his doctrine, sometimes acting as an obstacle t<» Buddha's endeavours as a 
preacher. In this and other respects, such as entering into a person to possess him, as for 
instance in the case ol Anatida, he appears Like Kali of Hindu mythology who dogged the 
foot-steps of the virtuous king Xsda to overcome him. 

In Amarava.fi sculptures Mara is shown sometimes on the elephant Girim«khaia (pi. iv, 
231 ond sometimes standing on the ground (pi. In. %. I) trying to overcome Buddha or 
running awav discomfited (pi h*. fig. 2 )- His hordes arc shown as gnomes full of evil; his 
daughters arc beautiful sirens intent on wrecking the firm determination of Buddha, in which 
respect they are very like the haw pits of India in Hindu mythology who spoil the austerities 
of sages- A* hi the sculptures of the second and third centuries A. D- from Amaravati and 
Ghantasab (pi- Lx. fig. I and Rea 1, pi- xxviii; also Rene GrouBset, fig. 21) Mara's attack 
is graphically portrayed in sculpture and painting at Ajonta (Griffiths 1 . fig. 64 and pi- 8 ; 
Yazdani 1. pi. xxviii). In the sculpture at Ajanta, Mam has a makara standard just like 

12 
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that of the Hindu Mantua tha who is Makaradhvaja 5 . Hb nwkaia standard, which might 
be vx|ficLcd in later sculptures from Aroaravati. may Have been present in the broken casing 
slab ph lx, fig. I) where other features:, like tile bow in the ]Lands of Klara and gnomes With 
their bellies cleverly fashioned to show grotesque animal faces, snow dose parallels between 
Amaravati and Ajanta in the execution of the scenes. Such representations show a 
tendency to soften the Buddhist Mara by a touch of his Hindu counterpart, 

Mara according to Hindu mythology is a pleasant god, men* usiudlv styled Rama or 
Love, akin to the Greek Cupid. He is accompanied by hi> bewiU'hlngly beautiful spouse 
Rati or Passion and a friend Mndhu or Vernal Season, has flowers as his arrows to be dis¬ 
charged from a sugarcane bow at his charming victims, beautiful youths and damsels. He 
rides a. lovely parrot. He is also known as Makaraketana or MakarudTiv&ja' (crocodile- 
crested or-bannered) and was a popular deity in ancient India, ascetics and separated lovers 
suffering from pangs of love being the only persons who even thought of upbraiding him. 

H:' had temples dedicated to him all over the- land, and literature abounds with references 
to Kustm&yiidhupuja, worship of the flower-arrowed god, A crocodile flagstaff crest 
of (lie Sunga period found at a temple site at Bean agar i * 3 4 must be associated with him, as 
already pointed out by Coomaraswamy (3. p. 54), 'Hu* crest ms the flagstaff ordinarily 
depicts the vehicle of the god concerned and it is interesting to note that a makara is shown 
as the vehicle tinder Mara’s feet in a terracotta of the Gupta period (Agiawala 1, pi- xv. 
fig. 49). Presumably therefore the makara and not the parrot was his original vehicle. This 
association with the crocodile no doubt comei from the period when Kamadev,» was con¬ 
ceived as one of the yakshas, for yakshas arc generally represented as standing on aquatic 
monsters At Amaravati there is a broken upright showing the figure of a bowman, with the 
upper part of the body broken, standing on a roakara and close to a symbol representing 
Buddha (Burgess I, pi. xiii, fig. -}. 

StUAVaRA oh MaUAI-ATHAVI, THE. EaRTII GoDPE^S- 

Prthvi is shown in a Maralhotsliiina scene from Amaravati (pi. iv, fig. 24) in which 
Buddha calls on her to be hia witness for all the gifts that he had given in previous births to 
qualify himself to become the Buddha, who has thus the right to sit on thevajm throne beneath 
the Sodhi tree. Mara is questioning the right of Buddha to sit on the vajrSsam under the 
Bod hi tree and Buddha b shown calling i he carl h to he his witness as he, unlike Mara who 
has a host to be his witnesses, has no other but the earth. The Nidaoakatha says that there 

i L’iwmufnii*jmy .jtiotcY FdiKhcr'i L'Au 8i«Ci-homWhique <tu Qandhdn ti p. 196, tip 400 A 401 lor (he 

ticcttfimce of the nuk»ra lUnUivnl tn \hc omc wens in Gimllurni representation*. £fjnili-tr Girpla urulMm&l from 

Surraiiti are raavKfrwA. 

4 S<v Cunningham"* repon, vol. s ( pi. liv ; Dir. Gen. Arch.’s Annual Report fur 1^11*14 pL lav ; and Coumnra- * 
vtrtmy 3 for l he cumei intarpfttatkm nf the atgjjett given by Dr, CocnwraiWiirny, 
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was At once a deep rumbling to answer his call (Nidonakatha p, 101 Grunwedel, p. ICO 
foot note 3). Ill the sculpture, the earth gcakless (pL Ixiii, %. 4-0 is show n beneath the seat 
of Buddha- The Earth Goddess is shown only up to her waist just as described in the 
I-alitavisUra but the figure is too small to show the various ornaments. 


The concept of the Earth Goddess Prthvi may be traced to the mother goddesses of tlm 
earliest periods who must b? regarded as her forerunners* As the goddess who presides 
over vegetation and prosperity* and as the mother of all living beings she has parallels all the 
world over. In the hymns of the Rgveda. Dyatrs and Prthvi arc conjointly praised ; and in 

the Yajurveda sin: is " Aditt the easily milked, the rich in milk, the goddess .ihe lady of 

Vishnu, the mild - ■ ” l * Prthvi is later, in the epio-s. the second queen of Vishnu who 
- delivered her from tin: ocean in the form of h hoar. As Rasa, Visvambhara. Vasundhara 
she is the 'life essence 3 *. "world supporter ” and “'treasure receptacle The earliest 
Hindu sculptures of this goddess are of the Gupta age (see Varaha sculpture in the Udaya- 
giri cave, Cobmaraswamy 1. pi. xlvi. 174'. Rut earlier representations of Rasa-Surasa- 
SupaniEAditi'Bliutadiiatri go back to very early times as Mr. Agrawala has proved in his 
paper on Mathura Terracottas (p. 19-27). * 

In the story of Buddha this goddess is mentioned as twice coming to his help- As 
prince Siddhartha was leaving his city to become a monk he desired to have a last look at 
his beloved place of birth, and mother earth turned round as on a potter’s wheel Lo help him 
see the city without himself turning round ior the purpose. Two sculptures are given in 
Grunwedel’s book to illusion: this incident and in both cases the Earth Goddess is shown 
beneath the horse Kanthaka (Grunwedel figs, 50 nnrl 51). As we have'already seen, the 
goddess appears a second time on Rudd Its. calling her as his witness when Mara questions- 
hb right to the seat under the Bodhi tree. 


ANIMALS. 

Two main types of animals arc carved on the marbles from Amaravati, mythical and 
true. The mythical are called ihamrgas, animals of fancy, and are a jumble of parts of beast, 
bird and reptile. They can be further subdivided into aerial, terrestrial, and aquatic types 
by the presence of curtain limbs which distinguish animals of each region. The addition 
of wings to feeasta makes them aerial. Such are generally shown on the capitals of pillars in 
a sufficiently elevated position to suggest residence in aerial regions. Aquatic monsters are 
distinguished by the hind quarters which are th-h-like- There are thus, horses, elephants 
and hulls that *' suffer a sea-change into something rich and strange.” These are appro¬ 
priately shown below figures of yakshas and yakshis to suggest their sphere. Mermen come 

, ^ CowTMrMWMij 4. p. 175 for ha conclusion regarding, the identity ol Adili and later Bhudevi. consort of 
Vinhnu. See M^cdorwil, ft. for VcUie cimw.‘(« orPrthii. 
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iiiifliT the same category. Figures of beasts with a beat like that of a griffin have u» be 
classed as terrestrial monsters when they lack wings since Jack of pinions confines ilitrtn to 
land Tlit merman and n quaint figure of a man with CTOrodife-head, a uniq.it figure, 
should lie considered nearer the human being than the animal mn in tlnit monstrous shape. 

These animals are used in all early siruclurvs as architectural motifs They are found 
in almost identical shape at Bharhut, Jaggayyapeta Sanchi and Amaruvati. Ii is interesting 
to compare them with early texts describingstich animats as adorning buildings. In the 
Rama yarn* there are excellent descriptions of cities and palaces- Ravuna s palace P^kp.ika 
is the most magnificent of them all- This is said to bn adorned with tfidwirgas, t.c-, animals 
of fancy. The word should not bo taken in Its ordinary connotation, that of an antelope, 
but in the sense suggested by the compound ftofftttdr? wrgah or IhSmanusriya krto mrgah. 
i f., animal wrought after Lhc {sculptor’s' fancy or imagination (Sivararnamnrti l, p. 90}. 

In i he Vidhurapandita Jatafca pSlhitias. pavuw*. vo/a/iw, munjas and rvhitas are all 
vacationed as sea monsters, taring grouped with crocodiles, porpoises and tortoises. 
In the Ramayana mention is made of mules with the head of lion or fox. Such animals of 
fancy seem to have been well known to all early peoples ; and the quaint animals with human 
heads from Muhenjo-Daro resembling the couchant ones front Mathura, suggest that these 
strange creatures have a very ancient lineage within India. Thus when the winged lion of 
Persia resembles such a one at Sanefii or Atnamvati. when a Greek centaur resembles the 
centaur from the Mathura architrave, when the kirmaras of India resemble the harpies of 
Greece but without their rapacious nature, and when the lions and chariots come close to 
thr Assyrian model, they may be taken as developments uf a common heritage showing jmints 
of similarity but differing in details for obvious reasons. This is die view taken by Dr, 
Coomoiaswamyin his "History of Indian and Indonesian Art’’ and it the most 

acceptable, but absolute denial of mutual influences among people who had great commercial 
and political relations with one another is futile. 

Mythical Animals . 1 

Lim type.- - Five types of mythical lion were carved at Anmravati, with wings pi. iv, 
fig- 7). with beak and wings pi. xl. fig. I), with lieak alone fpl. iv, fig, 14), with, horns (pt. jv, 
fig. 15), ami with a human face (pt- iv, fig, 12), The first is a winged animal, similar to the 
animal common in Persian sculpture. The animal with beak and leonine body is to be 
associated with the griffin whether it has or lacks the tving* The same auimnl is shown 
with a slight different: e in the shape of its mmp at Stmdii {see Grunwedcl, ii;. 2? on p, 49). 
The lion with a human (ace (pi, iv. fig. 12) recalls the Egyptian sphinx- At Amaravab it 
lacks die horns and beard which ii bear -at Sanchi but the mane is dioivn both at banchi 


t For Ml lions* tf&j tec t*luw h p, 95. 
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and :it Am.aravn.ti Grunwodel takes these animals at Siuichi for oxen and buffalos and 
finds parallels to ilium in Assyria and Greece iGruuwedel. pp, 50-51). But the inane 
of tlie animal is composed of curls and is dearly that of a conventional lion like those at 
Amaravati and elsewhere and a comparison of the Sandii figures with figures from Amaravati 
(Ph Iviii, fig. II miiki'S she identity of the animal obvious'. The homed lion ut Amaravati is 
a meek animal ihat itnbilxs the gentle spirit of the antelope and deer along with its horns, 
one of them is even shown eating gross from tin: hands of a dwarf (pi. x:x f tig, 2 , a thing 
treated by poets as proverbially inijalible (c-g-, BJiartrhari i. 21). Homed lions at Sanchi, 
on the other hand an- ferocious though bridled and provided with wings and riders {Gran- 
wcdcl 1, fig. ID). 

EUphant lyfa— There arc two kinds of elephantine monsters carved on the Amaravati 
marbles One is an ordinary elephant with wings {pi* iv, fig- 9) and the other is an elephant 
with the hind quarters of a fish (pt- iv. iig, U). Airavajia, the celestial elephant, that soars 
on high and mov's in the high roads of heaven provides the rout idea of a flying el* pi not 
with wings, 1 The gem among elephant* according to the Buddhists is Of the Upffiatba 
c lay and Gakravarti maharajas own and ride the animal. In the Kalinga Bodhi Jataka the 
prince rides such an elephant aud travels in the sky. In the story of Vessantara the precious 
rain-giving elephant is the offspring of a magnificent celestial elephant that was accustomed 
to fly in the sky. Since flight is always associated with birds and their wings, pinions wcie 
usually added iu terrestrial animals to suggest their powers of flight though this wa- not an 
invariable rule. 

*lhe elephant with its hinder part of fish-like font, though Curious enough is. less curious 
tha n the makara (see below* p, 94) with its elephant's trunk and short lower lip, crocodile's 
eyes. leonine feet aud fish’s body and tail, from which it is quiLe distinct though both are 
purely Indian, Vatmiki in describing grim battles,often compares the entire military hosts to 
a large river ur ocean full of fishes and crocodiles in the form of elephants and horses {Ramayana 
vi> 94. 11). There are also sculptures of horses with the tail of the fish and suggestions of 
Vatmiki ‘s fancy may have roused curiosity hi the sculptor s mind as to how the figure would 
appear il acLuihv shahid in permanent material. Further, the elephants of the four quarters 
(diggajas) are said to reside in the nether world, Fatal a. which is an aquatic region and as 
the fish symbolises water the sculptor probably thought of this device to suggest their region. 
GajavaHta jhtnhas and mirnaoojh are mentioned in the Muhabbarata (see below p. 51 and 
Sivaramamurti 4 , p. I S3). Kalidasa calls the former m Slang* 'mkrci (Raghuvamsa xjii. 11)-, 
Dr. Coomaraswamv (3. p. s0) refers to jakbhos in his " Yakshns ” ns animals well known 
to literature and jalebhas cannot be better represented than in this shape, Gninwedel 
(p. 57) had already railed them se i-eluphants and while using that name as a synonym of 
makara described the animal itself as " a feature ■formed of the foreparts of an elephant 
with a body and tail of a fish ” He cites early figures found at Bndh gaya and givea n later 

iThc illuinmxi^ <>t *Mton*ilib « DcphnnUik*), in Mah*! Manmaipu Ubnaj 

ill T injure cwilAtiis a number of ftjura* iifdmhJnti with winp- 

■i See Siv.irjniuinmrLi 6 + p* SI. 
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figure (foe. cif., fig. 33 wnich shows the development of the fish Lull into an ornament- He 
also says That ibis later became the ensign ol Kama because ol (ireek influence allci the 
model of Aphrodite's dolphin. This appears must improbable for the makara ensign of 
Kama is clearly derived from the fish-croc nihli: for masons already explained (above, p, 90). 

Equitw type- -Aiming sculptures of mythical fiords at Amnr.iv. l t i, as of elephants, two 
kinds have to be recognized, those with wings (pi. iv, fig. If) and those with fish tails. The 
latter though common in the Indian art Of the second century B.C-, have not survived among 
the sculptures from Amaravati of that period which are not very many. They can, however, 
be studied in contemporary sculptures from Jaggayyapetta in the same district ■Burgess i. 
pi. Iv, fig. 1) which resemble closely similar figures from Bliarfuit. Tbts winged animal 
presumably comes ultimately from the Hindu concept of the celestial horse liccaisravas. 
But Buddhists believe that the Cakravoiti maharaja has a splendid horse jewel of the Valaha 
class; in the Valahassa Jat aka a flying Inina: is nimiliuiicil (Jat&ka ii L No. 196, p- 90). It 
soars in the sky like the horse of the yaksha Pumiak a in the Yidhurapondita jataka (foe. n't. 
vi. No, 545, p. 146), And these horses no doubt provided the immediate suggestion ol 
these winged animals to the sculptors- 

Water horses i.e., horses with fishtails, presumably arose together with the sea-elephants 
and in the same manner. In figurative descriptions of battle-fit:Ids in (be Ramayana horses 
are compared to fish and makanvs. 

iMakar #,—The crocodile and fish are the parents of the Indian tnak.ini. The earliest 
represent a I inns of the makara at Rharhut, Amaravati, «tc„ have crocodile heads, the bod} - 
being that of the fish w ith scales, tail and fins. Sometimes a single pair of legs is added and 
horns are in trod need above tin eyes. Tli- ninkura slowly develops a Snout, somewhat like 
the curled trunk of an elephant, and the lower lip dwindled Into insignificance. 

The makara of the first period at Amaravati is partly crocodile and partly fish, fhc 
ear is fin-shaped with frilled edge- Homs an: absent. The scales and fins are beautifully 
worked {pi, xv, fig. 3), In later Amaravati sculptures the horns are sumetime those of 
rams, loosely drooping from the head, and ears are absent, their place being taken by honis. 
The tips of the horns are sometime* shaped like a fish-tail, an idea suggested by the ikasha 
or the horn-fish (pi. iv, fig. 16). Occasionally a pair of kgs like those: of crocodile are 
added. Slowly the crocodile jaws diminish in length ; yet the creature stilt approximates to 
the crocodile after whom his ancestor was made. 

The tenth are prominent even in early sculptures. In those of mediaeval times they 
curve up beside the snout like the tusks of a boar, while the body slowly evolves into that of 
a bind animal, short legs Likr those of :t rhinoceros appear, and flu mil spreads floridly into 
a decorative appendage. It is thus that this strange animal, descendant of the original makara 
but transformed almost beyond recognition, appears in Indian media-val sculpture and is 
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found in Chalukvan and other temples. The slight tapering and curling of the snout uf the 
crocodile to make it resemble the trunk of an elephant is among these later development s. 
Though it may possibly, as Ctmsena (pp. 227-231) has suggested in his interesting paper 
on the makara, have resulted (rom the influence of the snout nf the tapir which it comes 
closely to resemble, the influence of the elephant seems more probable since in every 1 other 
respect the makara is purely Indian. Elephant, boar* rhinoceros, ram. crocodile, fish ant! 
possibly tapir, thus all seem to contribute to this last strange jumble as discussed and 
illustrated in Cousens’s paper already mentioned. 

Memtn Figures of mermen arc found among the earliest sculptures at Bodhgaya 
and art 1 as old as the Sunga emperors iCoomaraswamy 10. central frieze in fig. ! 5 cm p. 53 
and a sketch from pi. xlii. I and pi. II, 3). Mermen are generally half-men and half-fish hut 
some at Bodhgaya have mu fore-legs of horses arising from beneath their stomach* (fee. ciri, 
fig. 15 lowermost frieze). This composite creature no doubt arose in the same way as the 
water-horae and makara. But it has Lhe same form as has Matsya, the fish incarnation 
of Vishnu, who is shown in two different ways, sometimes simply as a fish and sometimes as 
a merman. Though hts earliest representations arc generally t'da and Chalukvan, he occurs 
much earlier in literature, and no doubt these ttVP concepts of his are equally early. Gupta 
representations also being known to exist, and the coiresponding iwu concepts of Varaha, 
the boar incarnation are both illustrated by various sculptures of the Gupta period. 

Mmncn are known ih c world over, and the form mostly shown at Annua vat i is the 
usual one, hall-fish, half-man (pi iv, fig. 13), 

MiscelUutous .—Perhaps allied to the mermen is a curious creature found in a single 
sculpture which has die head of a crocodile on a human trunk, recalling some of the strange 
creatures with animal faces described in the Ramayana as follOWffl^ of Ravaita. The croco¬ 
dile head is of the early makara. type, but the makara body is replaced by that of a human 
being (pi-iv, fig* 10). The wingetl deesr (pi. iv, fig. 17* is a creature closely allied to tin- 
other winged animals already described. 

TitrE Animals. 

In contrast to the mythicuJ animals described above, tin- trot- animals shown in the 
sculptures are most natural, each being as a rule an excellent specimen of its kind. The 
elephant in a wealth of characteristic postures {pi. iv. rig- 1; pi. **«. fig. 2), the horse 
standing or galloping with or without rider, bulls running, lions and lionesses mostly seated 
and gazing intently pi. iv, fig- 2 - cattle brousing lazily (pi. iv, fig- 5}, slow moving buflrdoes 
with long fluted horns (pi. iv, fig. 4), grazing deer suddenly pricking their vara !■ leap and 
flee from danger (pi. iv fig. 3l. rams rushing at full speed with heads lowered as for an attack 
(pi' iv. Jig- 6), and other animals as well as the many birds, differing in form and variety, are 
ill used for decorative nr other purposes* Sometimes they an- introduced into creeper 
designs but they are usually found at their best in sei in s from the Jatakas or elsewhere. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN THE SATAVAHANA 
(ANDHRA) PERIOD 

KOVAL EMBLEMS, ATTENDANTS, ETC. 

The king as the most honour, d j^rxjrt in the state has always had certain distinguishing 
marks rhat singled him uwt as the foremost in any gathering. They are the rSjUnka, svtnbols 
of royalty. rhe Jatakas enumerate five such symbols-the as&fli'Aa. o r turban, the pair 
hf dy-whisks, the umbrella, the swurrl and the sandals (J a taka v t No. 530, p. 136). According 
to Kalidasa die three most important of these are the umbrella, luminous as the moon and 
the two fly-whisks. • ' 

Umbrellas-/; 

Ihe umbrella {chattra) is of special importance in the oust, It is aa essential as the 

“ '* t * ri * a in * tro P iCal cUlTO1 ** The umbrella par white one - was 

held over the king in whose present* no one else dared to hold a parasol. Such an umbrella 

ZJTSF *?£ ," i,h rlCatlV “* - * 1 ribi h. M. 45 ; Vi. 59 . 24 ; 

, ' . ’ 3 ‘' p - lW l,degmt cud slender II, shape am] th, handle w adorned ,v,tli ...Id 

™ k “ l - “ *"“ k ' h “ — no.*, or others entitled J 2 

r “4 «lw »™„™ of rani.-bad 

f rr.r ^ Abantm An****, 

lu-.k.h T™ ““V,"',' , " br,, " a •"* “* "“*« w. v; %. 2). As described in am 

L,i,t t P ' " “” ,bB!l1 " b8arer liL th* ^.uri and betel-bearers Mean- 

P “ v ' n on u ' (pt- v. fi s . 16). Conunentlins „„ 4 ^ ju , r „ 

I f m "k *"“■ -»• *- •«*» *3* held over STTiTlSS 

« en r,; observe that the handle of the umbrella was fastened to the rim and - 

“r* T r * p - ■* •—»*■»b«. .h, TC »nn'^i^ji:: 

than nf Rapg*. h, , hc Amaravati sculptma , pL v , 8g . K))i carried by a towns- 

pjt* ** »•« — by the 

I J sa >a that the Burme se kings bore the title Hbytizanug - wearer of 

rm »’i*SS 5 SSr“e 'n.t 
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the white umbrella' and that the lesser officials had umbrellas of other tints—red, pink and 
green. The Jatakas describe parasols presented by the king to officers such as treasurers. 
They were thus a sign of office and denoted the rank in the state of the possessor. 

Lmbrellas had also their religious significance, and great yujvus or Brahmans who had 
performed vdjapeya sacrifices were presented with umbrellas by the king himself (Mahavira- 
carita Act iv, 57 p. 163), Umbrellas have always been held over deities in procession and 
placed on the tops of temples and temple cars. Kautilya says that caityas— vrksha caityas or 
devakulas —were adorned with umbrellas on new and full moon days (Arthasastra, p. 256). 
Similarly, umbrellas were placed on the top of stupas to honour the sacred object in them 
like the deity in the temple. Attendants are shown waving the chauries and holding the 
parasols over Hindu deities in sculpture. Parasols and fly whisks by themselves are also 
shown above many Pallava and early Chola images of gods and goddesses ; triple umbrellas 
and chauri bearers invariably occur in representations of Jain Tirthankaras. When Buddha 
descended from the Trayastrimsa heaven at Sankasya attended by Mahabrahma and Sakra. 
one of these deities held the parasol and the other waved the fly whisk beside him. In such 
instances the umbrella has religious significance and does not connote temporal power. 

Some of the umbrellas held over objects like the Bodhi tree and lhe stupa in the carvings 
on the casing slabs are double with a single handle (pi. xxi, fig. 1 and pi. v- fig, 6). A num¬ 
ber of umbrellas arranged together over stupas (pi. xxix, fig. 3) was no doubt intended to 
indicate the superiority of spiritual over temporal power. In the second and the third cen¬ 
turies A*D. these umbrellas over the stupa grew rapidly into'an amazing number, sometimes 
arranged one above another, sometimes sprouting sideways (pi. lxi, fig. 1) from a common 
base, and medieval votive stupas all over the land came to be surrounded by a cone derived 
from umbrellas arranged in the former style. Festoons and garlands adorned many of the 
early umbrellas at Amaravati which were gemdecked and beautifully fashioned (pi. v, fig. 1). 
They are thus divyamdlyopasobhita as described in the Raraayana (iii, 64, 45). 

. Fly Whisks. 

Fly whisks, as their name vdlavyajana indicates, were yak-tail fans. These form the 
next most important emblem of royalty. CdmaradhdriXLZs (fly whisk bearers) known also 
as kirdtis (Raghuvamsa xvi, 57) attended on the king with vdlavyajanas whose handles 
'were fashioned'in pure gold (Kadambari, p. 17). .The umbrella was held over the king only 
when he came out of his palace but the fly whisks were used almost always, whether within 
the palace (pi- li, fig. 1-a) or riding out (pi. xlix, fig. 1-c). The fly whisks were gently waved 
by the cdmarddhdrinis one at a time alternately. A fine pen picture of a cdmaradhdrini 
resting languidly with the golden handle of the whisk lying idly on her shoulder is given by 
Bana (loc. eit. p, 28). This exactly corresponds to representations in the paintings at Ajanta 
(Griffiths i, pi. 55 and Herringham, pi. ix) and the carvings from Amaravati (pi. v, fig. 7). 
13 
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Being a favourite theme of the painter and sculptor all over the land it is no wonder that the 
camaradhdrivi is a delightful oft-repeated subject at Amaravati. Since ehauries (cdmara- 
vijani) were the prerogative of the king, Buddha forbade their use for his monks (Vinaya 
Texts iii, p- 132, Cullavagga v, 23 and note below); but like umbrellas they were freely 
used for religious purposes aud there are many representations of them being waved before 
stupas, cakras, etc. (pi. xxxiv, fig. 2). 


Fans. 

But in addition to the chauri there were other fans made of palm leaves, bark, uiira 
grass or peacock's feather s ( loc . ciU iii, p. 131 v, 22, 2 and 23, 1) all of which were used 
commonly though the last two were specifically used by the king.,. A fan of state, made 
probably of uitra grass and gaily chequered is always held by an attendant close to the king 
in all court scenes (pi. v, fig. 8). Perhaps it was to spread the aroma of this sweet smelling 
grass. It closely resembles the cLlavattam, an emblem of royalty used like the umbrella and 
parasol in temple processions even to this day, and may be its early parent as suggested 
to me by Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

Head-dress, Sword and Sandals. 

The ushriisha (headdress), khadga (sword) and pddukd (sandals) were worn by the 
Vi n g were therefore generally carried on his person, but there were special attendants 
to carry them when he chose to go without them- Different varieties of ushnishas, among 
which the most magnificent was worn by the king, are discussed under dress (above pp. 104- 
105) ; and it will suffice to say here that the ushnisha in early sculpture is a turban 
veshtana not a crown ( makuta ). 

Throne. 

The king’s throne was known as the bhadrapitha or simhasana Pali, sthdsana) and was 
decorated with a pair of lions suggesting royal power. Its representations in the Amaravati 
sculptures are dealt with under ‘ furniture.’ Kings also used ordinary pallankas in their 
private apartments. 

/ Banners. \ 

Banners (pi- v, fig- 4) with the special mark ( Idnchana ) of the royal house were carried 
before the king, or behind him if the standard-bearer (Digha Nikaya, 1, p. 68 ii, 14) was seated 
with him on the same elephant (pi. xiv, fig. 2-d). Sometimes these banners fluttered from the 
battle top of a chariot. Sometimes the bearer walked along banner in hand (pi. v, fig. 3). In 
the field was an array of flags one for every prominent warrior. But the king’s own standard 
was a superb banner whose protection from dishonour was the duty of every soldier, lord 
or king. Crocodile-bannered Manmatha and monkey-bannered Arjuna are famous in the 
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epics. A human ‘bead adorned the flag of Ravaua. a snake that of Pra fr ag th ft, We !«im 
from history that rht- monkey adorned the banner of the Kadmuhas {Kite 2, p- 26 . the boar 
that of tin- Chnlukyas (South bid, Ins* iii. 20, p. 37) and the fierce tiger that of the Cholas (lor. 
tit. iii, 20. p. 37), The flags wen- nf broad white silk (Epigraph. Caron t. iii. T Nairipur 
No, 102) with bamboo staff (Kadambari, p. 89) usually decorated with golden cover. 
A banner in the Aiuaravati sculptures resembles the. flay carried on the back of an elephant 
at Sanchi (Marshall & Foucher 2, pi. xUv) and is an imposing emblem of authority. Prepared 
in gay colours, it must have been a lovely ornament to any procession. The banner like all 
other royal emblems was also used freely for religious purposes. Tn fart the righteous king 
himself was likened to a Dharmadhvaja — the banner of Dharma, righteousness (Kadambari, 
p, S3). The flutter of small flags suggest joy and festivity and they were freely used for 
this purpose by alt to decorate cities, houses and places of worship such as caityas and 
devakulas. The flags in the hands of the gods accompanying the Bodhisattva descending 
from Turin tn heaven in the form of an elephant suggest the exuberance of their joy. 


CORNl’COm OR Ctrp-BRAkER- 

A huge and richly decorated 1mm of the cornucopia type is carried by a comely woman 
in many scents where the king figures (pi- v, fig, 5), Mr. Agrawala tells me Lhat such a horn 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata. The mention in the Ramayana (iv\ 26. 33) of auspicious 
irrshabha irflijus or bovine horns perhaps refers to such* This figure and another of a 
woman uiiermg wine {pi. Ibc, fig. I d) are Greek in type wherever they occur, their foreign 
appearance contrasting strongly with everything else in Amnravati sculpture and empha¬ 
sising by contrast its truly indigenous nature. 


Sword-aker. 

The sword-beater (khadguvahini), a female personal attendant on the kings and princes 
(Kadambari p. 34) is often depicted in Amaravali sculpture, where she may he seen close 
beside them with her master’s sword, the emblem of his power, ou her shoulder (pi. iii, 
fig. 2), According in Kautilya most royal attendants, especially the bodyguard, consisted 
of Amazon women, and the sn dpt ores lend to confirm this. 

Usher. 

Closely akin to the sword-bearer is the figure of the usher pratViari). a lovely Amazon 
guard at the king s inner doorway through whom permission to meet tin- king had to b, r 
obtained- She announced visitors to her master and on his assent ushered them in. One 
sculpture of her now in the British Museum, especially recalls the beautiful description of 
the pratlh&ri given by Sana (foe. tit-, p 15). A huge sword hangs by a strap from her left 
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bip but the willing of this weapon would be but child's play to such an Amazon, who- 
beauty is as ancsimg its her personality is awe-inspiring (pi. v, fig. 0 ■ a fao pi. vi, fig, JI from 
a lovely sculpture at Nagarjimakonda). 


The Kancuki. 

ilic kamuki is the guardian of the harem, always as described in Sanskrit literature, 
an old man in white apparel, silver-haired, with a layering voice lo* * tit,, p. Mi. slowly 
mnvmg about in the chambers and halls of large palaces staff in hand deploring old age with 
its attendant wirnniucs and service under a master with its numerous difficulties (Sikunt Mam 
Act v, 3 p. 1f>2)^ In the Arthasastra the attendants of the inner apartments {ahh\n:drik^<\ f 
of whom the terwki is chief, are described as meeting the king soon alter he rises from 
his bed in the morning, All vars^tam (eunuchs), abhy^gSriftas ir . there descrie d ns 
kthcMkostmishibhih (Arthasastm text. p. 42), f*. as wearing kriadm { shirt) and iu hni sA d 
(turban),' It is interesting to sec that this is faithfully pictured in early paintings and KuJp- 
tures. Among the Amnravati sculptures there are many representations of the kancuki 
w ith his long shu t, iH-culisr high-topped turban, long staff and wrinkled and can wont face 
(pL vii, fig. 14). Tin appropriateness ol the name kancuki lies in the fact that hr is the 
most conspicuous among the very few who wore shirts m undent India. 


Hunchbacks, Hunters and Dwarfs. 

Among the many who formed the retinue of kings, princes and princesses were the 
kubjas (hunchbacks , MrSias (hunters) and v«»um*s (dwarfa) of both sexes (ArthattuLm 
p. 44), They were conspicuous because of their queer or ferocious figures and ate often 
mentioned in literature {Buddhacariu iii, 12 ; Katnavali Act il. 3. p, 43) as well as being 
favourite subjects in court scenes iu early sculpture. They served a* attendants and ,.urti«] 
b^td boxes, mirrnrs, jewels, jewel-boxes, umbrellas, or fly whisks and made themselves 
generally useful and busy in \hv royal apartments* 


In sculptures from Amarevati a vammifcd (dwarfish woman is shown carrying the 
bet-1 box of a prince (pU v, fig. 13). Another vamanika in the service ol a jirmcess fastens 
the manjiru (anklet) cm the feet of her mistress (Fergusson. pi. xevi, fig. I). 


Kubjas are humped women (pL v. fig. 14} in the service of prtocesaesand f , ueenfi (Kavv , 
prakasa x)’ Khujjuttara the hm.diba.ked servant of Queen Samavati is tarvod in the scene 
from L’dayana s hie on one of the uprights from the Amaravati rail (pi, x .\xjv he j C 
Kuhjas run also be seen m other palace scow* (Fergus,,, pi, fix, fig. 2 and in MnclL ,i" ' 
drawings in Burgess i. pi, xv. fig, j). 


1 Dr. ShftfTvi Sastri mmihifi ih? term k^uUrthnvtfibfhih a* 

i pi cud let bir the k\r\g\ htuni-4re^vj" (Antaisaftte. p . 44 j 
the tcim arm&l -vith bom ^militia jf tmh—\j oofK of 

qualittci rosshvtm' j'i_ 


lp T^ aUht 

Unwinm die pwviw*,*^ 0 , 

"om C[ i_hcre iiw hmeuk.iThmMhhH, 


* See KuviuptaUw.il *, +10, p. 752, where the sbandorKil 
faotati palace. 
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-The kirUltt is a hunter in at tendance on the king nudy to accompany him whenever he 
diO(fci> to go hunting. A typical kirata may be seen in the scene of the noble king giving 
away his flesh to saw a dove from a hunter (pi, xxvjii, fig. I). He wears only shorts. He 
carri':s two kinds of net -*—vagurd nnrl jala —tin former large, die latter smaller but with a 
long handle ; anti from his shoulder hangs from a strap a gourd, evidently to carry his food. 
Among his weajxms Is a -mall dagger or knife {pi. x, tig. 9), 

# 

1 . Doorkeepers. 

Hie dauvSnftus or doorkeepers carrying spears similar to those mentioned by Kantilya 
(Artlistsantm, p» 441 may In? seen near Lin: apartments where the king sits in the company of 
his ministers and other officers of state [pi. h it, Fig. I). They arc sometimes shown behind 
screens [pi. xxviil, fig. I-a} in an apartment or outside the building {pi. xxx\\ fig, 2-a), 

Mahout axd Groom. 

The mahout {hustipfihfl) and the groom ‘.uii.upfihtkn) were also important servants in 
the king's household. The mahout as pictured in the Amaravati sculptures seems to have 
had a happy time. He is always shown with his head lazily resting on Ids arms as he looks 
down and idly watches the crowded scenes and busy life around him. The elephant waits a 
long while pi. v, tig. 15} and when the master at last climbs the richly caparisoned animal 
with attendants waving the chauri (, la taka v. No, 532, p. 170) and holding the umbrella over 
him the mahout urge-, the animal to move along; Die bells on either side hanging from the 
trappings tinkle lazily till, when the ride is over, the elephant is made to stop and the 
royal rider descends (pi. v. lig. !*> and pi, xlih. tig. 1-d). 

The groom pi, v, fig. 17) looked carefully after the burse and kept it .ready for his 
master- In sculpture be is usually shown beside a horse awaiting its master. Channa the 
groom and charioteer of prince Siddharrha is ideal for the class, They were like the pages 
of medieval Europe, faithful and true ,; and their dress is a short kaitfuka or shirt resemb¬ 
ling a Roman tunic. 

Royal Personality. 

But in addition to al). the emblems and attendants distinguishing a; king, his own per¬ 
sonality singled him out in any gathering. Ho had special marks of high birth and breeding. 
His gait, demeanour and heart i\. re eijuRUy noble. Even his pos-i as lie sat at rase was so 
attractive that it aeon cam- to be railed mijftflru/ff/Ffa, the sportive royal attitude, common 
in mediaeval Buddhist sculpture. Long before it got a technical name the pose occurs in 
representations of kings seated at ease in early sculpture [pi. xxxiii, lig, 3-b). Thus sealed 
happily the king hdd in his hand not a sceptri- but a liianminita, a sportive lotus, symbol of 
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his finer instincts and love of fine arts (pi. v, fig. 12) and watched the dexterous movements 
of dancers as they answered to the note of the flute and harp in an anrodha sangitaka or 
dance orchestra of the harem (pi. xxviii, fig. 3)r 

ORNAMENTS AND DRESS. 

A great poet desiring, to emphasise physical beauty has asked "What is not an ornament 
for fair form ?” (Sakuntalam. Act i, 17 p. 33). But ornaments properly fashioned and 
arranged in their respective places certainly add to the charm of fair form, just as of rhetoric 
it is said that “ as bracelets and the like, by promoting the beauty of the person, advantage 
the man, so Alliteration, Simile, and other figures, which, by adding to the beauty of word 
and sense, serve to aid the flavour or the like, are styled Ornaments ” (Sahityadarpana, 
p. 333). This element of ornament is recognized in art as in literature ; and the standard 
work on Indian sculpture and painting, the chapter on Citrasutra in the Vishnudharmottara 
says '* as the element of line pleases the masters, so shading or modelling pleases others of 
a different school of thought, the element of ornament womenfolk, and abundance of colour 
the lay public.” In the last half line common folk are mentioned- The rest are persons 
of aesthetic taste. That womenfolk in India were repositories of aesthetic learning and taste 
need not be repeated. Their every item of toilet, the arrangement of flowers on their coiled 
hair, their choice of dress, their cultivation of fine arts like music and dance, their dexterous 
drawings of the Rangoli and Kolam patterns speak for that,/ In addition to this we have 
numerous literary instances in Sanskrit of women with aesthtic and literary tastes. 1 Thus 
striyo bhushanamicchanti (women desire ornaments—Vishnudharmottara) implies that their 
opinion on ornamental taste has to be respected. This does not deny jewellery to men, who, 
as we know, delighted equally in arraying themselves in these fineries, but just points to its 
special sphere, jewels being generally associated with women who have always set the fashion 
and directed jewellers in their work. 

The taste of women in the matter of jewellery two thousand years ago has been excel¬ 
lently recorded in the sculptures of the period. The ladies in Amaravati sculpture have on 
their person quaint jewellery that is as important to a student of cultural history as to the 
intelligent jeweller who assiduously studies patterns. The important discoveries of Schlie- 
man, Evans, Petrie and others have given to the world actual specimens of jewels from 
Mycenae, Crete, Egypt and other piaces, of nations that have ceased to be more than memo¬ 
ries in literature. In India comparatively little jewellery has been recovered by excavation/ 
for when her greatest poet, speaking of the funeral of Indumati, says pathetically that her 
husband " left her to the flames with her own self as her last ornament ”* he describes the 

1 Rajasekhara’s mention of the learned women in the Kavyamimamsa. the aesthetic women mention-d h 
Damodaragupta in Kuttanimata and the numerous instances in the Kathasaritsagara are some that may be not *d ° Y 

5 Sir John Marshall has given an identical explanation in his interesting paper on Buddhist Gold JmJw ’ .u 
Dir. Gen. Arch.’s Report for 1902-03. Jewellery in the 
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general Indian mode of disposal of the dead, from whom all ornaments are iemoved before 
cremation. We must therefore be specially grateful to the sculptor whose work serves as 
the best ocular commentary of what literature has to say on the jewellery and dress of their 
periods. 

Comparison of patterns of dress, ornaments, and headgear with familiar objects abound 
in literary works and helps us to understand them in sculpture. Thus the multicoloured 
plume of the peacock is compared by the poet to the flower-bedecked hair of a lovely woman, 
and the quivering body of the long dark cobra to the single long rope of uncombed tresses 
of a separated wife gently trembling as she sobs- 

Different patterns of dress and ornament are for different occasions. Bridal silkware 
(vadhudukula) has the swan border- An abhisdrikd 1 has blue or white apparel according 
as it happens to be a new or full moon night. Unmarried girls have no kaccha. Kings 
like others wear only turbans (ushnlsas) as a rule, but on special occasions wear crowns 
(kiritas). The tinkling waist-band (ra sand) and anklets ( tnanjira ) do not sound on the 
waist and feet of the wife who is separated from her lord and she neglects her toilet till he 
returns. To indicate her auspicious nature the pregnant woman has but a minimum of 
jewellery. Yellow silks betoken the lady that is delivered of a child. The dancer usually 
wears drawers ( ardhoruka) and her frail dress is so fashioned as to show off the perfection 
of her limbs, the greatest qualification for an exponent of her art. The housewife wears 
a veil on her face to avoid the gaze of any except her wedded lord. 

Veil. 7 

The veil is beautifully depicted in sculpture at Bharhut (Cunningham 1, pi. xxi, fig. 2), 
where it is elaborately worked and covers half the face. According to the Mrcchakatika it 
seems to cover the head. As an indication of gentle nature even to-day this is worn by 
most women of north India but they cover their heads more slightly. If taken in this sense, 
and not in the more exaggerated sense of a complete veil, it will easily explain the beautifully 
worked strips of cloth that cover the forehead and tresses of women in early sculpture all 
over India. It may originally have been a complete veil at least in the case of princesses 
(cf. Panini iii, 2, 36 and asuryampasya rdjaddrah). and occurs thus in a single Bharhut 
sculpture. 

Forehead Gem. 

The central gem on the forehead where the hair is parted is known as catuldtilakamani, 
It was usually composed of gems full of effulgence (pi. viii, fig. 21).,. Laldtikd an ornament 
for the forehead (according to the sutra of Panini Karzialaldtdt kan alankare iv, 3, 65) may 
have been either the long jewelled strip along the forehead (pi. vi, fig. 5) or a decoration 
with sandal paste or similar unguent as described by Kalidasa and Bana. 


i A lady who decks herself and goes* by night to meet her lover at an appointed place. 
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T CUBAN (UshNjSHAt. 

m 

Men wore an ltshijlsha (turban) on their head, This is an essential part of dress in India 
ulifjre nothing is so important as protection frum tin* tropical sun and «sA»i.vA« a? the name 
is that which wards off heal u v/ipani is huff hitiastt iti lAptt's Dictionary on us finish a) 
from llie root aha ifatihiwsujiitfsjttf&htt* Tile tiukIp ot iviRv the turbid! is suggested 

in it- name veshtana (Raghuvamsa viii, 12), ia . wrapped or cofled an.t ih, head) veshtput 

arietta iti reshtauam) from the root vtshta vtihtune ); and there is a jiartjcuiarly interesting 
sculpture from Bharhul showing the mode of tying thr turban Cunningham 1. pi. xv. hg- 2, 
The nsethud of placing the diadem in Urn ventre and setting it in position as the folds go 
around it is also shown. In the Nfdanalcatha there is a lengthy description of how Safcra 
tirxl the ushnisha on prince SjddharthA's bad. The large jewel is placed centrally and 
keeping il in position Lite doth is then wrapped about the heakl. There are a number of 
uri/tlasds or circuits of the cloth over the head, and the rays of the jewel giv a multiple 
appearance to the folds- The central jewel is a beautiful adornment for the head and is 
excellently carved in sculpture* at Amamvati and Mathura pi. vii, figs. 2, 3. 5, 7 and 
p!, is. fig. .Vi, The folds of the turban are also equally interesting (pi, viL, fig,. I j 3,4, 
b ’ y 10 • In lhe Mahtwnunnggn Jaridta the manx or jewel is stub u from the cila or 
royal crest (Jataifi vi. no. 546, p. l«i). This may or m:ty not be as Dr. Coomaraswamy 
(11, p- *20 believes a single gem, but it is certain Unit it U the circular jewel coming in 
the centre. The term nuipi nwita kaiuaaa vicitia itwtibddMo (turban, composed of 
precious stones, pearls and gold in variegated fashion) may mam either the whole 
( urban as Coomaraswamy interprets it. or the jewelled and g.-m studded cr^t ornament 
altmti few. nf p. 820). In the latter case pearls hanging from the centre of the circular 
jewel may la: those mentioned. 


T'-vm women sometimes wore the usApTrAs as we see in the Rharfiat and Sanchi soulp- 
tiir's, but i uis seems to have gone out of fashion soon after, for then- U nothing in Amaiavnti 
to suggest the turban of a woman unless the head-dre^ of the Vrfchak& (pi. viii, He. 21 l 
van Ije regarded as Such, The earliest references to the uih$i&ha are Veriic and its antiquity 
i, thus very great. 1 The sculptures, and especially the early paint mg* from cave x H t Atanta 
(Burgess 3, pi. viu, fig. 4, pi. x). show the method of wearing the ttsk^lsha which has been so 
well described by Kalidasa. The hair on the crown of the head is ado met! by pra&duiafuis 
1 valets) with strings of pearU. interwoven with flower wmtla and brilliantly studded with 
effulgent rubies (Raghuvamsa xvii. 23). In sculptures (pi. ix, % 3) rows of’pearl and other 
gems are dearly visible. Interwoven flower wreaths are easily recognised by their form whirb 
is identical wtUi that of the garland on the coping of the rail The colour of the hair that 
pag, telWWn ■“* Mlb ° ( ^ ‘“*t» CM l» ubsawd only fc 11;untmg5 „ „ “ 


1 n, tokacsoam puutyc mmtih, Rudnulbyayn. 
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(pi. i, fig- la), in the descript ion -in the Gathasaptasati (li, 89 ) of the justly offended lady who 
forgets her anger and talks once more with her repentant lover as she disentangles his locks 
of hair from her anklets where they an' caught (as he tries to soothe her anger by falling at 
her feet) it is the* intertwining locks peeping through the turban that are meant. Centrally 
above (hr forehead the front of the turban has a big knot artistically arranged in & circular 
shape illarshacarita p. 109). The doth used was sometimes pure white, the type of turban 
Ksheiuendra so often describes (Bharatamanjari 3. 394); sometimes it is dyed in colours 
to suit special occasions, priests wearing it red while officiating at sacrifices Ratnavali 
Act I, 4 p. 3), lovers wearing it dark on a night of the dark fortnight while proceeding to 
meet their ladies at the appointed place (Kadambari p- 118); and sometimes on a joyous 
and special gala occasion turbans of golden cloth were worn (Jataka v. No. 532, p. 170). 

Differences lx:Lween various types of turbans are implied in Vidhurapandita's statement 
‘‘Let him not put on a garment like the king's nor garlands nor ointment like his; let him 
not wear similar ornaments—let him always a different attire—" (foe. tit. vi, No. 545. p. 142). 
Station in life and individual capacity to spend on fineries settles this. The king's ushriisJia 
is the turban pat excelkne* as one of the emblems of royalty (/or. eft. v. No. 532, p. 170 ; 
Nagananda Act, i) and judging by Vidhurapandita's statement there must have been different 
types of turbiLii^i for various soda! grades and for signifying various others, Quite a large 
variety of turbans are shown in the sculptures from Amaravati (pi, vii, figs. i to 14 ), Some¬ 
times the jewel was placed centrally above the forehead (pi, vii, figs- 5 and 7), sometimes 
sideways to the right or left (pi. vii, figs. 2 and 3 , pi, i. fig. fib and sometimes a big knot of 
jewelled doth was arranged in the centre to beautify the turban (pi. vii, fig, 6 ) . sometimes 
ora? end of the jewelled turban doth folded into a loose frill was tucked immediately above 
the forehead (pi. vii. figs. 4, 12 and 13) much as it is dom* to-day, and sometimes it was allowed 
to flow from the centre ol the circular knob like a half opened lady's fan turned upside down 
(pi, vii, fig, 10 ). Ornamented golden strips known as paUabamlkus (Raghuvamsa jtviii, 44 ) 
were sometimes arranged on the wsApfs/jas (pi vii, fig. 2 ). 

Kirita (Crows). 

* 

The Afrila , 1 is shown at Amaravati as a short cylindrical cap studded with g«ms and 
ornamented with designs* A* noted in the table on pp. 38-39 it is here worn only by 
Sakra (pi, vii, fig. 8 ), , 

1 

Mo* key Cap, 

A peculiar head-dress resembling a monfcev cap is also worn, generally by old people, 
specially kabeu&s, perhaps to cover an almost bald pate (ph vii, fig. 14 k May be.il is 


14 


tCoom-irtAwamy Tm ■Ji&cu&.wd tli-j- ktrffa in 5* p. 40-4J, 
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something approximating to the skull-cap mentioned in the Mahaummagga Jataka (vi, 
No. 546, p. 187) as worn by Senaka and others who were ashamed to come out in public 
without covering their shaven heads. 


Coiffure. 

The head-dress of women in the Amaravati sculptures is a fascinating study. There 
are many patterns. Hair plaited or otherwise dressed and allowed to flow down almost to 
the hips, with jewelled strips running all along above it, is the Praveni. This lovely mode 
of dressed hair has inspired Kalidasa to say that the beautiful dark stream of the Jumna 
with golden flamingoes fluttering on its surface in continuous streaks suggests the plaits of 
mother earth bedecked with golden strips (Raghuvamsa xv. 30). . There are many figures 
from Amaravati to illustrate the praveni (pi. vi, fig. 6 and pi. ix, figs. 7, 8 and 16) but the 
golden decorations are best seen in pi. ix, fig. 4. The pravenis end in tassels ( gucchas ) which 
are sometimes ornamented with gold caps studded with pearls and gems (Padataditaka 
p. 39). 1 EkaveQi (without ornament) is the undressed hair of the woman separated from 
her husband. Lack of occasion no doubt accounts for the absence of this type of hair in 
the Amaravati sculptures. 

Curly hair is most beautiful and is often described by the poet (Jataka v, No. 526, p. 105 ; 
vi. No. 540, p. 49) and sculptured or painted by the artist- A Satakami king records the 
fears of a lady who implores her husband, just returned after a long journey, not to go away 
again since her curly hair straightened by neglect during the separation has not yet resumed 
its original curly shape (Gathasaptasati iii, 73). These curls have been immortalized by 
the sculptors of his realm. The sinuous flow of the hair and especially the cikuras or 
bhramarakas , i.e., the small ringlets near the forehead, can best be seen in pi. ix, fig. 2. 

Kesapdsa is a specially charming mode of arranging the hair in the form of a loop. 
Sometimes it is bound with the loop close to the head (pi. vi, fig. 1); sometimes it is a loose 
knot with the loop lower down (pi. vi, fig. 2); often the kesapdsa is decked with flower 
wreaths (pi- ix, fig. 2). It is this loosened kesapdia with pendant flower wreaths that Kalidasa 
compares to the variegated peacock’s plume (Raghuvamsa vii, 6; ix, 67). In the term 
kesapaia as also in the term karnapdta, pdia must be taken to mean '‘beautiful*' as well 
as noose or loop, in the former case suggesting abundance of hair as well (Amara ii, 6, 98)., 

Kabaribandha differs from kesapdsa in its lack of the loop and is simply the hair rolled 
up. Flower wreaths invariably adorn it (Venisamhara Act vi, p. 183; Gitagovinda 21). 
As its name suggests it is variegated, a charming characteristic that is clearly shown even 
in sculpture (pi. viii, fig. 21 ; pi vi, figs. 4 and 9). 


l Modem jalaguccus ( jasagucchas ) are not different from them. 
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Dhammilta is to a woman what nimlihamUia is to a man. each being an elaborate dress 
nf hair with flowers, pearls and jewels* That this mode of hairdressing was greatly admired 
in the Satayahona realm L-* recorded both in literature and in sculpture- Dhammilla is 
ornament enough to excite passion in the lover's heart (Gathasaptasati vi, 44). The peart- 
bedeck' d hair repeatedly described by Kalidasa is of dhammilla frvrm (Raghuvamsa ix. 44 ; 
Meghaduia i, 66). 1 An excellent example of dhanmilla is shown in pi. viii, fig, 13. Even 
ilm loosening of the dkummilla is a charming sight appreciated bv the Satakarni king (Gatha- 
saptasati iii, 91; Bhartrhuri ii, 25). Tlif: dfiammfflu has secured a place of importance as 
an ideal form of coiffure and is often seen in South Indian bronzes nf later date (Chola period, 
etc.). I he euriv Chola image of Sita belonging to the Kama group from Vuclakkupunaynr 
in the Madras Museum supplies a superb example of ditammilla from a period long after that 
of Amaru vat i. 

Tii a inode uf hairdressing sculpt ami alike at Sanchi, Mathura and Amaravati, which 
has been called a captivating or alluring bunch of peacock-plums by a Satavahana ruler 
(Gathasaptasati vi, 72), the hair is arranged above the head io spread fan wise somewhat 
like a frill (pi. vi, fig. 3). 

/uffljf matted locks) are worn by ascetics of both sexes, and are tied, up in a heavy 
bundle known a Jal&hhdra a few stray locks flowing down the neck aiul back (pi. vi. tig. 7 
and pi. ix, fig, t). These strati rb tied up and flowing on the back or scattered about in 
Violent action characterise later sculptures of Siva— Pallava, Chola. etc. The ja^abitura 
anil diutmnnUu are the two most imjxirtajit modes of hairdressing recognised by the not 
too imaginative later Silpa texts. 

* 

Stkharulti is hair dressed into an egg-shaped ball and is usually associated with children, 1 * 
Krduui as a baby boy is often shown with his hair thus arranged Though this is primarily x 
a juvenile mode of hairdressing it is also sometimes followed by older people. There are 
figures in some of tin- Amaravati sculptures of youths with ascetics' jatabhant and iikhanda 
combined in their hair arrangement (pi, vjJ, fig 8 - 15 to 18). 

Jewels ton the Head, 

Among the jewels used on the heads of women the gem citdiiwani and the makankd 
(crocodile jewel) are the most important, butli being worn on the parting of the hair {xtmanta), 
the former at the hinder end and the latter right on top of the head. The eih/dmupi of 
5ita is described in the Ram ay ana as a large gem from the sea. But usually it is shaped like 
a full-blown lotus with many petals all composed of pearls and precious stones. Beautiful 
examples of the cOd&wa#i are among the jewels carved in the Amaravati sculptures and 


1 Fut the »fKCt*Clllflr bemily of d&umrnilla l"jLemjVsrtcA-.iki I IS. 

- KanJm £}nd s iiiijti die derived from z ikharufa* 
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the best of them is in pi. ix, fig. 4). 1 The makarika is also known as cud amanimakar taka. 
It is a lovely ornament with the makari, or mythical fish-crocodile decoration. The makara 
design being an oft-repeated motif in jewellery the place of the ornament it decorates is often 
mentioned along with it; thus Bana uses the term cudamanimakarl (Harshacarita p. 33), 
and Mankha, uttamdngamakarl (Srikanthacarita i, 56) which means makari of the head. 
There are some lovely representations of the cudamakarika in the Amaravati sculptures 
(pi. lx, fig. 1) but they are somewhat worn and the sketch (pi. vi. fig. 10) from one of the 
sculptures from Nagarjunakonda, the most delightful representation of the makari on a 
lady’s head, gives a better idea of the jewel. 


Ear Ornaments. 


% 

Jewels for the ear mostly set with gems (Gathasaptasati iv, 2) are of various patterns 
each with a distinguishing name. The most common form of ear-jewel is the kundala 
shaped like a coil, a word obviously connected with kundalin, the Sanskrit word for snake* 
just because it curls up like a kundala- This is rather a heavy ornament and the least body 
movement caused it to sway to and fro (Raghuvamsa ix, 51 ; Bharatamanjari ii, 405). 
There are many beautiful representations of kundalas (pi. viii, figs. 1 to 5 and 10). 


ICundalas are of various types. The simplest are crescent-shaped ones, the ordinary 

mrshtakuridalas , (Pali, matthakupdalas) mentioned in the Jatakas, which are often shown 

on the ears of Amaravati figures (pi. viii, figs. 5 and 23 ; pi. vii, figs. 8 and 13), the finest 

example being on the ear of a yaksha (pi. li, fig. 2). The line in the Nalinika Jataka “ and 

from each ear a curved ring depending did appear ” (v. No. 526, p. 104), describes them 

Actual specimens of this kundala, which was used all over India, were found in Taxila during 

the excavations that were carried on there by Sir John Marshall (5, pi. xxvi, figs. 9 and 10) 

A more elaborate type of earring is the makara kuridala so common in later sculptures The 

beginnings of the makara kuridala can be seen among the Amaravati sculptures (pi ix 

fig. 3). but only in Gupta sculpture does it develop into the fantastic animal with curled 

snout characteristic of medieval sculpture. Pearl tassels dangle from the open mouths of 

these later makaras. but do not appear at Amaravati. In the Kunala Jataka the kundala of 

the queen is described as having the shape of a lion's head. Lion heads and crocodile heads 

are very often interchanged as motifs of design on jewels. There is another tvpe of kundala 

commonly found all over India in the earliest sculptures. This is square with a full hWm 

lotus carved on it the stalk of which is twice curled on the earlobe and th™ t , , 

One of the earliest sculptures from Amaravati. one which is proved by its inscribe Th" 

contemporary with the Bharhut sculpture is of a head with this kind f , ptlon to be 

* 22)- Other sculptures showing i, are figured by ReT iu Ws ^ ^ ^ 

_ J nis re P°rt on excavations at 


1 Big cuijamanis like this are to-day known in South India ac 
Uccuppu, a small baby’s crest jewel, is significant in its name. 'agadis and smaller ones as tirugubillais . 
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Amaravati (Rea 3, pi. xxix, fig. d). This type must be identified with the karryaveshtana 
described in the Ramayana v, 15 and 42 ; also Kasika on Panini v, 1, 99) since it is the only 
jewel that, as that name signifies, entwines the earlobe. Very similar ear ornaments on the 
ears of teiracotta figurines are styled mrndlakundalas by Mr. Agarwala (1, p. 16 and 19, pi. ii, 
fig. 6, pi. iv, fig. 13)- He describes them as " a lotus stalk curled twice to form the earring 
and then terminating in a fullblown lotus at the top.” 

Jewelled kundalas though worn by men, were not altogether discarded by women ; 
and in the Gathasaptasati (iv, 98) there is a verse describing the altered circumstances of a 
lady in whose ears, which once bore golden kundalas, are to be seen strips of rolled palm leaf. 
But the usual ornament for the ears of women was the talapatra, a small strip of tinted ^ 
palm leaf, a simpler and cheaper ornament. It is very auspicious and is a sign of saumangalya, 
i.e., good fortune in wedded life,—in other words, with the husband living. But 
like most simple ornaments the palm leaf has its richer counterpart in costlier material. The 
kancanatalapatra (Padataditaka p. 39) or kanakapa.tra (golden leaf) applied to the ear _ 
with significance as described in the Caurapancasika (79), the danlapalra (ivory leaf) 
for playful young women (Sisupalavadha i, 60) and the muktaphalapatravesfana (pearl 
leaf scroll, Raghuvamsa xvi, 67) are patrakunrfalas * or costly ear ornaments on the rolled 
palm leaf model. PI. viii, fig. 1 and pi. xviii, fig. 1 (right ear of the man with the boy) are 
representations of the patra from Amaravati. There are also beautiful representations in 
the early sculptures of Jaggayyapeta (Burgess, 1, pi. liv, fig. 3). 

The kattakakamalas mentioned by Kalidasa (Meghaduta ii, 11) are circular earrings 
with fullblown lotus pattern. The name and pattern have survived to the present day in 
the kammals worn by South Indian women. These, often ruby-set to give the appearance 
of lotus, sparkle like pomegranate seeds (Amarusatakam 16; Jataka v, No. 527, p. Ill) and 
are the rattiakundalas of the Silpa texts. 

^Another jewel for the ear resembles the pericarp of the lotus turned upside down. The 
pericarp of the lotus is called karnikd and the jewel modelled on it is karnikd (according to 
the sutra karnalaldtdt kan alamkdre —Panini iv, 3, 65). Examples of this jewel are 
among the sculptures from Amaravati (pi. vii, fig. 17) and Nagarjunakonda pi. vi, fig. 11). 
The jimiki (Tamil) which was wom in South India till about three or four decades ago 
is in shape and name identical with the pericarp of the lotus and is a survival of the kartyikd. 
Actual utpalas or blue lotuses were sometimes worn on the ear (pi. viii, fig. 20). 

The ear jewels known as trikantaka and balikd are probably also shown in Amaravati 
sculpture. The former as its name signifies has three tips (Harshacarita pp. 22 and 133) and 
the pointed cone-edged cylindrical earring shown in some Amaravati sculptures (pi. viii, fig. 3) 
seems to agree with this description ; while the vallika mentioned in the Cullavagga which 

i Representations of Siva with patra and makarakutuialas suggest his Ardhanarisvara or half male, half 
female aspect. 
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is almost certainly the balika mentioned by Bana (Harshacarita pp. 32 and 166) may 
be identified with the earrings in pi. viii, fig. 4 following Buddhaghosha's explanation 
“ vallika ti kannato nikkhanlamultolambakddinam etam adhivacanam ” (Vinaya Texts 
iii, p. 69, Cullavagga v, 2, 1 ). 

Necklaces (Haras). 

The numerous names used to distinguish different kinds of necklaces show how varied 
these ornaments must have been. Pearls were the gems most commonly used fir them, 
but sometimes other gems were introduced, or gold beads. A single string of them formed 
a yashti. A number of such yashlis were worn. The central mani or gem called the 
nayakamani, i-e., the leader among the gems was large (Meghaduta i, 49). Varieties of 
necklaces and other jewels are elaborately discussed by Kautilya in his Arthasastra (pp. 84-85). 

A simple and effective necklace was the ekavall (pi. viii, fig. 6 ), a single string of pearls 
(Harshacarita p. 135). A string of pearls with a precious stone in the centre forms the 
yashti necklace but when the central gem is a large sized pearl it is a sirshaka (Arthasastra, 
p. 84). Distinguishing pearl from precious stone is impossible in sculpture and those illus¬ 
trated in pi. viii, fig. 21 and pi. i, fig, I c may be either of these. Similarly apavartaka, a 
necklace composed of alternating pearls and gold globules, and ratnavali, a variegated necklace 
composed of gems, pearls and gold globules ( loc. cit. p. 83) cannot be distinguished from one 
another in the sculptures. The size and number of all the pearls in most necklaces, or of 
the central pearls in others determined names for them such as sirshaka, upa sirshaka, 
prakandaka, avaghataka, and taralapratibandha (loc- cit. p, 84 but the number of strings 
composing the jewel determined names of yet others such as vijayacchanda, ardhahara. 
rasmikaldpa, guccha, nakshatramala, ardhaguccha, matiavaka and ardham&rtavaka 
{loc. cit. p. 84). A precious stone introduced among pearls added a suffix mdnavaka (loc. 
cit. p. 84) to the name of the necklace. 

Several strings of pearls adorn the necks of most figures in early sculptures (see the 
painting from Ajanta pi. i, fig. 1 b, sculpture from Bharhut pi. i, fig. 1 a and Amaravati pi. i, 
fig. 1 c) but not so many as are enumerated here, since it is difficult to show them in sculpture 
effectively. The suggestion of these varieties has to be understood. 

There is another variety of hdra known as phalakahara- It is composed of three or 
five slab-like gems (loc- cit.) p. 84). This is one of the oldest types in India and is usually 
seen in Mauryan, Sunga and early Andhra sculpture. The phalakas are rectangular gems 
or brocades coming at regular intervals on the pearl or precious stone necklace composed 
of many strings (see sculptures from Bharhut, pi. i, fig. i a and Amaravati, pi. vii, fig. 5 ). 

Necklaces of cotton thead perfumed with such scents as the purse of the individual 
could afford were used by women (Jataka vi. No 546, p. 161 ). Children always wore a 
necklace of tiger’s claws (Kadambari, p. 40; Harshacarita, p. i 34 ) but none are clear in 
any of the sculptures. 
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NECKLETS (KaNTHIS). 

The kan\hika is a ricJi neck (fmament set with precious stones such as rubies ami 
emeralds which, judging from the beautiful description in the Gathasaptas&ti fi. 75), must 
have been very lovely- It scents probable that the golden kanihi of to-day is a survival of 
the somewhat flattened circular neck ornament seen in Bharhut and oth^r early sculpture 
but without their jewels (sec the ornaments closely encircling the necks of a youth from 
Bhaihut. pi. i, fig. I ji and T-aMiml from Amaravuti. pi. iv, fig, 20). 

The Ramayann (v 5. 25:- fli'scrilws a jewel worn by >it* that was called nishkii. Mishka. 
is a gold coin f Jatajca vi, No. 546, pp, 237-239, vi. No, 547, p, 282) and gold coins worn as 
jewels are ornaments of great antiquity (EJhanilatkat 4. pp, 64-69). Dr, Bhandarkar quotes 
from the Jain canonical work Kalpastitra and gives another synonym of nishktt, umttha- 
djttara n.alay#, i t., a string of Dinara* tm the breast ■ and mentions a modern Maharashtra 
coin necklace pufalya as a survival. (Aw. cit. p. 67). Tlat: mahtt (Tamil) of to-dav is but 
a not 1 1 vr fo mi of «i shka, which is shown in sculptures from A mars, vaii and elsewhere. The 
gold coins were strung on » silken string or on a plaited gold cord. Excellent examples of 
these are to lx- seen in pi. vitfc %s. 24 and 29. The place of gold coins was sometime* taken 
by mango-shaped pieces of geld, often set with gems. This type, of necklet survives to-day 
in the mangamdi<ti (Tamil). An early representation of it can be seen in pi. vi, fig. 10. a 
sculpture from Nagarjimakonda. 

BiiACEtrrs (Valayas). 

According to Kautilyo bracelets, armlets ami waist bands are classified in the same 
manner as necklaces (Artbaxastm p. 84), Thus phdakmataya like phaiakakUnt, is a 
gem-set ornament with big skli-lilte gems set at inti-rvals (pi, viii» fig- is* second above the 
wrist and fig. 14 lirsi near the wrist) vwnsbitniiiutna. the name giv«n in Saktmtalam ( Act- 
vi. p, 226) to the clasp of a finger ring could equally well be applied to the clasp of a bracelet. 
The name varies also according to the number of strings of which the necklace is composed. 
Kntnavaiayas (Mudrarakshasa Act. iv, 5 p. 192; Jataka v. Xo. 529, p. i34 1 v, No 522. p. SI) 
or bracelets set with precious stones and corals (Kiuriayana v, 15, 42) are more solid and are 
not pliable like the pearl strings as can be judged by their shape in the sculpture- (pi- viii, 
figs, 16, 14 Lopmost and 15 lowermost, for ratmivalnya and fig. 14 lowermost, for pearl 
bracelets). According to the Gathasaptasati golden strings were worn by women in the place 
of auspicious strings known as dam and were thus hunadora or golden string or rope. It 
was generally twisted into an elegant rope shape like the modern gtffitsw (Tamil) and is 
frequently represented (pi. viii, figs. 9* 11 and 12), The ornament referred in the line of 
the Jataka (vi. No* 543. p. 89) " with golden bracelets bound " must be of this kind. 

The Gnthasaptasatj (i, 80) mentions a perforated bracelet, jalavataya, and gives a 
beautiful description of a woman after her bath removing turmeric dust from the 
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perforations of h&T jalavalayoa with a small pick. Since the Gathasapiisati was compiler] 
by the very king under whose patronage the Amaravai i -.-olptares were produced, this tyja? of 
luuigk may naturally be expected among their many representations of valayasi PI. ix, 
fig. «. represents a jtihtvayu. 

Material other than gold and gems was abo used for the manufacture of bracelets. 
Conch bangles, tank/uivaiayas (Pet aval elm com, J57; Kadambari p, 78), alao known as 
aanlthakus Sisupafavadha xiii, 41) were very popular and continue to be so in many pans 
of India, especially Bengal, Bihar, etc. Bangles were also made of ivory (Dharcunapad- 
atthakatha i, p. 292) and of rMnocerCfe hum (Dasakumaracarita. p 141). but these: materials 
cannot uf course be recognised in the sculptures, The term chltachMaka was applied 
mainly to bracelets of rhinoceros horn but included ivory also. Both were considered 
specially auspicious (foe. cit, p. 141 see com ) Bracelets were worn by men and women 
alike, but in the case of the latter they symbolised their Sttumaagalyti (auspiciousness, *.*„ 
having their husbands alive), The Gatliasaptasati (vi, 3y) thus calls bracelets avirffcir®- 
l<ikt~ha$(ti.;il(tya (bracelets indicating wifehood. 

Armlets (Asgadas axd Keyuras}, 

Like wristlets and necklaces, armlets were worn by both seatea. They were close* 
fitting ornaments of gold (Kaghuvamsa svi, 60), Some bore creeper and mnkara patterns, 
and were angular above, so that wearers had to take care that the upper garment was not 
caught in them (Ramnyaua vi, if?. 44, pi, i. ug. a from Bharhuth Others were gem-set 
and were not pointed above (Kadamhnri [>. 28. See pi, viii. Iigs . M and 23). These were 
known in Pali ;ls evaffi kus (Vmayn Texts hi, p. 69, CuUavagga v, 2, tj- an l along with bracelets 
were known os vuluym in Sanskrit on account of their ring-like shape Rughnvamsa xvi, 
73; Meghaduta i, 2}. And a third ivpe entwined the arms like a couple of stakes fund 
nf the smell of swntlal applied to the body " (Kndambari p. 18, 5w p|. viii, tigs. 7 and 11). 
'This type covered the arms so fully that they remind us of the line in the Jataka vi. No, 345, 
p. 141) ** who wearusi thy bracelet* as an armour. " 


GtnoLES . 1 


Girdles were fashioned in tbe same way as necklaces and wristlets (Arthasastra p, 84 , 
Girdles worn by women were variously known a-, nimta. Sa^tsuna, mekhala, kUnchi and 
sapiakt. Generally tjie girdle is composed of a number of strings of stones, pearl? and 
other precious beads 1 which glitter like stars (Mrcchakatika. Ad i, p, 19). in addition to 
its decorative value it helps to kt:e P the garment iu position, 'The mekkata or manimtkhah 
is the girdle most often represented in sculpture. It is composed of a number ol strands 


1 See ai«* bdtu. p. 119 bali m M ftmortg dolhirt*. 

»«« <" Atmiakne, vdlh ftami^mTs 

ihetc terms » Wgttifyltitf Uw number of siraitik tuaipmms the prdk. m. 6 . i(«j, p. 240. 
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of gems worn on the waist (Sisupalavadha ix, 45). From its many stranded c instruction 
it is often called mekhalakalapa. Some if not most of these gems were beads «f no great 
value. But according to a poem contemporary with the sculptures dark beads are mentioned 
as composing the jewelled waist zone (Gathasaptasati vi, 74), and it is not unlikely that 
sapphires are meant. 

The Jatakas mention them as “ in order loose but thick, they strike each other with 
a sounding click ” (v, No. 526, p. 105) or “ jingling, whenever she moved, they ring again 
like little birds that chirp in time of rain " ( loc. cit, v. No. 526, p. 104). Though the 
gems jingle when they come into contact with one another (Kadambari p, 29) their sound 
is quite different from that of the bells that adorn the kanci (Meghaduta i, 29 ; Ramayana 
v, 9, 51), another variety of girdle. A delightful sketch of this pattern of omaraeujf from 
one of the Bharhut sculptures is given by Cunningham (Cunningham x, pi. li, fig. 2). 
Representations from Amaravati can be seen in pi. viii, figs. 26, 28 and 34. 

The ra sand or, from its many stranded construction ra sanakalapa 1 (Raghuvamsa 
xvi, 56 ; Mrcchakatika Act i, p, 19) resembles the tnekhala but is fashioned like a cord or 
chain, hemasutra (gold cord) as it is called in the. Ramayana v, 9, 50) or tapantyamekhald 
(gold mekhalai in the Kumarasambhava (viii, 81). The figure of rasand is so named 
from the chain type of rasand on account of the numerous links composing it. Both forms 
of ra&and are carved in the Amaravati sculptures (pi. viii, fig. 27.) 

Though the word mekhald. in the general sense of a girdle or belt or sash ( mekhala - 
bandha, Kadambari p. 81 1 may be used for the sash with a knot tied in ribbon fashion in 
pi. viii, figs. 27 and 30, the more appropriate term to denote this is kdyabandhdna or kaksh- 
yabandana, applicable to thick waist cords as well. This sash was also known as vethaka 
because it was wound round the waist. Rhys Davids (Digha Nikaya i, p. 130 iii, 2, 9) 
specially makes note of this term as connoting the elaborate girdles found in early sculptures 
and in a footnote refers to illustrations in Cunningham’s " Stupa of Bharhut.” Kdyabandha 
and velhana suggest the mode of wear. The material and shape account for the term pattikd 
occurring in the Cullavagga (Vinaya Texts iii, pp. 142-144 v, 29, 2) and used for these 
ribbon-shaped flat pieces of cloth, perhaps silken. They are seen tied like sashes round the 
waist of both male and female figures at Bharhut and Mathura but on the waist of women 
only at Amaravati (pi. ix fig. 5). A thick jewelled roll sometimes takes their place in the 
case of male figures in early sculpture (pi- viii. figs. 31 and 32). Bana describes (Harshacarita 
p. 112) this kakshydbandha with hanging tassels known technically as phalipata from the 
material composing it. 2 

1 Kalapa is the same as kalabuka, the word used in the Cullavagga (see Vinaya Texts iii, p. 143, Cullavagga, 
v, 29, 2) to connot the girdle composed of many strings plaited together. 

a The knot in this with its dangling ends forms a charming decoration continued in modified form in late 
sculptures and bronzes even up to the Vijayanagara period. I learn from Mr. Agrawala that this knot is called 
nelrasutra. 

15 
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But the usual waist zone worn by rrn j n was that known ns Srinkkaia \ Amareknsa it I 
and was. as thu name suggests,'a chain. But in earJv sculpt tuts including thus* from Amara- 
vati it is a thick cord around the waist. Lu the Culla-vagga (V inaya Texts iii> p. 6U, v, 2,1) it 
js called kaiisuttaka. In tht* Ranuyana even some of the wives of Havana are described 
as wearing VfliiirtSrfSmmr or roll girdles <i\9.47); and the waist cord wwfsjuro as worn 
by Havana himself {foe, eit. 22, 26) is described us thick and dark The maddavbtu type 
of girdle pi viii, tig. 31 mentioned in the Cullavagga (Vi nay a Texts iii, p; 143. v. 2», 2) was 
beautifully adorned with rich and jewelled borders. Other jewelled girdles were also 
distinguished by special nami-s. Thus the kulS^ukt i was composed of many strips plaited 
together, the muraja had knobs at the ends which were shaped like drums* while the 

deihhibttaka (Sanskrit fhtnduUui) had knobs in the form of a water snake. 

* 1 

Anklets. 

Anklets are variously known as manfita, lut&koti. nupura padfingtuia and humsuka 
or, in the Jutakas* palipada. Manjira is the word Jot a churning stick with it* suiting coiled 
round it, The manjlra anklet is so called since it resembles the coiled strings on the churning 
stick entwining the leg above the ankle as we see in sculpture (pL viii, figs. 17 and 1W). i'he 
maitpro makes a beautiful sound manjit trim manprah. The ntipura, whether gem-set 
(niapiirii/ifmi) or plain, produces sweet sound (Micchakatika Act, i.34 Ragbuvamsa xvi, 
12; Kadambari p, 3) and can easily be slipped on or "fi (Mrcchukaiika Art, i, p. 24 k Hii-. 
latter feature is indicated in two Amaru vat i sculptures, in which a pr&saJiku hands the 
ndpitras on a plate to a lady so that she may put them on bur feet after the painting of the 
aJaktuka is finished (pi- ix, fig, 18 and Fergusson, pl-feju, fig- 3). In, the Kama van a (v. 15 
46) the Ornaments of Sita, are described as svanavunli maUZitti t* (jingling and large). Though 
large in si/.e nwnjirat were light and hollow' with precious gems inside, to which their sound 
was due. Their gems sometimes helj-ed to m i lie dispured .fW-iiefsliip. Since they were so 
large and hollow Uimbisara's luviug and ingenious queen was able to bring him liquid suste¬ 
nance in them when their wicked son forbade any tood being given his aged lather whom He. 
had imprisoned to secure the throne (Srnnangala Vilasini i, p. 136). Such anklets am still 
in vogue in Jlanvur and are light (or their size. The. sculpture* from Aroamvati include 
die variety composed of many coils (pi. viii, fig- Iff), the ordinary large ring shaped anklet 
(pi. viii. fig, 17) and the anklet With kshudtti^hantikSs ,>r ktaktuis (small belli) suspended 
from them (pi- viiii, fig- 18). The tuiaketi * i, Harshacarita, p. 163; Sribuithacarita 1, 19) 
presumably resembled the anklet still worn in the Andhra country in which the two ends 
each bear a slight cubical enlargement sudi ns is often found at the ends of :t balance beam. 


i The tent giv« the word wvatfna-patJuiu u. Licit cannot mean jnyihmg tens!We unless ifiw n micrpfcto,) .is 

J ^{ynluvsl tspniiiHJn of file, .irtklcl, pllUpaJil. 

■ Literally “ scute bea m tip." 
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SlOMACH-fiAKD (L'DARABANDHa). 

Tin; earliest known rapresentatinn of the udarabandJm, a common ornament for male 
figures in most later .sculpture:-, is uii the Parkhaiu yoksha (Cdomaraswamy I, pi, iii. 9). 
in Amaravaii sculpture it appears only in nne of the later sculptures (about tin: third century 
A.D.! and m a more ornate term. It is there worn by a naguraja who has aji elaborately 
workedyo)no^flwki also (pi, viii, fig. 25). 


SjV Kt n TuRj-. vtt (Y.vj nova vita >, 

Some of the later sculptuu^ from Amaravati include the earliest known representations 
of a true yajfk>ptivitn, though inucli earlier scidpttses such as the yaks lugs from Patna 
(Counwhaswiimy 1, pi. win, 67) and some of the figures from Bharhul wear the- upper 
cloth in the Kpai Thi lash ton see above, p, -10) from which the yajnopavtia seems to have 
been derived. This fashion of wearing the cloth is early connected with the vaxirayajho* 
paviki found in later sculptures ol the Gupta period and so forth. Rshis wear tin: aji»a* 
wtjnopm'll# or y&ji»pm%t,i composed of deer skin. This can be setm in a drawing of an 
Amaravati sculpture given by Fcrgusson in his book (Fergusson, pi. Isxxvi). The lung 
y.i : i,opacity was composed of pearls and is the mttktayajmpavlfa that Kalidasa describes 
(Kum arasam hhava vi, 6) and worn by thefiagarajatpl. viii, %. 25 j already men ti lined as wear¬ 
ing aisrs an udarubandka. This beautiful form of yajhojtavita has decorated the images 
of gods from this period onwards h> the present day and is carved and painted over and over 
again at AjantJ where i t is si ill long as at \maruvati. In Palhiv. i -'.-ulpture ir is long only 
when worn over the tight arm instead of dose to the right Side of the body, and Ihorvafter 
it is always shorter. 


Finger Ring Angituyaka)- 

It is strange that the finger ring is not found adorning the linger of any figure in the 
numerous sculptures from Amaravati of the earlier periods, bur only makes its appearance 
in sculptures of the third century A. F>. (pi. viii, fig. 25). The mttnibmdham or the jewelled 
boss of the ring (Saiimtalartt Act. vi, p. 226) is perceptible in the sculpture figured, 

H EM AVAIKAKfittAKA, 

An ornament restricted to woman iu the Amaravati and other early sculptures but later 
adorning goddev-t> and also child deities such asjRalaktj.dina ami BaJasubrui ununya (Sknnda 
as a baby boy) is the hernavaikakthaiia later colled ckannax im. Examples mav be seen 
in pi, viii, fig* 23 and p). iii, fig, 4 b. Its dose relation in patten, to the ordinary vuikak 
stuiku and its military nature will be discussed later.. 
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Jewels Boxes (AbharanasamudgakasV 

The sculptures show that these or other ornaments were worn by all men and woman 
apart from slaves, no doubt partly because, as Kshemendra observes, they were jewels in 
prosperity and supports in adversity (Bharatamanjari ii, 264). No wonder they were carefully „ 
preserved in special dbharana samudgakas or jewel boxes from which prasddikds or attendant 
women took them out for use. One of the Jatakas (i, no, 92, p. 224) mentions such a box in 
the charge of an attendant girl * *, and sculptures from Amaxavati illustrate how the attendants 
produce jewels from the boxes for the use of their mistresses pi. Lx, fig. 16 and Fergusson I* 
pi. lxiii, fig. 3). 

Clothing Materials 

Dress of nobles and kings in the Amaravati sculpture is so simple that in the words of 
Dr. Gravely “ they are coolly clad in little beyond ornament ”. This sparse clothing is in 
accordance with the dictates of a tropical sun whose blazing rays make any fuller covering 
uncomfortable. 

Thin cotton cloth and silks were the most favoured by the wearers/’ India as the home 
of fine muslins has always displayed the most dexterously spun fabrics on her peoples, and 
it is not surprising that what Megasthenes considered wonderful as extremely fine trans¬ 
parent cloth is similarly described by Bana who compares it to the light skin of the snake 
which rustles in the wind as it continued long in fashion in much the same texture in the 
time of Bana and even later 5 . Such cloth shows the features of the human figure almost as 
if reflected in the mirror; and in sculpture its presence is usually suggested only by the 
fringe or the border which would perhaps be of somewhat tougher texture. Thus in 
Amaravati and elsewhere the draping of figures is generally suggested either by a fringe at 
the ankles or by nothing but the central loops, bands and tassels immediately below the 
waist zone. But this does not mean that the women of the Saitavahana period went about 
naked or that the men preferred waist bands to clothing. 

Clothes were so chosen that they suited the occasion and the weather. Blankets and 
shawls were for winter haimanah pravdrah (Siddhanta Kaumudi on Panini iv, 3, 43) and 
fine varieties of cloth for summer. There were many varieties of cloth indigenous and 
imported and a long list is given by Kautilya. Bana describes many varieties of silk such 
askshautna, bddara, dukula, laldtantuja, amsuka and netra all thin and transparent, soft 
as plantain core, disturbed by even the softest breath, to be inferred by the touch rather 
than seen and rich in colours like those of the rainbow (Harshacarita p. i43). Of these 
manifold patterns of silk the most famous were those that came from Benares and China 
which are mentioned in the Jatakas and other works. 

1 For a detailed account of the material, manufacture, patterns and mode of wear of clothes in ancient India 
see Dr. Moti Chandra’s paper pp. 28-56. 

• Fine transparent cloth is suggested by the wavy lines indicating the apparel of figures in Pala sculpture 
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Both men and women wore two cloths each, one as lower garment— antariya and the 
other as upper cloth— uttariya. These were spotlessly white silks with the border painted 
in gorocand (Kadambari, p. 138) showing swan couples, hamsatntthuna (loc cit., p. 17). 
Sometimes the nivasana or cloth was citra or variegated and was known as pushpapatta 
having flowers worked on it all over (Harshacarita, p. 100). Patterns of birds along with 
flowers also dotted such cloth (loc, cit- p, 114). 

Upper Cloth (Uttariya). 

The upper-cloth was variously termed uttariya, uttardsanga, uttarasdtaka and upari- 
vasana. It was worn by men in the uttariya fashion much in the same way as it is worn 
to-day, around the neck and flowing down from over both shoulders. When worn by women 
the upper cloth had a delicate red border and was called stanottarlya (loc. cit, p. 166 ; 
Raghuvamsa xvi, 17; Bhartrhari ii, 2l . It was so called because it covered the breasts. 
An excellent example of stanottarlya from Amaravati is pi. ix, fig, 9 . A silken stanottarlya 
was also called dukulottarlya (Dasakumaracarita, p. 138) ox pa'tdmsukottaranga, uttaranga 
being a synonym of uttariya (Harshacarita, p. 133). 

The upper cloth was sometimes ornamented with real precious stones that formed 
lovely borders (Raghuvamsa xvi, 43). The details of these borders are well shown in some 
of the larger Amaravati sculptures (pi. xviii, fig. 3), but do not include any swan border. 
This may be explained by Kalidasa’s dictum that this border is characteristic of clothes 
used in marriages— vadhddukulatn kalahamsalakshanarn . The Gathasaptasati (iii, 41 
vi, 45 ; vii, 20) names blue and red saris as worn by women the latter being more popular 
and more often mentioned. 

Lower Cloth (Antariya). 

Jhe lower cloth is always worn by both men and women in the kaccha fashion, i.e. with 
the end passed between the legs and tucked in behind. From the way in which it went 
round the thighs was called samvelliya and Buddhaghosha explains how this mode involved 
a kaccha—samvelliyam nivdsemtlti mallakammakarddayo viya kaccham bandhitd nivasenti 
(Vinaya Texts iii, p. 1 45 , Cullavagga v, 29, 4). The kaccha of male figures is prominently 
shown in the form of a central band dividing in two at the border of the cloth near the ankle 
(pi. viii, fig- 25). The various modes of kaccha wear are named in accordance as the folds 
resemble the trunk of an elephanat fan, the tail of a fish and so on The hatthisondaka mode 
is the regular pancakkaccha fashion where the central kaccha proceeds straight and turns 
in a curve at the end (pi- viii. fig. 25 and pi. iv, fig. 25); the tdlavantaka is that mode 
wherein the kacchas are shaped like fans (pi. viii, fig. 26 & 27, pi. iii, fig. 6 a); the 
macchavdlaka is the mode where the gucchas divide so as to be shaped like the tail of a 
fish (pi. viii, fig- 32 & pi, iii, fig. 3 b); the satavallika mode shows a number of folds (pi. 
viii, fia- 23 & pi iii, fig- 3 a, 4 a); the catukannaka mode is not clear (loc. cit- iii. p. 145, v, 
29, 4). The regular folds of the kaccha mode of wear^ are indicated in the earlier 
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sculptures by double lines (pi. viii, fig. 31. 32 and 34), a feature though it is of Gupta and 
post-Gupta sculptures in the north which is repeated in medieval .sculptures in the south. 
In the case of women the kaccha is shown more prominently than anything else. Even 
the depiction of drapery is so subdued as to show the figure almost as if naked, and answer 
the description in the j at aka (v, No. 526, p. 104) “ garments shimmer, clinging to the thigh," 
the kaccha comes to the rescue. It is so arranged as to proceed behind to reach the hips 
and the waist zone higher up ; the front of the kaccha is beautifully arranged in folds pi. viii, 
figs. 23, 26 to 28) and also perhaps includes the mvibandha or important knot that keeps 
together the cloth worn on the waist. Though the appearance of the cloth is so subdued 
as to reveal the form of the body, the border of the under garment is sometimes indicated 
by double lines as in earlier and later medieval art. The lower cloth generally reaches the 
ankles guiphavalambi (Kadambari, p. 21) and is therefore known as dprapadtna 1 (Harsha. 
carita p. 31—see pi. viii, fig. 30), dress that comes up to the feet (Panini v, 2, 9 . But the 
shirt (kancuka) of this length that Bana describes as worn by women .is the Grecian variety 
of dress which is also sculptured in Amaravati (pi. viii, fig. 35). 

Drawers (Cand at aka or Ardhoruka). 

Drawers were used by both men (Harshacarita, p, 113 and women (loc- cit• p. 32; 
Padataditaka, 18). A figure of Sri wearing drawers and seated on' a lotus on an early 
piece of coping from Amaravati reminds us of the lady wearing canddtaka described by 
Bana in his Harshacarita (p. *112). The canddtaka there described was dotted all over 
with flowers but in the Amaravati sculpture these are absent and double lines at regular 
intervals give an effect like that of the drapery from Ajanta. Ardhoruka (up to the middle 
of the thigh) is a synonym of c and at aka indicating the length of this garment. 5 Koshas 
mention it as the dress of women of exalted rank (varasiris)- A canddtaka from Amaravati 
sculpture may be seen in pi- viii, fig, 34. 

Belt (Kakshya)., 

Above the canddtaka Bana mentions a kakshya, or a broad belt (loc. cit. p. 113). 
It was generally tied and hence called kakshydbandha (loc. cit. p. ] 12). Three rows of 
kakshyas are shown on the hips of warriors and royal attendants in the Amaravati sculptures 
pi. x, fig. 6). Golden kakshyas are mentioned in the Mahabharata (iv, 66, 4). 

/ 

• Vaikakshaka, 

Above the kakshya two bands crossed make up a vaikakshaka. Cloths (Harshacarita 
p. 101), flower wreaths (Kadambari, p. 148) or pearl strings were crossed in this way. and 

1 Xprapadlaa. the cloth failmg 1° the feet, and ardhoruka, draws reaching only the middle of the thinhs form 
a natural contrast one to the other, ^ 11 

* See also above, p. 112, under girdles. 
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tltc rhannavtra of later sculpture is but an ornamental vnikakshuka, But in early sculpture 
cJuinnuvlra (lit » protect warrior) retains its literal meaning, so, ii rttfers to the vnikakskuAa 
of the warrior whose torso it protects (pi* viii, fig. 13 and 33). 

Tonic (Kanci’ka). 

This is worn only by at l end ants in the Amaravaii sculptures- The grooms, attendants* 
guards, etc*, in the king’s court are shown in this apparel which is somewhat suggestive 
of Roman style (pi. ix, fig* 15), But the kanchuka*wearcr par excellence is the kancuki (above, 
P MO)* So meagrely does man dress in tropica] India that the okl warden of the harem, 
who practically alone habitually wore a long tunic, was appropriately styled the "shirt-wearer' 1 ' 
(Aancu ki ). Be liad also a peculiar head-dress and a start (pi, vji, fig, 14 & pi, ii, fig. i . 

Monks* Attire, 

The Buddhist monks so often seen in the sculptures wore chequered robes These 
were of A«sA*ya or yeUowbh red tesembiing palasa (lowers according to the Gattasaptasati 
(tv, 8). The robes, being made of a number of rags {kmthfe) all sewn together, resembled 
as Professor Rhys Davids (I, p, 4f» remarks, quoting from a jjassage from the Vinaya Pitaka, 
a field cut up by rows of boundaries that Served also as water channels. The double lines 
of ibe chequered patterns of the robes of the monks at Amaravati arc suggestive of the water 
channel in the fields but they are nevertheless so rich and the squares in the robes are so 
symmetrically arranged that they do not appear like rags stitched together. They axe rather 
reminiscent of the rich robes costing many gold pieces that were presented to the members 
of tbs Buddhist Order as we bear now and again m the Jaukas. PL ix, fig, shows one 
of the many re present at ions of monks in such rubes, 

^'Ascetics or iapasas an* represented in the Amaravaii sculptures with their characteristic 
jaid jatShhistafiusah). They wbar bark drew—vo/Afl/a—;md the kr$hnajii\o uUurdsaMga 
or the upper doth n( fleer skin ouves their left shoulder in the upavita fashion. A good 
example can be si;<>n in a sketch of a marble figured by Fcrgussou the original of which 
is unfortunately lost (Fergusson, pi- Ixvxvi). In one of the marbles preserved in the British 
Mu^um (pi, IJ tif frtpfl's Photos of the FI hot Marbles—i lieu in the Madras Museum) 
the dress of many tippsas old and young U given. PI, ix, fig. I, represents an old ascetic 
in his bark dfCi: and dea r skin with a staff in hu hand, and answers closely the description 
in till- Sarabhanga Jataka. (v, No. 522, p. 70) of an ascetic with mat ted hair, antelope skin 
coverings, and mendicant's sliiT- ^ 

Toilet 

.Toilet was a very important item assiduously studied and attended m by every aesthete 
or man of taste {nagarakaf and lady with charms (cj/u;- ini), especially the latter, SairairdhyJs 
and pras&dhik&x were attendants common in harems for helping then mistresses at dress and 
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toilet.. As pictured in the Jatakas (vi. 544, p* 11S\ the ladies sit in their gulden chairs 
while the attendants adorn thorn (pt. xxvil. fig. 1; Fergussott t. pi. Ixiii, fig. 3). Kalidasa 
gives us a picture of a lady as'lntr foot Li held bv the pmadhika in the act uf pa tilling it with 
red lac. alakbika (Raghnvamsa vii ( 7 ; and a sculpture from Amaravati exactly answers 
to it (pi* Lx, fig, 11 & 13 . The fingers are descj^hisd hi tin Jataka (v, No. 526, p, 105' as 

** blushing coral red " on account nf tins tilaklaka, 

+ 

Another prasadhikS arranges the hair of her mb tress and combs it with a tomb (Pali, 
jbedta, Vinaya Texts iiU p. 70, Cuhavagga v, 2 , 3— Sanskrit kankaia- pi. it- fig. 10). The 
comb in the hand of this woman is the pha$a&o (loc. a!, v, 2 . 3) so called because ol its 
shape approximating to that of a snake's hood and explained by hhiddhaghoshn as made of 
ivory or other material. The comb plies best in a volume of hair {Sisupalavadha xv, 33) 
and great care was taken to grow and ^room Lhe hair well* The j a takas mention perfumed 
coconut oil as applied to the hair before it was arranged, A sthOsaka or pul containing 
the oil b held up by one uf the attendants who helps in her lady's Ilair-dressing (pt. ix, 
fig, 12), This is the udakaiilafm for smoothing the hair. Pomade was also used and it 
was called dtihvteltitta (Vinaya Texts iii, p, 7 O, Cullavaggn v, 2. 3). 

Not without reason Rati holds a mirror , there is great charm in a lady reviewing her 
features in a mukttra. or mirror. So fascinating a study is. the Indy, mirror in hand, that 
it has become a special motif", and In Mathura sculpture Bhutesar supplies an excellent 
example of a vakshi in that attitude, Amaravati has also lovely sculptures to illustrate 
this km in inc self-appnustm ent - and pi ix. fig- 17 shows a lady care hilly arranging her curb 
and slnuinta (central line over forehead), mirror in hand (Jataka v. No. 526, p. 105). This 
almost corresponds to Kalidasa's description ut Pare aii with a mirror in her hand (Kumara- 
sanihhAva vii. 26), that later developed into an iconographic torm of the Goddess as described 
in the Vislumdham.ottara. Rupamandana and other texts m the Unramahesvara and other 
groups- And Rati b similarly described (Gravely & Raroachandran, pp. 16, 73 & 137). 
From the Jatakas v, No. 531, p* 15S we«leam that the mirror had a handle and frame 
made of ivory. Nu wonder that such an exquisite instrument ro tost beauty is call' d by 
Kalidasa vibhramadarpa^a, m.< nuiror Eor reflect ini' feminine grace or toilet intrttir 
(Raghuvamasa X, 10), 

Like va*t*n —ninth, angaraga —cosmetic and m&lya —garlands were very popular in 
ancient India. Flowers were strung together and garlands made with great care in many 
artr?ttc way* and WCh worn in di&ri-nt places on the h ad ami body. The in winch 

the flower? were arranged determined the name of the wreath such as ekatovantika rttahi, 
stalks all on one side, and ubJutyvantika m&ta, stalks eroding and facing one another 
(Vinaya i'exts ii. p. 347, CuUuvaggai, 13, 1). Some mooes were named according to their 
shape such ;is martjarika, a thick mil named after anankli t, vidhulikH* named after a fan t pj. 
LX, fig- 2 . where the whole arrajigttm m lias to be understood as making the fan), and ftwfo. 
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named after an earring {loc. cit. ii, p. 348, i, 13, !)• The place occupied by the garland and 
the mode in which it was worn might also determine its name. Thus the wreath coming 
topmost on the hair was the vatamsaka {loc. cit. ii, p. 347, i, 13, I) or avatamsaka (pi. viii, fig, 
23 & pi. vi, fig. 9). PI. viii, fig. 2i represents a garbhaka worn in the middle of the hair* 
Lalamaka is an arrangement of flowers near the forehead as in pi. i, fig. I c but it is impossible 
to distinguish whetfrer these are really flowers or are precious stones in which case it would 
be lalatika (see above p. 133). A figure from Nagarjunakonda (pi, vi, fig. 10) shows dearly 
the lalamaka above the forehead and beneath that the makari. Prabhrashtaka, a garland 
hanging down over the plaited hair, vent resembles the similarly arranged ornament (Vinaya 
Texts ii, p, 347, Cullavagga i, 13. 1) in pi. ix, fig. 4; and an actual representation of prabh¬ 
rashtaka is to be seen in the figure from Nagarjunakonda just mentioned near the left ear. 
Vaikakshaka is but a flower garland replacing cloth or jewelled strap in the vaikakshaka 
mode of wear described on p. 11 above (Mudrarakshasa. Act ii, p. 130) as in pi, iii, fig. 4 b. 
Uracchada was the garland loosely hanging from the neck on to the chest. When the garland 
had been arranged on the hair by the husband (see Nanda helping Sundari at her toilet 
in pi, lxiii, fig. 2a) the wife fondly kept it on even when it became an avamalika, i.e., a faded 
garland (Gathasaptasati ii, 94). 

ARMS AND OTHER MILITARY ACCESSORIES, 

Though righteous and fraudulent wars were both quite well known at all times, 
dharmayuddah or righteous war was more usual than fraudulent war kutayuddha 
(Raghuvamsa xvii, 69). A sculpture from Amaravati badly worn and mutilated still shows 
vividly a battle scene in ancient India. A man in a chariot fights a man in another chariot, 
a horseman attacks a horseman, the soldier on an elephant engages one on another elephant, 
while a footsoldier likewise matches himself against an opponent of his status, reminding us 
of the description of battle in the Raghuvamsa vii, 37). 

\ 4 

Chariot (Ratha). 

The chariot is the first among the four elements composing the army. Its principal 
parts are enumerated in the Milindapanha as the wheels and their spokes, the framework, the 
axle, the ropes, the pole and the yoke (Milindapanha i, p. 43, Text p. 27). The war chariot, 
sdmgrdmika ratha (Mahaviracarita, Act vi, p- 210; Venisamhara, Act v, p. 157), is distin¬ 
guished from other chariots such as the pushyaratha or chariot for festive purposes and the 
rest (Arthasastra, p. 170). The war chariot in ancient India resembles still earlier ones of 
western Asia. It had two wheels and on the axle was the basket or body, consisting of the floor 
and the guard. The guard formed a shield on three sides of the chariot leaving one side open 
for the rider and the charioteer and was covered with cloth or leather " with trappings spread 
and all adorned with manifold array " (Jataka v. No. 523, p, 82) and “ with tiger skin and 
16 
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pint her hide, a gmgttms sight to see " {tee. cit. v. No. 529, i>- 1 12 ). A chariot covered with rirli 
multicoloured cloth was pa\ulak&mb&ti and when covered with tiger's skin was vaiy&gkra 
(Kisik.t on iv, 2 , 10 — 12 ). judging from sculpture*, it must ordinarily have lacki il a 
covering on the top. Four horses w>tc yokel to it (RsuitiyaiiH vi, 11'J, 9), two oti each side 
of the pole, and the chariotem managed the vehicle while the arched Fought from u. Thu 
ehftiic'.t was fully equipped with amis and from this store the warrior ioiln- vohirfe invly 
replenished his uNliwustcd quiver or replaced his mutilated weapons. The bairn*-r which is 
a» often mentioned in literature as the distinguishing feature <?i each chariot i kn-alod in the 
Galhasaptasati and other works (Cathasaptasali i, 34 ; A'euisamhara. Acl iv. p. 96) on its top 
but is not clearly shown in any known Indian sculpture. Its place, however, can be located 
with the help of an ancient Chinese sculpture of the second century A. D. (see th> extreme 
left top of pi. ii, fig. 1 of the article on Chinese Sculpture in tin Encyclopedia Britannica. 
vol. v, 14 th cdn.l. The chariot was decorated with % whisks and bells that tinkhd as it 
moved ' Venisamhara, Act, ii, 29. p. 61), Among the war chariots ware some that earned 
fame by victories gained and came to he known as jmframthas. These wore n ysj with the 
full belief that fight from them would assure success (he. dt. Act ii 29, p. ( 10 ), Like 
modern ships each chariot had its own name so that the particular one required on any 
occasion could readily 1* specified (fee. cit. Act iii, p. HI). PI. x, fig. )3 is a representation 
of a typical war chariot. Measurements of these chariots arc given in tfe Arthasastra 
p. 139> which also enumerates their different varieties aud the •jiialiffcaiion* ri -jiiirut <>f 
riot warriors. The Ramayana {vi, 106 . ifl—20), in enumerating the qua! incut ions of a 
chariot warrior calls him ratkakutumfa (out- whose home ts the chariot), thus stress inf; the 
intense devutibn for the vehicle expected of him. PI. hlvi, %. 1 shows tic warrior in 
thechariot fighting life opponent boyr in band. He stands in the aiidfux pose, one of the 
five warrior puses. Siva as the slayer uf th>- Tripura* is the classical Instance of a warrior 
in flli'iha pose on the chariot with full drawn bow mid the sculpture reminds u* at once of 
this majestic figure and pose immortalised by Kalidasa (Koghir/amact iii, 5 J). 


1£ IX l 1 ! LASTS. 


The second dement in the army b formed of ekphaut> Wild elephants were carefully 

protected in forests, caught, tamed and well-trained for war. Tin* Arthasaitra (pp. |A<I_169) 

gives a graphic account of dbphams that may be captured and used, methods of taking care 
of the animate, training them, etc. Among trained elephants IfioaeTor military ptnpo&es 
wise know an wnwgAyn and, unlike mfar&hya *r riding dtphanis. were taught to light, 
They knew seven kinds if attack; upustltina and SAtnvntlana (varieties ,.f drill), satnvimu 
(march forwards and serpentine movements), mdhavadh* (trampling down and hi'lhi 
horses, chariius and infantry), 14^ -fight with enemy - lcphants :md twgaraytbum 
(attack oi forts and cities). In a sculpture from Amaravati (pi, [vi, h«. 1 ) an t ]. phailt ls 
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shown exhibiting his skill in samvtin*; and ititlhfivadfm. Ii is advancing forward in 
5WN.row fashion and with his trunk awarding a horse, is killing one of the cavalry while 
trampling to death soldiers of the infantry. 

The vitijayuufi and kshurapramSld ar- the gniiveyakas or necklaces of the elephant, 
arranging them briny called grair&ya fa karma, while arranging the girths {k&k$hya&) around 
the body was ktiovru us fuiksh/yakurnta (Arthasastra. p< 167 - The girths can be seen, on the 
elephants in pi. xliii. fig. I d witli bells suspended from tbiim which bxily resound as the 
animals move along (Madurakshasa, Act iv, 7 p. 194; Bharatamatijari ii, 332}. The 
G&thasapt atari <vi, 26 mentions <ih*kh&i or large drums borne by elephants- These arc 
evidently for creating a great noise (in the battle-field, but unfortunately the Amaravati 
sculpture depicting battle is so mutilated that this contemporary record cannot be interpreted 
with its help, 

Elephants were sometimes urged on bv the use of yashiis or sticks (yauhtyupavllfya) 
sometimes by totra or goad (totropavahya) and sometimes in the case of a very intelligent, 
animal by mere pats and strokes [iuddftnpap&byii) avoiding the use of goads (Arthasaslra, 
p. 168k The goad ,i»tra or atiku iw) was invariably jewelled (Jatafca vi, No, 547, p. 253} 
and ordinarily was sparingly used; but when the elephant had to be roused into terrific 
action it was incessantly used along with pots of liquor, draughts of which, combined with 
ihr maddening pain of the goad, made the animal create deadly havoc (tee. cit. v. No. 533. 
p. 176). The goad is invariably held by the mahout or elephant driver Ln all sculptures fttnn 
Amaravati where the subject occurs, and an example may be seen in pi. x. fig. 5. Being 
killed by art elephant, gored by its tusks, was believed to assure the same celestial bliss as 
would be obtained by die performance of sacrifices [Arihasastra, p- 2S3). a belief which 
encouraged attack^ on the animal whose very size was otherwise enough to terrify the 
opponent (Mmchakatika Act. it. p. 65.) 


Cavalry. 

Cavalry is the next factor in the army and the horses composing jt were chosen from the 
best breeds of the Kambhoja. Stndhu, Antta and Vanayit countries (Arthasastra. p. 161). 
The furious ones (fjA'sApa) were trained for war and milder ones (bh<i4ra used for riding 
lac. eU p. 162). Tlii training was very elaborate a> can be gathered from the various 
movements enumerated in the Arthasastra (he. at. pp. 162-163). Some of these move¬ 
ments may be recognised tn the battle scene from Amaravati (pi. lvi, fig, t.) The uranya 
mode may be setts in the horse moving with Its breast almost touching the ground; the 
viitikanUt (dashing like a water duck) in the animal whose hind portion is more on the 
ground than the forepart; and the horse spiritedly standing on the bind legs must be in 
either the batusancari (leaping like a crane) or cbipluta (.sudden jump) attitude. The 
sword was as freely used by the cavalier as the bow by the charioteer. 
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Foot soldiers formed the fourth section of the army and were equally facile in the use 
of every weapon of war. When they fought at dose quarters, which was very often, the 
attack was fierce and fateful. 


Weapons, 

Tlit: weapons usnd in warfare were varied but the most important wore the five main 
types often mentioned in the Jatakas. Every trained fighter possessed these five weapons 
and a prince was even called Pancbavudha kumara, prince Five Wfapin, {Jataka i, No. 55, 
p, 137) Hie five weapons arc explained by Buddliaghoslia as tin sword, sliit-ltj, how. axe 
aj V j >P i^r. But in the Millndapanha fit, p. 227, Text p. 33V) llie fivu w-;i]itins art arrows, 
javelins, spears, swords and sabres, the arrows to be used when the opponents were far apart, 
and each of the others in turn as they approach each oilier. 'Hie place uf Lha mucc is not 
dear in these lists. Perhaps i< was included as a form f axe, for in early Cota sculptures of 
dvarapalakas the axe is a massive instrument like a club provided with an axe head. Bui the 
Milindapanha coni airs another list in which maces and clubs are added making a total of 
seven (/t'f- rtf. u. p. 250 Text p. 351 )■ 

&W* (<«* 1 doggers, etc.—Daggers, scimitars, broadswords and rapiers all belong to 
the sword family. The standard si*? of the sword was thirty inches, lienee its name n&riWre 
But swore)* were of many kinds, and the ArthasaMra, (p. 122) gtv.-s nistrimini as one of ihc 
three main types, the othiT two being muikfiifdgra, with curved tip, and rumfiAti, a long 
sword with straight tip. The swords figured in Amaravali sculpture are many and varied. 
The .wurd in the upraised hand of a soldier (pi- x. fig. b) seems re be ol the M,itu(<ilagrj 
type. The asiyuthu can be recognised in pb x, fig. 3. According to whether the sword bad 
a single or double edge it was called ffttiiu dh&ra or uhkato dh&ra asi iNidsnfikatha re-xt m 
Jataka Text, a p. 73) RajcndraUl Ultra has quoted a long passage from ifu- Brhatsamiiita 
of \'araliamillira giving various beliefs pertaining ire the swore! in India in the caiK r t ntuiii, 
of tin: Christian era, According to this book '* the most esteemed swords are those that art: 
fashioned like a cows tongue, a lotus petal, a bamboo leaf, and rapiers and sd mi tars," 1 
Among the long and short swords in the Amaravat j carvings some (pi. x, fig. 2) are Ictus 
petal shaped and soma resemble the bamboo leaf fpl. x f fig. I). The lips of the swords are- 

i There are many iynemynn of on, the mn*i imfrirtiinl bemjj ki,tc&a which re combirtr.1 wUhofawwi fJctilhcn 
to make the won! khmbfa rarest!'. (word AttJ diielii, M «rhhjh it Pal* m well w Sanskrit, i% r.«nitoU combined 
with l Ik Pall riiMMj to form itve compound aftwnimti. 

t Arttvuicuitni |p. 122. Hie ttniimcnitity which describe* ewn/nia at having u crooknl bundle. mmhtlsrra 
with a citcutur plate on the hill ami ainWip a* a lonp sharp swurU docs not appear to he correct. Nitiimia u onL, 
ed lii denoting a* length I xx Punini jv, 2, % and Kasika) ihc word rrwuJo/jj™ dtecribo Uw up , 1fK ] no, ,h r roo i 
and cannot therefore mean the lull Hi the mol of llic sword blade, and curved-tipped swords arc common ; ntiyaiha ii 
hat whitb nmbla i yushil or slick ami undoubtedly refer! to ihe tifuigM-tippcii *worvL P 
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thus of threi! kinds—flat> rminded and curviconical. Shorter swortk are called asipufriki. 
diminutive ones being compared la a small girl hi her proportions to an adult. Small 
^ a f?1s er5 aiL ‘ also represented in the sculpture [pi. x. fig, 9j. i'hew arc called ckurikas 
(Milindapanha ii, p. 227. Text p. 339; Dasakumaraca ritra. p. 102), The handles of the swords 
were often made of rliim ceros or buffalo hom or of ivory while cheaper ones were of wood 
or bamboo root lArihasastra. p. 13,'). But jewelled hilt .I of precious mfttal were popular and 
* are often mentioned (JhUka v. No. 522. p. 73 ; vi. No. 543. p, 113). A blit affording firm 
grasp was the best (Venisambara, Act. iii. pp, 70-71). The swords were usually fastened on 
the left and carried in their sheaths or kashas (Karhuribari, p- 106- Mahaviracarita, Act vi, 
53, p. 215), and pulled out {tjihkom'sfh) just when required since unsheathing without 
reason was forbidden (Mitra I. see quotation from Brhntsamhita, p. 122), The,sheath 
was ordinarily of leather beautifully worked fRamayuna vi. 54, 30-31) but sometimes en>i|y 
metal ones were used for diminutive swords and tinker*. These known as kanakud quHkna 
were fastened to the body of the warrior by a golden chain (Mndmrakshasa, Act ii, p. 13(1) 
which replaced the usual strip of leather. There are sheaths and simps in the Amaravati 
sculpt urea but they appear all to be of kath-r. (pLx t fig. 7, B, !0), A sword composed 
of many pieces which the archer puts together Indore wearing it on his side is mentioned 
in the Asadisa J at aka* This is, as Dr. Gravely says, presumably a story bused on the old 
Indian method of making swords of hard steel by welding together under a hammer a 
number of heated strips of iron laid side by side. 


Shield* —The sword and the shield are always mentioned together— khatlgucurmaitt 1 
(Mahabh&rata «, 26. 29) and .tsivamum’ (Vinaya texts iii, p. 243, < uILiWigga vii. 3, 7). The 
opponent's sword stroke had to be received on the shield if it was to be returned. A 
diunicl pristic pose of :i warrior in action with raised SWord can he *■> n in pL x, fig. 6, Here 
the shield i> rather small and is three-pronged, perhaps for light warfare, it musi hive 
required great dexterity on tin: part of the warrior to protect himself with such a small 
shield. Usually the shields were large ones-large enough for the miser in the Jataka story 
fv, No. 535, p- 208) to exaggerate the size of certain leaves, held out for recftivmg*Tfood r by 
comparing their siw- to that of a shield- No specimen of this kind of shield is illustrated 
in any of the sculptures in the Madras or British Museums. But among the Amaravati 
sculptures now lost but preserved in drawings by Col, Mackenzie, this typo can be seen 
(Fergusson i H pi- Lxix). Bring common in all early sculptures it occurs at Goli. Nagarjima- 
konda and other places. A sketch from one of the sculptures at Nagarjumtkanda is an 
example (pi. vi. fig. 12. Another type occurs at Amaravati the size of which is midway 
between the two described above. It is shaped like an elongate four-armed star (pi x 

fig- !)■ 


4 6i ' Scr above, p, 124, fooffKtfc i. 
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Spar {ptfea)*— The shield last mentioned b accompanied by a spear. Th>* spear is 
the ptuvn and lias a lung ytishli or handle (Harshatariti, p. 105). Double spears are shown 
in Amanwati sculptures (pi. x. tig. 1 aml pi. xxviij, fjg. 1 a). 


Tridents Un Tints).—Two types of (r: sights <?v tridents iit shown in Amiravati sculpture, 
a light one with a long narrow handle, and a stout fine with a short heavy handle. Tim 
jsfVu is a terrible weapon furiously twirled before the final thrust (Raimtynna v, 24, V>\ 
Euddhacarita rid, 26) and a forceful representation of the heavy type of u/a in action is 
preserved in an Anuiavati carving (pi. a, fig. 14). Pi, *, fig, 16represents the lighter type. 

Club (£*dd ).—The gd da h the heavy dab used in warfare by the sturdiest warriors 
for smashing the enemies with single strokes. The most famuus warriors of In dian mytho¬ 
logy with whom the dttb is specially associated are ftalaittiiia. Bhima and Duryodhana. 
Th+j supreme gada is the Kaumodoki of Vishnu who is thus Gadadltano Many shapes of 
du!' are known from sculpture and the weapon has different ornnnuimations to suit its size 
and pattern, TV™ w the short and stumpy one us d by dwarfs (pi-x, fig IS) and tin- 
ImigtT and more graceful one (pi. fig, 15). Befow the handle or grip the club was often 
immensely heavy, lo this class belonged the parigha, mudgum and masala varieties. 
A lighter and ninre ordinary weapon used by cmumuit folk for thro a toning robbers was (he 
fohita CMUindapanha n, p, 7*. Text p, 255) same us Sanskrit lacuna (p!. xM, fig, 1 at, 
Thu hammer shown in pi, x. fig, 12 is the mtidgitra which is a weapon more deadly than 
the dub when the blow was accurately aimed* 


Axe [kuth&ra). -The axe is classed under the razor-like (kshiirakalpa) weapons by 
Kautilya ArihasiStra, p- 122) and rightly since but for its sharp edge it would be just a snurl 
edition of the hammer. The vfok-nt swing in the use of axe is well illustrated in one of the 
sculptures from an upright (pi. x. 2). 


Bum {dhanus).— But of all weapons it was the bow which was most favoured, The 
materialised for its manufacture ns enumerated hi the Art hasa.it rn (p. 121) were wnod and 
hum, palmyra {tala) and bamboo (c#«) being the special woods most suited lor the partus 
The material used gave special names to the bow, th* kHrmaka, kodtofda, drama and dhanas 
lieing made of palmyra, bamboo, (ordinary) wn.*d and horn respectively. Capa and 
fttidunda art 1 distinguished in the Majjhima Nikaya (Warren, p. 120'. 


The bow string according to the Majjhima Nikaya (he. eh p. 120) may be 0 f awa|klw 
wort or bttilboo or shww or milk-weed ,»mr„™) and the Anha^tra (p. 121) enumerate* 
Six materials Which include hemp, thin strips of bamboo, and &mw. It WA5 Ust ^ C0lOurKd 
red like corak The most honoured hows, of which Vishnu * was presumably 

the orujuial, were made of bom. Such hows are often mentioned in the Jatakas fv V - 522 

** S£* atl “ * * 286), Udayunas how for i** 1 *^ 
Ti»e phammapnd-a tt hakatha and J a takas say that the horn composing the br,w was that of 
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the ram. The sculptures ran as a rule give us nu jIi' ftnrt-. 1 chin t i the materia] of the how. 
But the- horn bow used by Udayana (pi. xxxiv, fig. 1 bl has ih« shape of those staled bv 
Mr. Quiggin in the Encyclopaedia Britannia to he couponed of a pair of horns fastened 
together at the grip, as illustrated by her on p. 984 as fig. 2. So other hows of this shape 
presumably stls-i repress nr hum bows- The kodunda or eafm made of bamboo, has been 
sanclifit-d by il * ti.se at the hands of Kama an t I his am.! I h. karnvtkx art; the typhus of bow 
nn»i commonly m«l with, Bows were gaily painted and often iIl-i waled with fieaceck 
plumes (Kadambari, p. 6th Rending itu: bow and grasp were usually facilitated by slightly 
shaving tin- surface- nl weapon us is often mentioned in the 'taflnis iptasati (ii, 22. 19, 2G.i. 

Ordinarily the bow was a long shaft with the string entwining it (pi. x, fig. 4). but when 
in action It was purtix (Glltcl) as it was technically called (RAniayana 1, 67, 17). wild when 
the srrinp was pulled to the ear the arrow wiis let off (pi. x, fig, 11). A vivid picture of in 
arrher using the bow is given in Hilindapanha (ii. p. 369, Test p. 418), under the " tire simile 
of the archer '* —how he carries the quiver, holds the how and so forth. Elsewhere in the 
book (ii, p, 253. Test p, 352) the various stage's and methods of learning archery ar»i given. 
In the Asadisu J at aka various feats of archery are enumerated reminding us of the amhery 
feat of Arjtma in the MAhabhantta. An early sculpture from Amarayati (pi. xiv, fig. 2) 
shows spirited ateliers at work and the rows of arrows forming a sort of wall —one of the 
feats in the Ja takas, v, No. 522, 68) —almost answer the description given in the Farinibbana 
sutta (vi, 50, p. 131) of the fortific ition of Kuriuara with arrow walls ur morf- strictly walls 
of bows and spears by Mallas. 


Arrows (ishu )—The Anhasastra (p. 121) names different varieties of arrow according 
to whether tfiv htetd was of iron, bone or w hI intended rospeciivdy to cut. rend or strike. 
Tin. arrow heads were shaped in a number of wavs, some like the heads of animals (Ramayana 
id, 100,41 44), some like a crescent. and they were accordingly distinguished by special 

names such as eirdkatandru, k.irnl, hhulia and ks/iura (toe. cii . v, 44, 7 ; vi, 59. 101). 
whattita, -karaviritpattit. vie. j.Majjhima Nikayo in Wam'a, pp* 120-12!). When of metal, 
which was ustiajty the case, the arrow heads were oiled (Mahabharata ix. 28-29.) They were 
fastened to the shaft of the arrow with the sinews of animals. The shaft, teeth* or ropima 
according to the rniiierial vifed, was fvathr.rt;il from the wings of vultures, herons, falcons, 
jH-acticks and : ithU(i}utmt& iMujjjhiitia Nikaya in Warren, pp. 120-121) and the name of the 
bowman was imprinted on the shaft. Arrows were also tipped with adamant and sometimes 
poisoned (jat.ika vi, No. 540, p. 44). They went carried head downwards in quivers 
(Mudramfcshasa Act vii, p. 310). Arrows wist heated and straightened by the MukHra, 
the anmv-fuaket who dosed an iyv and looked with the other to see if they were straight. 
But the archer carried with him on tilt- battle-field an finite (arrow straightener) lor 
straightening them when they gnt bent (Milindapanha ii. p. 370, Text p. 418). 
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Other Mkjtary Equipmks't. 

Military equipment included also the trapping for elephants and horses and the dress 
worn by soldiers, and thereat* fine bridles ami y ‘welted straps ipi. x. fig. JTj pictured in the 
sculptures. The bones, whether mounts or yoked to chariots, were well groomed. The 
meaning »f the term htUa vakhi used in this connexion hi the Digha Nikuya (i, p- 13 <i, iii* 
2, y i is somewhat obscure. Kliw Davids explains it as meaning plaited manes and tails, and 
illustrates this bv referring to pL xii of Cunningham's Bbarhut stupa, But if the pali A-n?fu 
is* translated like th-. Sanskrit ktpta as “arranged ". t,t . in this conimximi “ groomed ", 
the ilhislraliutis given in all early sculptural T*:pi t sentaliuu> including those from RIkitIiiiL 
wilt be better sat in find. 'Hie trappings of horses of which rich varieties of gold arc men¬ 
tioned by Asvaghosha arc called bltwtjuia tBuddhacarita iii, K: v. 3). Elephants had fine 
fcrifwwft/rf (long jewelled rolls) suspended from their care pi, xvi, fig. 5) and their girths 
were of costly material.. The military dress shown in the Amaravati sculptures consists 
o! a triple belt with cross straps above (pi, viii, hg. 13, 33), Crow -vtraj>< have always been 
associated with military maraud were used in Europe as recently ax in the nineteenth century 
as, for instance by Napoleons soldiers. Thu ornament known as dtaHitutiiru(above, pp-115 
& 119) which is common in later iconography has as its name indicates a military origin— 

CbitHnnh ninth yrtui — that by which tin hero is covered. 11 was thus originally a kind of 
* 

protection. Sitaslrai wr helmets, though mentioned in lilriuam-, an not actually to he 
seen in the sculptures unites pi. x, fig, 6 is to be taken as nun; hut unbans (uyAjiTs/w) 
an- common. The usual ornament b worn by other folk adorned soldiers ah.v (pt. viii, fig. 13) 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Within their fortified ram parti ancient Indian cities nr a floras wore crowded with, 
people and full of life that was very different from tin: calm in i h« j janttpadii or open countiy 1 
bet^nd, The king, nobles, merchants arid oth. r wealthy people resided in the cities and 
craftsmen who sought their patronage naturally Socked to them and there wrought ihrh- 
must magnificent masterpieces to please their patrons- That is the reason why even in 
describing a jewel a poet remarks that '* the nccklci is town-wrought", Tin- most magni¬ 
ficent building in the city, and indeed, in \hr kingdom, was usually the royal palace though 
there are instances of certain rich treasurers building mansions that fur excelled in grandeur 
even the dwelling of the king (nhummapad-attbukaiha iii, pp. 322—324). Such buildings 
in towns set the example for the more pretentious of the humbler dwellings tint wire 
scattered everywhere. The most ancient sculptures of India illustrate splendidly these 
buildings as described in litiTature. Dr, Coi tmanutvaioy lias given in 11 K us Urn Art ” ih& 1 ■ 
an excellent description of early Indian structures with numerous suitable examples which 
may be studied lor a inllcr account. It L. here sought briefly to explain the buildings illus¬ 
trated in the carvings from Amaruvati- 
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Ramparts and Gateways- 

Before buildings in a city are considered the enclosure and approaches have to be studied, 
liven* city in ancient India was a self-sufficient unit. It was protected by a huge wall known 
as prakara and nil around it ran a deep moat, p.irikha. This feature, which is found even 
in forts of post-medieval date, is portrayed in all early sculpture, and the pttrikMl with lilies 
and lotuses to suggest water, though absent from Amaravati sculpture, can be understood 
from ruprcsentatbms in Sanchi, The^rffltSrfl being nowhere fully shown in the Amaiuvat i 
sculptures, the absence of thi- parikhd is easily understood. The gateways break (he. 
continuous line of the prakdru. Big citi«i had a number of gateways, sometimes hundreds. 
There is an dalHuate description of the gateway in the Anhasastra which is echoed iu the 
early Pali Texts and the Ramayana The tora^t is ill- ornamental gateway generally 
without a door outside the city gateway, which was known as the gopnfa._ In one or two 
sculpture-- from Amamvati thi 1 ; order is clearly shown and confirms Amarasiniha’s expla¬ 
nation of the words toTv&u andgapura as bahirdv$r* ion ter entrance) and pur&d-tdru (city 
gateway) respectively. 


TOR A NAS. 

T‘>ranm included some of the most magnificent creations of Indian genius. The 
simplest type consisted*of a pair of stambhas (columns) to which a garland of flowers and 
other festoons were tied (Raghuvamsa i, 41 j. From this developed ih<* more elaborate torunsu 
of which the most splendid examples adorn thugreat stupa at Ssuichi. In this type the two 
minimis were united above by triple arches with caryatids or plain supports at intervals 
between them, so that the whole upper part came to be compared to a net giving these gate¬ 
ways the name joluturum (Rumayana v, 2 r 56). The arches ended on either side in great 
coils nr circular ends projecting beyond the columns aiid had festoons and garlands hanging 
in two loops on either side of a central pendant wreath ipL xi, fig. 2). Varieties of this kind 
of gateway, also found in households {(iaihasaptasati iii, 62) 1 .ire given in pi* si. fig3- 1 to -i 
and 5. The torapn, pur txcelUnce. was outside the city gatehouse but sometimes the Umna 
farmed an integral part of the gatehouse Ifadf. the usual superstructure of which with its 
lattice windows rose above the f^rana arches. An examplr nf this is to be found in pi. xi, 
tig. 3. Sometimes n pair of t ratws is shown, one on cither Aide of a mansion (pi, xi, fig. 15). 
Perhaps they served the purpose of modem entrance and exit gates, lb? city t-mi^a was 
generally Mthout doors, being more an ornamentalentronct than a barrier against entry, 
of Lhe unwanted, But in house /«rropiv (^thudi-dra formias) doors were provided and 
two door* are invariably shown in them in the sculptur.fi> (pi. xi, Gg. 4). Tin doors, kavStas, 
are always described in literature as wide and hvnee are ti^ed for comparison where breadth 
is to be emphasized Raghnvamsa iii. 34)* their tops were never arched though if they 

1 Herr the ml tiki* (garland) ausesu the central pendani mdlltm for the gateway. 


17 
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were to be tight-fitting the arches above demented that shape \ the difficulty was got over 
by a straight lintel {naso) introduced above the jambs immediately beneath the arch. 
An example of a small entrance of this type can be seen in pi- xi. tig- 4. 

Gatf.hoUsf. (Gopuha i wu h Towers (Attala), Hall $ ala) and 
GKAN ARIES (KOTTHAGABA) 

The gatehouse or gopura bad certain adjuncts always mentioned with it- The three 
most important of these are the tower (<r«s. attnla or uttHlaka). the rampart -vail ( prakdro) 
and the arched gateway (torana}. They arc all usually mentioned together (Ramayana v, 3, 
33)- 1 In sculpture from Amnravati the gate-house (ph xi, fig. 7 is often represented. This 
structure is of brick and consists of two projecting towers connected above the entrance 
by a ball sold. The approach to the entrance is known as the sankratnu* The towers 
are known its iivara attains ur gerpurn a tint aka*, to be distinguished from other attains 
in mansions within the city. The towers were provided with steps by which one could go 
up and visit the sula or look out through the windows which were generally composed of 
wooden lattice shutters. The afititas were flanked by also known as kottha^aros 

or koshtfutgrJuu, which served as toll-houses and granaries- In pL xl. fig. 7, can be seen 
the thatched roof of these kashthagrhan which is interesting as the parent of. later roofs like 
that of the Diaapadiratba ai Mah&baltpmam- Tlir barrel roof of the sdlo is the precursor 
m of tools like those of the Gimcsa and Ultima rathas at Mahabalipuram and of many more 
modem temples, 

Buildings within Lhe city mighi also have their own rampart walls, and even the hoim- 
of a courtesan like Vin-antasciiu had seven AaAs/mw or courtyards while, in the Rftmayatia 
Kama's palace had seven inner ptakaras, the main entrance being as magnificent as the 
city gateway, for it was here that honoured guests were received. Such an entrance, which 
was called ffd/mhurd awl bahiduan i ialu iUrchackatika Act Hi. p. 7.S) Is n [u si-ntcd 

In Ajuaravati sculpture (pi, xi; figs- 7 and 3)- Almost modem-looking boundary w.ill line 
broken by toranas of individual houses is shown at Amaravati (pi. xi. fig. 9. 17). 

Buildings, 

* 

The buildings carved in these .sculptures art both religious and secular. Of the latter 
there are different varieties; some owned by the rich and others by the poor. Temples 
and kings palaces were called prasdtla, buildings wherein the mind enjoys culm, the clussiea 
historical example being the Sugitnga prSsZda of Maury:* Candragupta immortalised by 
Visakhadatto (Mudiakshasa Act ii, p. 117, Act iii, p. 149). A very early reference to a 
prdiada :*s die temple of a deity is in PataujalTs Muhabhashya (ii, 2, 34) where he mentions 
prasadits ol Dfianapati, Kama and Kesava. The palace of the king was not a single building, 
but was vomi#ifwd of a number of hikwmm* or mansions that contained different solas 


■ ike l lie ground plan fii-.cn in pi. ttvii of CwiiUmuwimy A, p. m 
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There went sates for different purposes like the hall.of weapons where conches, bow* and 
other weapons were kepi (Kaniayaim v, 7, 2), apana ittlu or ilir drinking hall wherein were 
kept ready different dishes and viands with flagons and goblets of various wines {toe. nU v, 
11, 12), r itruxala* or picture galleries (/w, cii, v, 6, 36 ; Uttararamacarita Act i) l kri>Ju$rhtts 
or play-houses (toe., cit. p. 6, 37), stwgiki Zulus or halls of musk (Raghiwamsa xixTS ; 
Mfllavikagnimi1 1 a Act i, p, 6) naTieauiStaHjpi or daiita: hails {Malta hi larutu iv. 22, 3): and so 
forth. Sdt&x for living were nivminavalas. while kutHgdras were private apartments 
I Kama van* v, 14)- ^ayttnu^has (sleeping apartments) were included among tinj latter* 
Iii addition to these there was the ftmltlkf'utU in antahpitr.i, comprising the apartments for 
women. There are infrn-sting representations of anittfipara m t.h< : Amaravati sculptures 
(pi. xli. tty. I d m T pergusson 1. pi- lix. fig. 2 St fig. 2)- Tiny were entirely peopled by 
women and the only men who ordinarily trod that floor Were the king and the old bantu ki 
ur chamberlain. Tliv aiUahpuTAS had their own tottrs ponds, entrances, exits, courtyards, 
halls, etc., and were veritable storied mansions. 


Patacas .— Palaces shown on the slobs from Amaravati are storied buildings. The storeys 
are known as bhitma*. Th< ground floor, had n number of pillars, *//f «[!(<-> or siambkas 
(Sanskrit or thambha (Pali), whose number varied with the magnificence of the strut turn 
and the number of storeys to be supported. Tin- stambha generally consisted of a poly go mil 
shaft with base and capital- The base and capital each consisted as a rule of two parts, one 
bulbous with circular section, the other stepped with square section, the former above the 
latter in the base and below it in the capital, in the base the bulbous part was modelled - 
on u pot and was usually much lower than broad, in the capital it was modelled on, an 
inverted lotus, and was not lower than broad. Tht ".tepped upper part of the capital was 
sometimes surmounted by pairs of animals. There is a broken piece which shows the 
tops id two such pillars pi. xi, fig, 13). but the finest specimen is that shown in pL wi. tig. 5. 
This monolithic pillar is, however, only a small nne. Large pillars seem to have had fitch 
part In separate pieces. The Madras Museum has several such sections of bases, among 
which the pot-like portion is separate even from the stepped part. Octagonal pillars appear 
both from actual examples and from literary references to att/MMsa sukhatti tUatnbu 
(Julaka vi. Text p. 173, also Frans!- No. 543, p. 90) to haw been the most popular. 

floors. _ Pillars supported Qic pasadalaia, the floor immediately above th<- ground 

floor. This is also called Oditata or first floor to distinguish it from ardhatala, second floor, 
tritata, third floor and so on (Arthasastm p. 56) Tin pmadaMu corresponds to the hannya- 
tafo so often mentioned in literature (D.isakmnaracarita p. 142), Each floor was supported 
on tutfis or straight b+ams, the projecting ends of which can be seen in the sculptures (pi. 
xxiv, fig. 1). The floors are often described os decorated with mosaic work, mn^imayubhuti, 
(Meghaduta ii. 1) and paved with bright polished slabs that reflect moonlight (Raghtivamsa 
xvi, 18). The A eltha pos&ia (lowcrpalace, the lower floors was connected with the 
uparipasadit (upper palace) by means of steps known as sopanas {loc . id. iii, 69), permanent 


1 TTw word used for the gallery n viiAl. For a defied description of elmuStSi ,w Sr aram.imuni a . 
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eons i ructions of brick or atom!, r>r ni&rrpia, lic'ht Sights of steps made of wood. No represen¬ 
tation of sup&itti or nissrtm can be seen in the sculptures from Amaravaii- Each floor above 
the ground pour was surrounded by a low balustrade {vedika . plain or ornamented (pi- xi, 
#)■ protecting a verandah {alituta) surrounding tin* apartments. But the top door often 
hears instead of a , the zalahhls nr saiabkitMs, small pavilions each covered by a 
curvilinear roof with horse-shoe shaped windows such as opened from the saJ&s also. It is 
through the window iu a v.dahhZ that Malati is described as looking into the street gaiing 
at heKIuver MadJuva, (Matatiruadhavii Act i, p, 15). Similai figures an- 1 often carved on 
the Amannti marbles (pi- xxvn f fig. 1. p]. xxv, fig. 1). A taiahhi large enough to form 
a spacious apartment and surmounted by a conspicuous Guild was called a Afifogartf. 1 A 
similar apartment at the top of a mansion was. the tttndrMaia,' the topmost ?3 (b. (he t'-un 
harmya, the residence of a wealthv man, is also often used to denote a terraced building 
and a distinction is drawn between a harmya with open terrace on top and covered or roofed 
hartnya {mvitdmharmya, KaghiAsmun six, 39}. 


KiUti^aras A 5 tugattit us tbeif name suggests resemble towers since they had kutas or 
peaked tups (pi xxiv, fig, l) Their form was probabiv similar to that of the vttUtbhl, Their 
roofs were supported by curved rafters known as gopittasZ such a s were also used in the 
curvilinear roofs ruMAis, rn the more or less dome-like roof of the taqSgura the rafters 
met at a central point kata, where u downwardly projecting block known as or 

***** wiih |RU,S tad decoration Was introduced This can be seen even in such late 
structures as the famous Jain temple of Te jab pal a at Mount Abu (Coomanmmy 1, pi. 
Ixviiij. The Bikhatatii tiifu.in the earlier sense of the word as top or pinnacle was a 
feature common to all £al&\, attains and kutdgartts and the Iasi was disting aid ml fr^-m the 
first i wo mainly bv the presence of a kar^ikh to which all the rafters converged. 


Alittdas, The alindas or verandahs, as can lx seen in carvings from Anumvati (pi xi 
fig. 15] were ope and were iherefore screened from public gaze bv curtains know:. aiuimJ- 

rana kifika or ngtoffrni kitika whidi can also be seen. Various binds of curtains or blinds 
c&Hrd shakkdik$ or bhisi wen: used. 


Kifitoptm.- Smelt boraMboe shaped wind™, like .leeorai™, ta ro „f a , Tcrc r , lw 
!«*«» « T«nll «d ft. Sartri. ****«,.,, (reaon.prau^ „ r 

r*a«*«. 1 h.;v were intended as doveenta, and dev„ ^ ta eh( , m 

"*• '■ - *- in a™-*™. „* ^S3k^7Si£S 

ni ™” *»> <■»> -*h- - 

•** cup at (ha buikffn*. If«, wm Ilka rha lamer ns rocftSS U JSuZi ,x " putauttl *' 

would luott an almost Uamc-ihaiKd rwh “** stfl ■ ir fl 'Wre hkc the Lmcf it 

■ Tor " hrtyks ” set dktmuun hi Dr. m 14 . p. 23 *. 
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iii. 51). They were a feature of every house. The name kapotobtilika is retained in the 
kupotam of later temples built according to the Dravidian order, where the'dJis and the 
AarmiAudits the two types of pavilion omamcni decorating their towers axe survivals of the 
old Satan and kutfigaras (with the ktmpka .}. 1 * 

The large horse-shoe shaped windows seen in Bharhut sculptures are true windows, 
even though birds ate seen chirping under the eaves (Cooriiataswaim 7, pi. srii, fig. 6 and 
are not futpotapQliltds, for these are only ornamental structures simulating them in miniature. 
At Araaravnti kapotupahkas first appear in the second period and were freely used in the third 
and fourth period. 1 - (pi. \j, fig. 10), bong after the borse-shoe shaped windows had been 
completely reduced to ornamentation human heads were carved within them as at Mahahali- 
puxam and other early Pal lav a icmples, The mode of re■ presenting complete human figures 
in such fa-jus as seen in some sculptures from Am&rav&ti (pi, Ixi, fig. 2) lingered on even iu 
the early Cola period- 

Wind-tics {gavSksiuts or ; d/dyunas).—As already indicated, early windows were com¬ 
monly shaped tike kfalus but differed from them in being larger and in opening into the 
inferior of the building instead of being purely ornam ental like the dovecotes that had only 
sufficient recess for birds. The window that is generally shown in the Amaravatt sculptures 
is the tangm>&t<i\'a«& described in the Malatimadliavu —a tall rectangular framework topped 
by an arch. It is the same as the tnahStaUipaua illustrated by Coomaraswamy (7, pi. 
xevi tig. 17), The arch had radiating ribs -pi* xi. fig, 12), In town buildings a number of 
windows were often arranged in a row termed gaiififetiimala or garland nf windows (Raghu- 
Vamsa vii, 11) of which an example will be found io pi, xiv. fig, 3 and pL xxv, fig. 1. Some 
of these were protect rd by lattin; (/«/«) and people within had to look through the apertures. 
The jila type f»f window yjatavatapdna)* is commonly mentioned in literature (Milindapanha 
55) and various examples arc si town in au early piece of sculpture from Amaru vati fpl, xi, 
fig- 111, Barred windows {>Wd/'aifl/nAurni) were common in humble dwellings (pi, xi. 
fig, 16) and windows closed by a lattice constructed after the manner of a Buddhist railing 
[vtdtk&vdiap&i a) are also described and can be seen in the Rhaja cave. The name gtu&Atha 
Which has long been piwmseuouHly used for ail windows must originally have been applied 
to those of kw]u shape with tapering fhiiai 3 since this is the only type which resembles the 
eye of an ox (pi* xi, fig- 6). Windows were generally provided with shutters culled kavapis 
or doots (Jataka ii. Text p. 274). 

i Sec sfcciehc* of the two on p. 13 of Diavtdian Arclmcciure by PmC, O Jouvcau Dubrmii!. Koic flj.it die 
imnuAutht has a upermf lop will! tingle ftnuil wtok the »ala has ,i cnodllkd twind ri«f with mere than one ftninl 
geunlly three. Dmo and other Lnrd» wneuna lake the place of the rriejv of linm ty^jajni. Thu? ,ne the 
*• ir5/j,«fj;n7m/7t2«rn " referred to in tfitr Sisupalavadha. L learn From Dr. Gravely liut Uteri; is in actual f’epjeseulj- 
tion of u cnl unions many doves caned on the top of ,i numlapa in the V.irndurajd tunpk lu Cofijecrenun, 

i pnr representations of paitenv, of /ShigiapJtm and *ntitk3wuip3"tt Coanaraswamy 7, pi. t . & ^vi, 

3 The development of (hit Uniat from the Ctrl Jest plain peak through vnrfotw -Jago like the Mirivaceha symbol 
>l? aile shape, and ibnhmmkha it cW.irly [lltun.iteJ in Cocnuiaiwaaiy 7, pi, wiit it cis. 
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Roofs —The roofs of palaces, as already seen, are of three types, flat, barrel or curvilinear 
with pointed apex. Flat roofs were called prastara (covering). But in many storied buildings 
this term was also used for the coverings of the lower floors, each of which while providing a 
flat ceiling for the storey below served as floor for the storey above. A prastara was supported 
on long straight beams of rectangular section ( lulds ). Barrels roofs were used over solas 
They were elongate with curvilinear section, and were ornamented by a number of flnials in a 
median row. Curs ed rafters ( gopdnasi ) supported this type of roof. What the roofing of a 
wealthy man’s house was composed of is not clear from the Amaravati sculptures, but repre¬ 
sentation from Mathura (Coomaraswamy 7, pi. xciv, fig. 13) confirms literary evidence 
that mentions ginjaka or tiles (Mahavamsa bcxxviii 97). Near Amaravati, at Goli, tiled 
roofs may also be seen in sculptures (Ramachandran, T. N. 2, pi. i d & iv a.) The exposed 
margin of these tiles was curved, and the tiles overlapped one another like scales* From them 
the ornamental scale-like decoration on temple towers of later date has originated. 


Huts —The humbler kinds of roof are clearly represented in the figures of their huts, 
all of which are thatched and remind us by their curvature the dwelling of Canakya as 
described by Candragupta’s kancuki (Mudrarakshasa iii, 15). Three types of these humbler 
dwellings are easily distinguishable- Some (pi- xi, fig. 18 & pi. xlviii, fig, 2) resemble Saids 
being rectangular with barrel roof but apparently without finials. Some resemble koshlhas 
(pi, xxvii, fig. 2 b) being square with curvilinear roof on which a finial is often shown. And 
some (pi- xi, fig. 14 & pi. xlvi, fig. 2) are circular with hemispherical roof with or without 
finial. It seems possible that some kutdgaras may have had much the same form with the 
addition of horse-shoe windows and always a finial and that these huts may be those called 
kutis in literature. The leaf huts (utajas parnakutis & parnasdlds, Raghuvamsa i, 52, 95) 
must have been huts of one or more of these types, the material used in the construction of all 
three being leaves or rushes. The utajas had large courtyards or anganas (Raghuvamsa i, 52). 
The windows of all three types are saldkavdtapunas above p- 133) being provided with 
upright bars (pi- xi, fig. 16). 

Religious Structures .— Among religious structures there are three types easily discerned 
among the representations in the Amaravati sculptures. The devaprdsdda or devakula or 
dyatana type, of which Hindu ones like the Vasudeva shrines at Besnagar and Nagari are 
famous, is seen in the pavilion of the yaksha Sokyavardhana (Coomaraswamy 3, pi. 26, fig. 2). 
The bodhighara illustrated and described by Coomaraswamy (6, pi. cxxix, cxxx, cxxxi <c 
cxxxii' "hich enshrines a tree that outgrows it is nearly of the same type. This is exqui¬ 
sitely canedTn the Amaravati sculpture (pi, xlii, fig. 1 e). The most magnificent structure 
with a number of storeys providing cells for many monks—a veritable monastery and bodhi- 
ghara in one—is shown in an early caning from Amaravati (pi. xv, fig. 1). The vrksha 
caitya (above, p- 57) is sometimes simpler and consists of a platform as seen in some of the 
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sculptures. In all cases the vedika or pdkdra, a rail around the tree, common in sculptures 
and on coins, was an important factor never to be missed. Such sculptural representations 
of the vrksha caitya adorned with umbrellas and surrounded by platform ( vitardi ) and 
rail ( vedika ) are reminiscent of their descriptions in the Ramayana v, 14, 37). The yaksha 
Sakyavardhana is sometimes shown on such simple platforms under trees (Fergusson, 
pi. lxix). The stupa, which is equally important as a religious edifice, is described 
independently on p. 17 above. 

\ 

FURNITURE. 

Man’s craving for comfort has created a host of things that he uses in his dwellings. 
Soft pillows, cushions, carpets, and similar things are used for softening or supplementing 
chairs, stools, low seats and cots. These constitute the furniture of each household. Long 
use and habituation to these have made them more necessities than luxuries. Elaborate 
workmanship, time and care bestowed on their manufacture may speak plainly of the wealth 
of their owner, but even then it is ‘only theii design.that is intricate and full of rich decora¬ 
tion, the use to which they are put being the same as in simpler ones. Much of the furniture 
shown in Amaravati sculptures is as fine as money could buy, but there are also plainer 
patterns of no less interest. For a person accustomed to court life there are seats that 
approach the king’s own seat in richness. But in the hall of the king himself there are seats 
of lighter material which except for their decorative bands might well have been found 
under humbler roofs. 

Lion Thrones (Simmasanas). 

The simhasana was the ' seat on the lion, ’ the seat royal for all state occasions. 1 
In one of the Amaravati sculptures king Bandhuma is seen seated on an excellant example 
of a simhasana not supported on lions, but with its arms ornamented with them (pi. xxv, 
fig. 2, also sketch in pi. xxi, fig. 1 ). In another sculpture, where royalty welcomes disciples 
of Buddha (pi. liii, fig. 1) the feet of the throne have the form of squatting lions such as 
carry the shafts of pillars of a later date in the rock-cut cave temples of the Pallava king 
Narasimhavarman I at Mahabalipuram, and carry the throne of Somaskanda in the central 
cell of the cave there that he decorated with sculptures of Mahishasuramardani and Seshisayi 
Vishnu, The simhasana with lion supports was obviously in the mind of a poet contem¬ 
porary with the Pallavas when he described the ivory supports of a bedsteadjas shaped like 
lions Dasakumaracarita, p. gl • The Hop throne is the sihdsanaoi the Pali texts that 
was made of fig wood and used on the coronation day and other ceremonial occasions. The 
restriction of the name pallanko to a royal seat with animal figures (Digha Nikava i, p. u, 
i, i, 15) seems to make it a synonym of sthdsana. Though it is recorded that Buddha and 
other eminent members of his Order did not use seats with animal figures carved on their 
supports they are shown seated on such seats in later sculpture as-already noticed by Rhys 

t For varieties of thrones, seats, bedsteads and other articles of furniture described in literature, and the material 
used for their manufacture, see Majumdar, G. P. 
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Davids (/of. ciit p. 12, footnote). At Aumi avaii there is a io rn from Buddha's life —Supifa 
feeding the Bodhisattva ■ pi. lx, fiij. 2)— -in which th- rbruit- of Buddha lias lions not as 
supports but under the arm-rests os in the throne uf Baiiclhurnn already dvicrilicri (p IJS). 
Ou-re is also the repr.it'nt.ation of Buddha osi an actual lion ihroitr (with Hon supports) on a 
caitya slab in the Museum (not figured). 


PaLLAKSAS. 

A pull&'iika (Pali) was a ridi chair anti is synonymous with the Sanskrit parytittka or 
paryanhika (Kadnmbari. p. !7), ih< simhaiitnai alreadv described being special farms of 
it in which the royal lion was an essential part. A sinihautna is usually supported by lions, 
but other types of pattonka arc never supported by this or any other complete animal, 
though they may have legs carved to resemble the legs of animals, especially when circular 
(see below). But ordinarily the legs were composed of a bulbous portion and one 
or more stepped pyramids—the same two dements os ore found in the pillar bases already 
described above, p. 131), though the pillar element allied kah<a in Silpa texts, unfortu¬ 
nately not named in earlier ones, was evidently here named amittuka {Vinaya Texts 
iii, p. 165. Cullava^a ri, 2, 4 for the amatakawntiH pitham mentioned in Pali text can 
only have been a chair with legs of this type. Like a simhasutui it was either ornamented, 
plated with gold and silver and gem-set or made of cosily materials like ivory and spread 
coverlets (Raghuvamsa xvii, 21). Several varieties of paUrnka are illustrated in the Atnatav.it i 
sculptures. Anus were often but not always present. In chairs with rectangular seat 
the top bar of the back had projecting ends (pi. xii, fig, 2). often carved into makara heads 
(pi. xii, figs. 1 and 15), which where sometime double as iu the hind pair <f fig. 15, Often 
the ends of the arm-rests were similarly decorated with projecting makara heads (pi. xii, 
lig. 15) or with rearing lions (pi. xxv. fig* 2 & pi, xii, fig. I) or with both (pi. x ij, o s , ) 5 y 
’the back was often filled with wicker work (pi. xii, lig. 2). 

PaBatkas with circular seats (pi. xii, figs. 3, 4 6c 13 were made of wickerwork with 
a framework of wood, so wen really richly decorated kind of bidaia mancaka see below' 
p. 137) Their curved back continued forwards as irnis. a single pair of projecting m&fcam 
heaik decorated (he richer kinds, sometimes with rearing lions beneath them (pi xii fig 13 1 
as in the square type. KulirapuJ* {Loc. tit. iii, p. 264, Cullavagga vi t 2, 3) or animals legs 
wvre also sometimes used for some paltenkas of this type {pL x ii fig 7) Hu- kulrrd 
pmko were generally curved [van**), so were also vauhafiadgko { loc. cri. iii. p. 264 


Pallankas wllhout backs were ak<> common ,pl. xii, figs 6 & 7) and must lie wnc 

(hou*!, n,.,v *]» tavs lndu.1,,1 

&mil£55 Cxinirs (pL xn P ng r 5} T 
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Loxg Seat (Asandi), 

Thi: Astmdi was a seal of scum; length on which a man could comfortably stretch himself 
if h<? those to. The dsWY described in the SaUpatha. Brahmana. as noted by Rhys Davids 
(Digha Xikaya. i, p. n, i, i, i5) b fit seat for a king, its height suiting it for certain cere¬ 
monies ; and it was only allowed for the Buddhist ordt-r with legs cut down [Vinaya Texts i, 
Pitcittiya Dhamma p. 53-54). A seat uf tills type is used by Buddha in ;i sculpture on a 
caning dab (pi. xxii. i, also ph xii, fig. 16). Examples with legs of the same height 

as those of other scats but with a longer body also occur in some of the Amaravati 
sculpturts (see pi-xii. tig. 81 from a sculpture in the British Museum) This answer the 
description in tin Jataka- of scats of the Usandi type which accommodated the whole length 
of a person. More ihan one person can sit on such a seat as tor instance bakka and 
MandhaU (pi, xxxiii. fig- i-f) or a king and bis qireen< (pi. xxxii. fip, i-a : Burgess i, pi. 
viii. fig. Z ; Fergusson, pi, box) or a uagaraja and his friend (Fergusson, pi. lx, 6s- 2). 

Low seats of varying height, are mentioned in the Vinaya texts as used by members 
of the Order according to seniority. These must have been seats similar to the asundi or 
pullanka but with diminutive legs slightly differing in height. A picture of a number of 
monk.-, seated at a feast is given in one of the sculptures (pi. xlix. ii:j. i-rf). Coverlets were 
usually spread on these low scats when they were prepared for monks (Dhamma pad-attha- 
fcalha i. p. 187'. 

MaSca Seats 

Mantel, the term used for cots, can also be applied to rectangular scats with light 
supports such a.' those of cots, the maiica type of seat was just like a cot, but shorter 
(Griffiths i, fig. 9, p, 9). It is carved in the Amaravati sculptures with back and arms 
added (pi, xii. fig- 12). 

These scats had their tegs fixed in either of two ways and were thus distinguished as 
musarako and $k*Bsmpiid&ho (Vinaya Texts iii, p. 164, Cullavagga vi. 2, 3). In the 
former type the mortice was cut into the teg, the tenon in the body* In the Shaccap^- 
dako the opposite was the case. Sometimes the supports of seats and bedsteads were 
removable (toe, cii. i. p, 159, Mahavagga i. 25, 16). 

Besides these seats with legs there arc manias without ih-m lx>th rectangular and 
circular. 1 The rectangular rni-s sometimes had n back added (pi, xii, fig. 15). Circular 
ones were generally of medium heighl (pi- xii, figs. 6 & 10) but occasionally were very low 
(pi. xii. fig. 14. Fergusson. pi. txi, fig. 2). The*! were made entirely of cane - (wfta) 
or bamboo (veto) and were styled vidalamafcaka which Buddhaghosha explains as 
veUtimaTtcam or vela viUvahi tut vilam . They are Lhc vet/asanas, simple and light seats, 

i Tfo same figure* -ire used to ilinitnuc poUankta nuj rnuTitai, aj la practice the nnly difference there sojitk «> 
have bceti between them is the rclaiiic solidity ami riclinft!, of the former. 

18 
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These were intended primarily for hoJy persons such as sages and Brahmans. In the 
Amaravati sculpture. 1 - they are invariably used by Um king'* ministers, usually Brahmans 
(pi. 1i, fig. i a), and by women (pi. xxv. fig. 2, pi. s.txii fig. t a, pi. xii; fig. t d. pi. 1. 
fig. 2 b) who even today in India are fastidious in their orthodoxy* Though queens .ire 
also shown seated on such seats occasionally, they prefer th^ seats with semi-circular banks 
already {Inscribed (pi. xxvii, fig. i). Some of thes-.- cane chairs wer*t exceedingly low 
ones (Jataka v, No, 531, p. 156 but were wide and comfortable as seats (pi- xii, fig 14.. 

Wicker Stands- 

Thete are besides the seats peculiar circular stands mad* of cane and shaped like a pair 
of truncate cones with their apices together (pi xii, fig. 11), They .in: generally shown in 
the sculptures as used for serving fowl and if they hud wooden tops they may probably be 
identified with the bhojatmpkalafui mentioned by Buddhaghosha (Vmaya Texts hi, p. 165, 
Cullavagga vi, 2, 4 footnote 7), and they may also be the putlakaKdolikaSi thicker stands 
used for vessels (foe- CJf. iii, p, Sfi, v, 9. 4), 

Footrests. 

There arc a number of footrusta, phthtpitha (for. tit. Mahavigga i, 6, it) both ornate 
and [.'lain in the sculptures from Amaravati. They art* generally rectangular and are 
sometimes provided with cushions (pi. xii, fig. I. 2, 9. 12. 15). Though in association with 
the royal throne they suggest sovereignly, since it is the parfnprpta that is contantly 
described as rubbed by the crowns of vassal chiefs and princes, footrests provide great 
comfort for the- feet and were a common article of household furniture- 

Manca Cots. 

The bedsteads illustrated in Amamvati sculpture are light maffcas either of wood or 
of cane or split bamboo (foe. at- iii. p. 164. g Culfcva^ vi. 2, 3 . no doubt identical wiih tin 
vtlrapat[iha mentioned by Bana lHarshacharitra. p. 151). Che frame of th<- tna nm was 
generally on movable supports, patipadaka. As suggested by a passage from tutlavagga, 
noted by Khys Davids as throwing welcome light on the connotation of manor and pitha . 
the wooden framework was well stuffed to admit of beating tile {fust off it (Vtoaya Texts iii, 
p. 278 , Cullavagga viii. i. 4). The mater often occurs in the scene of Mayadevi’s dream 
(ph l . fig. 2 a) and also elsewhere i but the peculiar roll-shaped Thing beside Maya on her 
bed. which seems always to characterise the beds of pregnant women, is not easily under¬ 
stood- Can it be a long stuffed pillow ? The pillows used on beds are tremendously 
lar*pj om* (pi. xii, fig. n). The frame of the bed had strong cord woven across running 
through holes pierced in it (fee. cil. if. p. 167. vi, 2. 6). The bedstead with its pillows 
and coverlets arranged upon it constituted the sena$citutm (bedding). 
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Pillow's and Cushions* 

Pillows and Cushions^ [bimbithan and bhisi respectively) were freely used and as depicted 
in the sculptures were well stuffed, and sometimes very large (pi, *ii. fig. I !)• Tbev were 
usually red in colour (Jataka v, No. 537. p, 276; Dig ha Nikaya i, p. 13, i, 1, 15). Thu 
material was wool, cotton, bark, grass or tali palmyra) leaves (Vinaya Texts iii, p . 168, 
Cuilavagga vi. 2. 7). The coverlets were decorated with patterns and figures {toe, ciu iii. 
p 168, vi. 2,7). Coverlids of goat's hair, skin of animals xml silks wore used', fiuddho’s 
empty throne is invariably represented with two cushions, one to sit on and the other to 
lean on tpl. xxi. fig. 1). The stitches for keeping the stuHed material in position sometimes 
run in almost swMfiAvr fashion (pi, tv. fig. 33) or in regular parallel lines (pi. xii, fig, 5), 
The cushion* used on some of the scats were prepared to fir them exactly and from 
limit covers hung small tassels that added to their beauty ipl. xii, fig, 12 - Other pillows 
known as maipialdgta brsts were rounded at their comers, as described in the Ramavana 
(v, 16, 12) or circular to suit the cane seats (pi- sti, fig- 10). Seats and footrests were not. 
however, considered absolutely essential, cushions being used sometimes in their stead. 

Boxes. 

Boxes or SHtmiidgakas are also to be seen in some of the sculptures. They were 
rectangular or circular and were intended for holding jewels. The cover was easily removed 
and a woman is shown taking out necklaces and other ornaments from the caskets to hand 
them to her mistress who is getting dressed (pi. xxvii, fig 1, pi. is fig. 16; 1'erg us gnu. 
pi, Ixix). Tlie boxes were generally of costly material line ivory—dnntasabharukas (Harsha- 
carita p. 148, 130), From one of the Jatakas we learn that there were special servants 
who were custodians of-these caskets. Tambulakaritydabas boxes for betel leaves, nuts 
and spices, were always'carried by servants, generally women {lambulukarairfanibi n ig ) 
in the households of princes and moneyed-folk. A vamnnika is shown cairving a tambula- 
ksiTopdu in a scene from Arnaravali (pi. xliv, fig, 1 a, pi. v, fig. 13). There wen 1 other 
circular boxes of rushes or cane intende d lor snakes carried bv snake charmers (pi. xxxv 
% 1 ) 


VESICLES. 

Quick and comfortable transport of rojfn and things is the piupose that accounts for 
the necessityiof manufacturing vehicles. Tin village carpenter has always been at work 
making or repairing carts for bis neighbours, and yoked oxen have been dragging vehicles 
for ages. 


*Digha Nikwa i. [> II. i- !, 1* A forte mrioij wf ccvcrkti, blankets wd rut* are mentioned h«e . 
iI k* Jataka v. No, 534, p. I!W, Ktui doth and tiger* ikin for covering couches. 
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Carts and Carriages. 

The most common vehicle of ancient India is the go-ralha or bullock-cart. There 
were varying degrees of comfort in this vehicle which was dragged by bulls of various breeds. 
The carts used by merchants for carrying their wares travelled as a caravan as narrated 
in the Jatakas (i, No. I, p. 4) and were heavily built. The bullock cart of the metchants. 
Trapusha and Bhalla who adored suddha may be seen in an Amaravati sculpture in the 
British Museum (Fergusson, pi. lviii, fig. 1) There were light vehicles (pravahanas) for 
short pleasant journeys whieh resembled those of Sakara and Vasantasena in the Mrccha- 
katika. Such a vehicle drawn by a pair of bullocks is carved in scenes from Vessantara 
Jataka (pi. lxiii, fig. 5 c & pi, x, fig. 19). Greater details of this type of cart can be seen in 
the illustrations of the same story from Goli (see pi. v c & d Ramachandran. T. N. 2). The 
cart was provided with yandstarana (soft carpets) on which the pravahanasvdmi, the owner 
of the cart, sat comfortably (Mrcchakatika, Act vi, p. 141). Sometimes the pravahana 
was apav&rita, covered by a screen (loc. cit. Act vi. p. 148), but generally it was open- The 
pravahana , being the high class vehicle of the opulent citizen, was far superior to the 
grdmasakata or country cart of which large numbers always moved slowly along blocking 
the way even on the high road. And the pravahaiia-vdhaka (pravahana driver) though 
conscious of his superiority as the master of speedier and better vehicle was nevertheless 
often kind enough to lend a hand at turning the wheel of those tardy carts {loc. cit. Act. vi, 
p. 142) which often got stuck and would not move. Bnt the best of these carts—even the 
pravahana of the king’s brother-in-law —creaked as it moved “ like an old pig ” loc. cit. 
Act viii, p. 171). 

The bulls yoked to the cart were carefully chosen, auspicious marks on their body being 
duly taken into account (Panchaiantra, p. 5). They were sometimes so fiery, the rope 
through their nostrils tickling them all the while (Mrcchakatika Act vi, p. 141 & 145 ( 
that their driver had a hard time with them, 

Carriages were drawn by horses as well as by bullocks. The festive chariot mentioned 
in the Jatakas vi. No. 539, p. 25) had four horses yoked to it. It was a “car of wood deftly 
framed" (loc. cit.v, No. 526, p. 101) and painted gaily with colour which was often 
renewed as it grew dim (loc. cit. v. No. 537, p. 264). A car of this type /is illustrated in 
one of the drawings of an Amaravaii sculpture prepared by Col. Mackenzie (Fergusson. 
pi. lxxxvi) and closely resembles the war chariot (pi. x, fig. 13.) 

Palanquins (Sibikas). 

Sibikds according to the Ramayana (v. 6. 35) were of different shapes-^d viviahd- 
kdrdh Two types are illustrated in the Amaravati sculpture (pi. x, figs. 20 & 21) but both 
are what Kalidasa (Raghuvamsa vi, 10) calls chaturabaydna (i.e„ a square or rectangular 
vehicle borne by mm-manushyavUhya for both the sibikds in the sculptures are rectangular 
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as well as being borne by men. The one (pi- x, fig. 20 is like a small mandapa and 
accommodated a single person. But the other (pi. x, fig. 21). is more like an apartment 
with windows and blinds and an elaborate cover provided with finials, 1 and was intended 
for a larger number as is clear from a drawing of a sculpture (Fergusson, pi. lxxxiv, fig. 1) 
where actual men, not dwarf goblins, bear the palanquin in which are seated quite a number 
of men and women. 

Navigation flourished in the Satavahana period as the ship coins of the Satakarnis 
indicate. Though unfortunately no sculpture from Amaravati with a ship or boat is 
preserved either in .Madras or in the British Museum, there is a drawing prepared by 
Col. Mackenzie in which a boat occurs (Fergusson, pi. Ixviii). The elaborate decoration 
lavished on it enables us to imagine how beautiful must have been the royal pleasure boats 
and how much grander the merchant vessels and warships. 

VESSELS. 

The plotter’s art is mainly the outcome of man’s necessity for vessels shaped to suit 
various purposes. The metal-worker has copied in more permanent material shapes that 
were first created in clay. Thus arose numerous shapes among vessels of which many are 
quite pleasing to the eye and reflect great credit on the genius of the fashioner. The 
vessels in the carvings of Amaravati are varied and some are very beautiful. There are 
vessels for holding liquids, semi-liquids and solids. The pot udakamanika (Vinaya Texts, 
iii, p. 98, Mahavagga vi, 28, 2) 2 or pdniyaghata (loc. cit. iii, p. 292, Cullavagga viii, 5, 
3) for storing drinking water presumably resembled the water-pot carried by a woman 
in pi. xxiv, fig. 3. The vessel for taking water from its receptacle for use is paribhoja- 
nlyaghata loc . cit- iii, p. 292, viii, 5, 3) similar to the one used for pouring water in small 
quantities on the head and body during bath i pi. lv, fig. 2 g & pi. v, fig. 21). To this 
class belong the piots used for watering the Bodhi tree (Burgess 1, pi. xlvi, fig. 3). Thaiika 
(loc. cit. ii, p. 51, Mahavagga vi, 12, 1) is probably the deep bowl for cooking and holding 
rice (pi. v, fig. 26). &ardva (loc. cit. ii, p. 51, vi, 12, 1, Jataka v. No. 524, p. 88) is a 
shallow saucer for holding semi-liquids and also a vessel from which to eat (pi. v, fig. 25). 
This was sometimes also used to hold water and was called pdniya sardpakam (Vinaya 
Texts iii, p. 176, Cullavagga vi. 3. 7; p. 108, v, 14, 3 . Kataccus (loc. cit. iii, 
p. 290, viii, 5, 2 are ladles or spoons used for holding small quantities of solid or liquid 
food in a larger vessel- A deep ladle with a long handle may be seen in the scene of Sujata 
feeding the Bodhisatta among the Goli sculptures (T. N. Ramachandran, pi. viii). All the 
above vessels are plain. 

But there are lovelier vessels shaped in a pleasing manner for handling with greater 
grace and ease. The addition of a spoon to take out small quantities from a water pot or 

1 I learn from Dr. Gravely that eleborate gilded and roofed palanquins resembling the early ones are to be found 
still used in some States in North India. 

* For this and other terms in this section the Pali text of Vinaya may also be consulted. 
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vessel was avoided by simplifying the vessel itself into a spouted one from which water could 
be slowly drained. Spouted vessels are very common in the sculptures (pi. v, figs. 18, 19, 
30). For convenience of handling, they were almost invariably provided with handles 
(pi. v. fig. 22, 27. 30). The Dhammakaraka » used by the monks was presumably of this type. 
The bhinkdra (Pali) or bhrngdra 'Sanskrit) was a beautiful vessel with a narrow neck and 
side handle (see pi. v, fig. 27, 30). It was generally executed in costly metal, sovannamayam 
bhinkdram (Vinaya Texts i, p. 143, Mahavagga i, 22, 18) and beautifully shaped as in the 
sculpture depicting Sujata feeding Buddha (pi. v, fig. 27) and contained cool scented 
drinking water (Venisamhara, Act vi, p. 173). 

Bhdndds , or large vessels used for storing wine, are shown on gaily painted and 
decorated plthas (Vinaya Texts iii.p. 82, Cullavagga v, 9, 2) or small rests known as patta 
mandala Vinaya Texts (i loc . cit. iii, p. 82, v, 9, 2 or patta dharaka (loc. cit. iii. p, 85, v, 
9 , 4; pi, v, fig. 24). A large variety of drinks extracted from flowers, fruit and grain are 
mentioned in the Mahavagga and in the Arthasastra and were preserved in these sttrdbhdndas 
also known as madhucdtis. Pdnapatras or chashakas were the cups into which wine was 
poured for drinking and an example may be seen in the hands of a lady from one of the 
mithunas between two scenes (pi. v, fig. 20, 29). Besides these there are large trays in 
which offerings are carried (pi. v, fig. 28) or objects of worship like Siddhartha’s turban (pi. 
xxviii, fig. 2 b) or the Bodhisattva’s bowl (pi. xxvi, fig. 1). 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 

The complexity of life makes many articles of common use essential to every household. 
Their very nature as common articles accounts for our lack of special interest in them as 
they exist to-day. But when the same objects occurring two thousand years ago are figured 
in sculptures depicting their use at that time our curiosity and interest are at once aroused. 
Many such articles may be discerned in the Amaravati sculptures some of which must now 
be considered. 


Lamps. 

Lamps are essential in every household after dusk. Earthen lamps shaped like pans 
to take the oil and provided with a small beak for the wick are the most common. The 
richer ones are of metal. They may be plain or ornamented, with or without stands. They 
were placed in the lamp-cells in the walls (pi. xlvi, fig. 1) or carried about in the hands 
(pi. lvii, fig- 3 a) as occasion required. Dlpavrkshas are lamp-stands with many branches 
to support a number of pans which when lit and placed centrally, illuminate beautifully- 
But only smaller types of lamps and pans are figured in Amaravati (pi. v, fig. 32, 33). 


1 Karaka, karkarika and karkari (Sanskrit), Harshacaitra, p. 156 are the same. 
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Toys. 

Toys for children to play with are among the most interesting antiquities unearthed 
by excavators. The famous drama Mrcchakatika is named after a clay-cart, the toy of 
Rohasena. A wealth of toys is mentioned in the Pali texts (Digha Nikayai, pp. 10-11, i, 1, 14, 
Milindapanha ii, p. 32, Text p. 229): toy ploughs, tip-cat sticks, toy wind mills, measures 
made of leaves, toy-carts, and bows and arrows. The natural tendency in children is to cry 
for playthings, so fond of them are they, and in the Mugapakkha Jataka (vi, No. 538, p. 4 
figures of elephants, etc., are set before the child, the Bodhisatta. In the Mahabharata (iii, 
293, 13). Narada narrates how Satyavan is called Citrasva, since as a small boy he was fond 
of preparing clay figures of horses. Such toys are generally mounted on wheels and pulled 
along by means of string as the proud little owner runs along. A boy running along in 
great glee, pulling the toy after him, maybe seen in a sculpture from Nagarjunakonda (Long- 
hurst, 2, pi. ix-c). At Amaravati, unless rattles held by dwarfs are regarded also as toys, 
toys on two appear, one an elephant and the other a horse (pi. v, fig-23, 31). Both are 
mounted on wheels and pulled by children, the companions of Rahula, in a sculpture in 

the British Museum depicting the scene of Buddha's visit to Yasodhara (Fergusson, pi. 
lix, fig. 2), 


Balances. 

In remote villages still untouched by modem town atmosphere there still lingers a 
balance which has been in use for over two thousand years and is the only one represented 
in early Indian sculpture (pi. v, fig. 35). It is therefore presumably to this kind of balance 
that one of the Jatakas (vi, No. 544, p. 119) refers when it says “ as the balance properly 
hung in the weighing house causes the end to swung up when the weight is put in.” When 
the piece of string by which the bar with scale marked on it is held, is adjusted in its proper 
place according to the weight of the substance in the single pan at one end, the other end 
of the pole rises up to stand horizontally signifying proper weight. This balance occurs 
often in the Amaravati sculptures. Sarvamdada’s flesh was weighed in such a balance 
(pi. xxviii, fig. 1 c) which is so invariably shown in illustrations of this Jataka that its 
presence is sufficient for identifying the scene. 


Fans. 

In summer there is no greater blessing than a shady tree and a fan. For fanning oneself 
or some other, for brightening the kitehen fire and for cooling a hot dish of food, it is the 
fan that is used, as pictured in the Amaravati sculptures (pi. xlvi, fig. 2 b & pi. v, fig. 34). 
The fan— tdlavanta —is woven of strips of palm leaf and sometimes of split bamboo or 
rushes in circular or square shape with the handle on one side. 
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Hunting Equipment. 

Life in the forest necessitates the use of certain special articles. In the Harshacarita 
Bana gives a picturesque description of hunters. l*rom their backs are suspended gourds. 
These gourds for carrying some of their materials or their game, are shown in the sculptures 
from Amaravati. Hunters also have various nets and traps known as vdgura (Amarakosha ii, 

10, 26) for catching animals and birds (pi. xxviii, fig. I a). When attached to long poles 
or handles they are known as dandavakara (pi. v, fig. 11), 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Though the subtlety and modulations of the human voice are recognised as being 
superior to musical instruments, accompaniment to the voice has always been welcomed. 
The drone of the pipe and the twang of the most primitive of musical instruments with 
a single or double string form a kind of background even for primitive song. But methods 
of copying the various modulations of the voice on instruments has from the earliest times 
engaged the attention of the artistic genius of man and so has brought into being and 
developed different musical instruments. 

The earliest literary works of India was well as her most ancient sculptures have preserved 
descriptions and forms of musical instruments- These have been traditionally classified 
under four heads.* lata which includes all stringed instruments, dnuddha which includes 
all that are struck like drums, svshira which includes all tubular instruments like the 
flute and the chank, ghana which includes all cymball-like resonators. Though the Pali 
word turiya (Sanskrit turya) which connotes an orchestra, whether for music alone or as 
accompaniment to song or dance, should mean only these four, the very name being 
suggestive of this, five —atala vitala, alala-vilata, ghana and sushira are euumerated as 
making up a turiya pancangika (five-limbed orchestra—Vimanavatthu 5. 4), 1 The atata- 
vitata which is a combination of atata (Sanskrit iata) and vitata (Sanskrit anaddha) must 
refer to some combination instrument like the tant.ipatahikd or stringed drum (Harsha¬ 
carita, p. 131). 

ViNA 

Harp Type .—The first of the tatas was the vino, the most famous of Indian musical 
instruments. The commonest type of vina was bow-shaped and resembled a harp, but there 
was also another type which was more like a guitar. The former was evolved on the principle^ 
of the bow^and the resonator, the musical twang of the bowstring being a favourite sound often 
eulogised by poets as deep and pleasant. The interval between strings tied to the bow-shaped 
rod immediately above the resonator' increased or diminished their length and thus dete T 
mined the modulation of the note imitating vocal vibrations. In the story of king Udayana 




1 See Pali Dictionary by Rhys Davids under “ turiya ” for classification. 
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and his queens Magandiya and Samavati, the first mentioned queen put a snake in the 
hole of the resonator and stopped it with flowers (Dhammapad-atthakatha i, p. 285). This 
hole in the piece of leather covering the vault of the resonator was for deepening the sound 
of the string. The entire body of the vina with the exception of the strings and leather 
was of wood and was generally gaily painted over with gold (Buddhacarita, v, 48) and jewel- 
studded. The strings ( tantri) for the vina were generally seven. This type of vina was the 
oldest and most common, the saptatantrl vina, (Mrcchakatika, Act v, p, 118) though its correct 
appellation is parivddini (see Amarakosha so tu tantribhis saptabhih parivddini). The 
guitar type from which the modem vina is derived seems tO ( have . been less common as it 
is less frequently shown in sculpture and the general term vina was used freely for the harp 
type also. 

Guitar Type —The guitar-like vina had a pear-shaped resonator and straight neck (pi. 
xiii, figs. 11 & 14). The strings extended across the resonator’s flat top which must also 
have been of leather. There were holes in the top cover of the resonator as in the 
bow-shaped vina. The strings were tuned with the help of small pegs which were tightened 
and loosened as required. With the resonator shaped like a tortoise shell, and with the 
neck appearing almost like the creature’s head peering from its shell, though being rather 
long for that, this vina is probably the nearest approach we can get to the kaccftapi the 
favourite musical instrument of Sarasvati, the shape of which is suggested by its name 
as pointed out by my friend Dr. V. Raghavan. I am told by Mr. K: V. Ramachandran 
that the kacchapi is a different instrument that still survives in Java. And the guitar-like 
vina, is, according to him, a musical instrument known as citra from which probably the 
modem sitar is derived. This instrument usually had five strings, a number which agrees 
with the number of strings on a similar instrument used in early Egypt. This form is 
represented in many early sculptures (Burgess 1, p. 35, fig. 7; Coomaraswamy plate 
illustrating 13). 

Both types of vina were generally played by people seated and hence are described 
as resting in their lap (Meghaduta ii, 25 ; Kadambari, p. 260) as is seen in the sculptures 
pi. xiii, figs. 7 & 14), Often as in the illustrations mentioned, it was held in such a way 
as to rest on the breasts when the player was a woman, and has been poetically described 
(Svapnavasavadatta Act v) as being lulled to sleep that way; see also the vina player with 
the bows-haped instrument in the dancing scene from an architrave at Pawaya, Gwalior 
State, which accompanies Coomaraswamy’s paper on the Old Indian Vina, p. 50. The 
harp-like vina was sometimes held by a strap that came over the shoulder and could then 
be played by a person even while standing* (pi. xiii, fig. 3). At home vinas were played 
solo as a pleasant pastime- In the Mrcchakatika, Carudatta enumerates the various 
uses of the vina, which is praised as a “ gem but not from the ocean ” suggesting that it 
is next only to the kaustubha , the gem par excellence that rose out of the Milky Ocean. 
It is an amiable companion for the forlorn, an excellent pastime when the lover tarries at 
a tryst, a comforting friend for the separated lover, and a joyous enhancer of love to one in 


19 


* See under patta in Coomaraswamy 12, p. 250. 
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love (Mrcchakatika, Act iii, 3 p. 69). Both types of vina were played with the finger tips or 
their nails. But the harp-like vina was sometimes played with the aid of a small plectrum 
(kona)- Sounding the strings softly with the finger nails was technically called sarana 
Ioc. cil. Act iv, p. 102; Meghadutta ii, 25), while louder with the plectrum the process 
was known as ghattma or konaghata (Mrcchakatika, Act i, p. 18). Both the methods 
are illustrated in the sculptures (p* xiii, figs. 3 & 7). The plectrum was small and was 
held in the hand much as is the one used today when playing the gotuvadyam. 

The vina has from very ancient times been distributed in many parts iof the globe, 
and its name in Egypt bjnt or bin is surprisingly similar to the Indian name.' The harps 
discovered by Sri Leonard Woolley in Ur have a shape that closely resembles that of the 
Grecian lyre (see figure of statue of Apollo as the God of Music in the Vatican in “ Smaller 
Classical Dictionary’’by Marinden, p, 56) but it cannot be denied they are closely related 
to the Indian harp which they approach in certain features such as their slender frame- 
The harp-like vina is carved at Barabudur and survives even to this day in Burma.* 

Flute. 

Of the sushira or tubular instruments, the flute ( vent*) is the most important. It is 
one of the sweetest and most portable of musical instrumen ts. Based on the principle of 
a breath of air escaping through holes made in a bamboo tube, it is easily manufactured 
The number of holes varies- Today a flute has eight holes- Bus the early ones-appear to 
have had only seven holes— venum gay ami saptacchidram (Mrcchika tika. Act v, p 118) 
Some varieties of flute are, today at least, held across the mouth, but most are held along 
it. The latter variety is often portrayed in painting and sculpture. It is plaved together 
with the vina and other instruments in musical orchestras (pi. xiii, fig. 6). 

Conch with and without Metal Pipe attached- 

To the sushira category belongs also the sankha or conch shell. It is considered most 
auspicious, for one of Kubera’s treasures is a never failing gold-producing i conch. It was 
always carried by warriors to sound before and after battle i Mahabharata vi, 1, 15-18; 
Raghuvamsa vii, 63). Martial conchs were so loud that the sound was enough to set the 
enemy running (Mahabharata, iv, 66, U;vi, 1, 19). They were so important that each 
hero gave his conch a name, Pancajanya of Krshna and Devadatta of Arjuna being two 
of the most famous (loc. cit. vi, 1, 18). 

But the conch had its place in a musical orchestra. It was sounded with other instru¬ 
ments but only at intervals (Ramayana ii, 81). There were two ways in which it was blown 
either the perforated tip of the shell itself being put to the lips or sometimes a long orna¬ 
mental pipe attached to it- Both methods are shown in the Amaravati Sculptures (pi. xiii, 
figs. 1 & 5). In the Bharhut sculptures it is the shell with the long pipe that is invariably 

i See Coomaraswamy 13, pp. 49-50 where he discusses the distribution land antiquitv of the vina in Eevrn and in 
various Asiatic countries. * puu ui 

i For a more detailed account of the vina and its parts see Coomaraswamy 12, pp. 244-253. 
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shown <Cunningham 1. ph xxxiii, figs- 1,2 & 3), and it invariably accompanies the 
dutidubkt a large dram,'which shows that it was a loud instrument often serving the purpose 
oi a tramp t. it* *nmd is always described as deep and noble. Perhaps the addition of 
tht i<ing me ml pipe made it shrill as Cunningham thinks (1, p. 126). The process of blowing 
the conch was called dhantana, blowing or p&rajui, tilling i, Kadamban, p- 33). 


Drums. 

The anuihiltii or • beaten* instruments included a large number of drums varying 
in their sound and pattern- From the loud and noisy thuds of the potato to the sweet* 
sounding note* of the labor there are many subtle modulations in their sound. The most 
fearful sound was that of the -pretspaUihas or funeral drums. On the battle-field faiahos, 
dundtMh. anakai and other Urge drums were struck. In all these cases or drum- 

sticks were used (Ra may ana ii, SI, 2? vi, 60, 45-49), Since k^aghata the beat of the 
drumstick produced a great volume o! sound, koV-dghaia itself came to mean load sound 
as in an orchestra where many kohas would naturally be used. Die paalahk^lanandi- 
pstohfi, the auspicious drum sounded in the morning along with conch* to announce the 
break of day (Harshaearita. p, 125. Raghuvarasa vi* 56). also required drumsticks and 
was used to announce the time, being sounded .it other hours also (Kadambari. pp, 27-2S). 
The large instrument earned bv two dwarfs with koUua in their hands is either this or 
from its apparent weight perhaps m«r probably a gong similarly used (pi. xiii, fig. 13), 
or perhaps also used in monasteries and near stupas (pi. x\ii, fig- 2) for calling congregations 
to worship- Such gongs known as are mentioned in the Bhisi and LOsaka Jatakas. 
The smalh r drum suspended by a strap from the shoulder and played with a drumstick is 
probably a morbaia and is midway between the more refined muruja and the noisy -ptifaha. 
Ii must have been very like the modem South Indian tavil. for each has to ho 
played on on* side with a single drumstick, and on the other with the fingers pi. xiii. 

fig* 2). 

Tli'- drums sounding most pleasant to the ear, such as mnraja, mr donga and pushJuna 
are thfKc generally used as musical accompaniments. The sound of the mnraja is described 
as deep and noble fileghaduta ii. 1} ; thru of the mrdattga tapped with finger lips resembles 
tin: ramble of clouds (Mrcdiakutika. Act iv, p. 102). Softly tapped with fingers tips by 
women the rordonga sounds sweet (Buddhacarita. ii. 30). Dardur&s, panamt toe - cil. 
Act iii. p* 75) and jotjharikas (Kadambari, p- 13) smother varieties of soft-toned drum. 
The tUHraja and mrdanga often required a kind of rice-paste to be applied to bcLh the 
Ivatbern surfaces to sweeten their sound- Though sweet after a fresh application of the 
paste the wund (f<v. ctf., p. 56) becomes distasteful with the diminution of thm substance 
(Gathasaptasati iii. 53), s _ 

p Tli' . remark eumittfi from the pen vT one of the K,wavahajia emperors as u casual illusiratita to prove ;i i.'eiitnU 
remark ubom ungrateful person*, shows how very important a role music and other am played m ihc daily tiff w f that 
period. which alone ran t* plain such iponirurcoie, rxpi^lnn. 
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Three types of mrdanga can be distinguished: ankya , altugya, and u rdhvaka. Their 
names denote the positions in which they were respectively held, all of which can be seen 
represented in Amaravati Sculptures. The ankya is placed on the lap when it is played and 
can be seen in pi. xiii, figs. 10 and 12. Judging from its size its sound should have been 
rather soft. The alingya, larger than the ankya but also placed on the lap as in pi. xiii, 
figs. 8 and 9, was tapped softly in different places for producing sweet sound (Harshacarita, 
p. 131). This and the urdhvaha went together as seen in pi. xiii, figs. 8 and 9, and the 
former, though taller than the modem tabla, was played in much the same fashion as it 
(pi. xiii, fig. 8). 


DANCE. 

Kalidasa has said that dance though of different modes is yet the one thing sure to 
please people whose tastes by nature differ. He has also praised it as the sweet sacrifice of 
the gods which gladdens the eye. Dance is of two kinds according to whether it is soft or 
violent. The former is Idsya and the latter tandava. 

Lasya is graceful feminine dance, and in ancient India this art was learnt in many a 
cultured home. Princesses were adepts at it and we often hear of avarodhasangitakvs • 
musical and dance recitals in the harem. Prince Naravahanadatta, the son of Udayana, 
himself played the tabor as his consort danced (Kathasaritsagara vi, 8, 171). Even the 
dance masters were put to shame as Agnivama played the lute and watched for a stray false 
step of the dancers in his harem (Raghuvamsa xix, 14). Malavika. the young queen of the 
Sunga Emperor Agnimitra, was an adept at dancing and could do credit to the high repu¬ 
tation of her master at the art (Malavikagnimitra Act i, p, 30). Bharhut Sculptures 
(Cunningham 1, pi. xv, xvi) showing dance scenes act as com mentaries to some of the dance 
passages of Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra. 

% 

There are three lovely dance scenes among the carvings from Amaravati and another 
contairting single dancers. Two sculptures, one of which is preserved only in a drawing by 
Col. Mackenzie, show women dancing to entertain a king in his harem. The third shows 
the division of the relics at Kusinara where women are also shown dancing. In these 
sculptures all the dance requirements are satisfied. The nepathya or dress of the dancer is, 
as described by Kalidasa 1 * * , just enough to drape the body without obscuring its lovely 
contours (Malavikagnimitra Act i. p. 22i. Musical instruments accompany the movements 
of the dancer, but whereas music is of primary importance in nrtta (pure dance). 
abhinaya or gesture is the soul of nrtya (suggestive dance) and music has only a secondary 
place (Natyasastra i, p. 188, iv, 283). 5 

1 Malavikagnimitra Act i, p. 22. Compare with this the danseuse or actress on p. 15, Coomaraswamy and Duggirala. 

s Natyasastra i, p. 188. See ‘ Yatrabhineyam gitam syattatra vadyam na yojayet' and Abhinavagupta's 

commentary* 


/ 
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The movements of the dancer in these three sculptures at once bring before our eyes some 
of the many ancient dance movements which form the lovely karanas described by Bharata. 
Karana is “ the rhythmic co-ordination of the patterned movements of hands and feet from a 
basic attitude " (K. V. Ramachandran, p. 526). The basic attitudes are the samapada, 
vaishnava, mandala and other sthanas (Natyasastra ii, pp. 107 -hi, x, 51-72). Fortunately 
the Chola monarchs encouraged the sculptors of their realm to immortalise the dance poses 
by carving them in stone on various gopuras of which that of Chidambaram is the most cele¬ 
brated 1 and Ra jendra, one of the greatest of them witnessed at leisure at Tiruvottiyur the 
performance of a highly celebrated dancer of his time. Their sculptures, though late 
mediaeval, help to explain obscure passages in Bharata and are of great help for comparison 
with earlier sculptural representations which seem to be nearer the spirit of the text- 

In the Amaravati Sculpture pi. xiii, fig. 16 , there are four dancers, and the attitude of 
the central figure behind at once suggests the aldrippu of modern Bharata natya performances, 
the movement made by the nartaki (danseuse) just after she enters the stage {rango). Bharata 
gives an elaborate description of the prave$a (entry) of the nartaki, The kutapa vinydsa 
(musical arrangments) over, the actress enters (loc. cit. i, p. 186 , iv, 278), and after different 
carts in accordance with the music she stands in the vai'sakha basic attitude ( sthana) and 
sways her limbs in all the prescribed movements {recitas or recakas loc. cit. i, p. 187, iv, 
281-282 commentary). She carries a pushpdhjali or a handful of flowers—Bharata’s great 
commentator Abhinavagupta describes the karana for this as talapushpaputa —and after 
strewing them all round and bowing to the gods she - begins to dance. Abhinavagupta 
explains karana of this as vaisdka recitaka. One of the movements of the hands in 
pataka (flag-like) hast a 1 as they are brought inwards shoulders, elbows and wrists on a level, 
has been well caught in the sculpture. The movements (recitas) have to be imagined, since 
> sculpture cannot give a continous sequence of movements. The sthana however is more 

like mandala than vaisdklta (Natyasastra ii. p. 110, x, 65-66, 63-64) the legs being closer ; 
and this excellently suits the dancer since mandala, not vaisdkha, is more appropriate for 
graceful feminine dance. 

The dancer in front of her is in the dlidha sthana, the sthana which suggests both a 
warrior in action and a wrestler {loc. cit. ii, p. in, x, 67-70). The suggestion of malla by pun 
on the word which means the Malla tribe as well as '• wrestles ” is here noteworthy as the 
scene is in Kusinara, the seat of the Mallas. The hands are in Sukaturida or katakamukha 
hasta and suggest the drawing of an arrow or a bow. The karaita appears to be 
vyamsita which is suggestive of a perplexing situation which is not infrequent in war 
(loc. cit. i, p. 119, iv, 109). 

1 See Madras Epigraphical Annual Report for 1914 for woodcuts of ‘ karanas ’ and Tandavalakshana by 
B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Srinivasalu Naidu, and Venkatarangayya Pantulu for photographs of the same. 

* For this and other hastas, see pi. xiv b, xv-xix in Coomaraswamy and Duggirala. 
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To her left the dancer is in the sthdna known as ardhamattalli suggestive of the intoxica¬ 
tion of youth (loc. cit. i, p, 112. iv, 89), The left hand is in recita and the right is on the 
hip. The position of the legs here known as skhalitdpasrta can be understood with the 
help of this sculpture. The corresponding figure to the right resembles the last, except in 
the change of the attitude of the hands from the right to the left for symmetry. 

In the drawing by Col. Mackenzie published by Fergusson (pi. lxxiii. fig. i), six dancer* 
are entertaining a king by their art. The central one among the three to the back is more in 
the vatfakha than in the mandala sthana and her hands are on her waist. The karana 
here appears to be chinna [loc. cit. i, p. 118, iv. 106). with suggestion of valitoru loc. cit■ 
i, p. 99, iv, 63) and apaviddha (loc. cit. i, p. 113, iv, 92). To her left the dancer raised 
her leg in the bhujangaheita fashion (loc. cit. i, p. 116, iv, 101). Her left hand is in the 
recita attituder and the right in pataka hasta near shoulder. The dancer to the right of 
the central one corresponds to the one on the left. 

To the front there are three dancers in a row of whom the first stands in the samapada 
sthdna (loc. cit. ii, p. 109. x, 58) with the hands held in pataka hasta obviously while sway¬ 
ing neck, hip and hand— recita. The dancer to her right is in the karana known as 
latiivrscika her left hand and leg being in the lata and vrseika postures respectively. Her 
pose suggests descent from heaven (loc. cit. i, p. 118. iv. 105). She is balanced on thi other 
side by a corresponding dancer in similar attitude. 


The other scene in a harem, where a dancer shows her skill is in a sculpture in the British 
Museum (pi. xiii, fig. 15 ; also Fergusson, pi. lxii, 2). She keeps time with her feet and 
moves in what may be atikrdnta karaiia suggestive of valour (loc. cit. i, p. 126, iv 127) 
She answers the description of a perfect danseuse who, while marking the tala (rhythm ) 
with her feet, uses the art of gesture with its eye-movements and symbolic postures 
of the hand to express the emotions of the song poured out by her sweet voice 
(Abhinaya Darpana, Text 36, p. 5). 

One of the sculptures first dug out from Amaravati by Col. Mackenzie and sent to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, now preserved in the Indian Museum at Calcutta (Fereu- 
pi. lxxiv), shows some of the devas dancing merrily, while others sound musical instruments 
as the Bodhisattva descends to the earth in a beautiful pavilion from the Tushita heaven for 
birth in the. royal house of Suddhodana. A deva towards the extreme right top behind the 
pavilion is dancing in the famous karana known as urdhvajdnu (loc. cit., i, p. m iv 86) 

Thus Amaravati Sculptures include all four elements of abhinaya, dngika, v/ieika, ahdni 
ka and sdttvika. For dngika abhinaya is seen in the various hastas, karanas alid stha'nas th t 
make up the attitudes of the dancing figures; vdeika abhinaya is suggested by the musical 
instruments which accompany the vocal music of the dancer; even «harya abhinaya the 
dress suggestive of the theme, can be seen in the dress and ornamentation used for the figures 
Sdttvika abhinaya or suggestion of emotion, the most essential but most difficult element 
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cannot be so easily recognized in half-worn sculptures and sketch copies of lost originals, 
since fleeting glances and momentary arches of the brow cannot readily be caught in marble, 
and even if caught by the amazing skill of the Satavahana sculptors, it is not be expected' 
that they would be preserved for two thousand years for our scrutiny. Bnt it is neverthe¬ 
less certain that there is general indication of excellent bhdva abhinaya which is sustained 
by anga abhinaya- 

CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURES. 

In the following catalogue, identified sculptures, are grouped firstly according to the 
period to which they belong (see above, pp. 26-32) and secondly, within each of the four 
periods, according to the scenes they represent (see list of contents at beginning of paper) 
Unidentified sculptures, most of them fragmentary, given on the same slab as an identified 
scene, are described along with it* The rest are included among the miscellaneous sculptures 
of each period. 

I. FIRST PERIOD, c.a. 200-100 B.C. 

A. Scenes from Buddha’s Life. 

I A, 1. The Shooting Contest and other scenes (pi. xvii, figs. 1, 2 and 3; also Burgess I, 
pi. xliv, fig, 4)—Octagonal pillar with lotus petals worked on top and rail pattern below. 
At the base, below the plain rail pattern, there is sculpture partly mutilated. It is probable 
that this may have formed at one time a large carved block as the lowest part which was 
sunk under the level of the pavement still shows portions of sculpture representing both 
human and animal figures. 

The scene to the right shows a horse issuing from, an arched gateway, mostly defaced ; 
a man in front carries an umbrella; above are long wavy lines indicative of water and beneath 
the marginal line below indicative of the bank of the river is its name Neranjara ; below 
this is a striped rectangular block with smaller and plain rectangular strip on it which is 
touched or handled by a turbaned man. A pensive woman and a danseuse are on the 
other side of the rectangular block. 

To the left, beyond the damaged part, is a man standing beside a rectangalar block with 
small legs and a pillow-shaped thing arranged at one end, carried by four men opposite the 
entrance to a buiiding with rail pattern on top. The foreground shows trees. 

The two panels on this pillar are very early carvings which were first identified by 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in his paper" Notes sur la sculpture Bouddhique ” (pp. 244-247). 
According to him both represent the ceremonies attending Buddha’s parinirvdna. Even 
the scene showing a riderless horse issuing from an arched gateway, ordinarily suggest¬ 
ing Siddhartha’s departure from Kapilavastu, as he was fully aware, he was able to 
interpret in such a manner ,as to suit this identification of the rest of the sculpture. He 
takes the gateway as that of Kusinara, Even the name of the river Neranjara carved in 
early Brahmi letters he interprets as suggestive of the abode of the nagas who came to 
adore the corpse of Buddha, 
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These panels were interpreted again by Mr. T. N. Ramachandran in Vol. x of Acta 
Orientalia, There he gives three alternative identifications for one of them, for all of which 
'the name Neranjara served him as a clue: the Bodhisattva’s washing of his hempen garment, 
Sujata feeding the Bodhisattva, dr the temptation of the Bodhisattva. In each of these 
tentative identifications the riderless horse near the gateway is taken to represent the depar¬ 
ture of prince Siddhartha from Kapilavastu. The other panel he interprets as the shootihg 
contest, the rectangular board held by four men serving is a target. 

The story of the Bodhisattva cleaning his hempen garment, a comparatively unimport¬ 
ant incident, given from the Lalitavistara is briefly this — 

The Bodhisattva was practising austerities for six years near the river Neranjara 
and was begging his food in the neighbouring village of Uruvilva. His russet garments 
were so tattered that he required to replace them by new ones- At that time a slave girl 
of Sujata named Radha died and her corpse wrapped in a hempen cloth was left in the grave¬ 
yard. The Bodhisattva took the hempen cloth from the dead body, thereby winning the 
appreciation and wonder of the gods, who applauded the great prince for so setting an example 
of simplicity. 

The Bodhisattva desired to clean it with water, and immediately the gods created 
a pond on the spot and Sakra caused a stone to appear so that he could wash the cloth on it. 
The Bodhisattva, in spite of Sakra's remonstrations urging him to allow him to wash the 
cloth for him, cleaned it himself, to set an example to his monks. But Mara caused 
the banks of the pond to rise and tired the Bodhisattva who, however, climbed them with 
the help of the tree goddess who bent her branches for him as support. 

Mr. Ramachandran takes the striped rectangular block to be the pond with steps. 
The smaller block in it is the stone and the man beside it Sakra, The three women consti¬ 
tute a puzzle in this identification since they have no place here unless they are mourners 
for Radha, or lone of them perhaps the tree-spirit. This explanation appears somewhat 
far-fetched, but no other seems possible. 

The story of Sujata feeding Bodhisattva has been explained below (p. 253) and may be 
consulted. This identification does not suit the sculpture and Mr. Ramaehandran’s 
explanation of the figures in connection with this scene cannot be accepted. 

The story of the temptation by Mara is too well known to be repeated. But it has to 
be noted here that according to the Nidanakatha, the Bodhisattva on his way to the Bodhi 
tree received a handful of grass from a grass-cutter named Sotthiya (Svastikai spread it 
out on the seat beneath the tree, and sat on it with the firm determination of attaining 
enlightenment. " The blades of grass arrayed themselves in such a form as would be beyond 
the power of even the ablest painter or carver to design. ” Then Mara and his daughters 
tempted the Bodhisattva who overcame them and attained his goal. 
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But for the absence of the Bodhi tree Mr. Ramachandran feels that this scene answers 
beautifully to the temptation. Mara, his daughters and the seat with grass spread on it are 
all there. He says “ even without the tree, the absence of which I am unable to account 
for, the scene can safely be taken to represent the temptation of Mara, as a study of the 
Abhinishkramana scene in the same carving makes it clear that only important events in the 
Buddha’s life were contemplated here by the sculptor. Indeed the most important event 
after the Mahabhinishkramana is the temptation of Mara, which takes place in the Neran- 
jara region 

Mr. Ramachandran feels, however, that the sculpture answers better the washing of 
the hempen garment and says : “ But the most satisfactory explanation of the details fonnd 
in the carving can be found in a minor event, viz,, the Boddhisattva washing the hempen 
garment. And if this scene were found elsewhere and was not placed by the side of (nay 
in the same panel as) the * mahabhinishkramana’, I should have no hesitation in identifying 
it in this way’’. 

Dr. Barnet Kempers who wrote subsequently on the same sculpture pleads for a single 
and definite identification of the subject. He believes that the river labelled Neranjara 
must have belonged to the scene above it (now lost) and that the inscription should therefore 
not be taken as a starting point for interpreting the scene below. And he suggests that the 
rest of the scene is not any of those previously suggested, but the one preceding the departure 
of the prince from Kapilavastu. Quoting from the Nidanakatha he says. "After his last 
drive through the city, the Bodhisattva, on entering his palace reclined on a couch of state. 
Thereupon women clad in beautiful array, skilled in dance and song, and lovely as heavenly 
virgins, brought their musical instruments, and ranging themselves in order, danced, and 
sang, and played delightfully. But the Bodhisattva, his head being estranged from sin, 
took no pleasure in the spectacle and fell asleep. The women lay down to sleep likewise. 
The Bodhisattva waking up and seeing the woeful change in their appearance became more 
and more disgusted with lust. Resolved in that very day to accomplish the Great Renuncia¬ 
tion, he rose from his couch, went to the door and sent the charioteer Channa to saddle his 
horse. After this he went to the apartments of Rahula’s mother but resolved not to take his 
son, and left the palace.” 

Dr. Barnet Kempers takes the women in the sculpture for the dancers who entertained 
the prince, the rectangular block for the couch, and the man beside it for Chandaka, the 
charioteer who brought the horse for the prince. . 

This identification cannot be held since the scene is placed after the departure of the 
prince, the horse in the departure scene coming out of the arched gateway towards the scene 
in question. Chandaka is, moreover, correctly shown beside the horse in the dress of a 
groom, but the man beside the rectangular block is in princely dress; why the charioteer 
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should have changed his dress and why he should lay his hand on the couch is not clear- The 
vicinity of the river Neranjara whose name is clearly incised is not to be ignored, and I feel 
that Mr. Ramachandran is quite right in taking that as a clue for his identification. 

The most probable identification seems to me to be the temptation of the Bodhisattva 
by Mara and his daughters. The right hand of Mara resting on the rectangular seat and the 
left hand on his chest indicate that he is claiming the seat as his own and asking the Bodhi¬ 
sattva to vacate it- 

The other scene is identified by Mr. Ramachandran as the shooting contest, the storv 
of which according to the Lalitavistara is briefly this The father of Gopa desired to give 
his daughter to a prince who could prove his *kill in learning and archeiy. There was there¬ 
fore a contest held outside the city where all assembled to see the skill of the princes in all 
branches of learning. After a trial in various branches or learning, the princes placed an 
iron drum as target at distances varying to suit their respective degrees of skill in shooting. 
Ananda, Devadatta, Sundarananda, Dandapani and Siddhartha were the principai archers; 
and the last mentioned shot an arrow that pierced the centre of the target as also seven tala 
(palm) trees beyond. He got for the purpose the mighty bow of Simhahanu that could be 
lifted by none and used it with ease. In the Abhinishkramana Sutra there is in addition the 
description of how the Sakya youths could cut only two or three tala trees whUe Siddhartha 
cut through seven trees, and that so dexterously that they fell only when the devas raised 
a fierce wind and caused them to fall. 


Mr. Ramachandran points out the dexterity of the sculptor who has indicated all the 
four targets is one rectangular board by showing Ananda, Devadatta, Sundarananda and 
Dandapani as holding it. Siddhartha is shown to the right, bow in hand, in the usual atti¬ 
tude of the archer with legs apart. The sword that he carries and the trees beneath the 
row suggest the cutting of the talas. This identification of the scene which precedes the 
departure of the prince seems more satisfactory than that of Parinirvana which 
Dr. Kempers accepts. 


The great interest provided by these two scenes is the presence in one of them of an 
inscription which is not merely donative but the name of one of the objects sculptured the 
river Neranjara whose vicinity was the scene of some important doings of Buddha. It resembles 
the small labels on the Bharhut sculptures as for instance that giving the name Sudhamma 
Indasabha where Siddhartha’s turban is shown as being adored by the gods Mr Raraa- 
chandran has properly estimated the value of the small inscription Neranjara previously 
overlooked, and has thus provided in the common tradition thus brought to light of labels 
to the scenes illustrated an additional connection between Satavahana art and the Sumra art 
of Bharhut. Mr. Ramachandran’s paper is of outstanding importance and is a -Teat contri 
button to the study of the Amaravati sculptures. It may here be noted that a further link 
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between Bharhut and early Amaravati art traditions is supplied by the short inscription incised 
above the turban of a yaksha which as I have pointed out (see above p. 82) must be read as 
Candamukha and interpreted as the name of the yaksha. 

A fragment of another inscription gamanam as read by Mr. Ramachandran—is situated 
just below the archer gate. Dr. Kempers (p. 367. footnote) has given (< abhini) khamana, 
suggested to him by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, as the reconstructed reading of the missing portion of 
the inscription. 

t 

For details of the inscriptions see below p. 273. 

I A, 2. The Conversion of the Jatilas (pi. xiv, fig. 1).—Early fragment showing a number 
of men with matted hair adoring with joined hands a huge block with chequered lines 
arranged on it. 

The sculpture may be identified as a representation of the conversion of the Jatilas headed 
by Uruvela Kassapa as given in the Mahavagga (i, p. 118-132, 1, 15) of the Vinayapitaka. 
The story is briefly this :— 

By subjugating the savage naga in the room of the hermitage where the sacred fire 
was kept, Buddha won the admiration of the Jatila Uruvela Kassapa, who lived in Uruvela 
with his following of five hundred. Though his feelings towards Buddha stopped with 
admiration, he asked him to stay with him and promised to provide him with food. So 
Buddha lived in a grove in the vicinity of Kassapa’s hermitage. 

One night Kassapa observed the whole grove lit up with lustre of the four loka- 
palas who- visited Buddha to pay him their respects and hear him preach. Another night 
Sakka, the king of gods, came to Buddha and again lit up the grove with the brilliancy of 
his complexion. Brahma Sahampati’s visit illuminated the grove another night. 

At that time Kassapa used to perform a great sacrifice which was attended by all 
the people of Anga and Magadha. Kassapa now felt that the presence of Buddha there would 
diminish the honour paid him. Buddha read his mind and departed to the far distant Utta- 
rakuru country where he begged for alms, returning to Kassapa’s grove after partaking of 
this food in heaven near the Anotatta lake. When Kassapa learnt from Buddha that he 
had read his thoughts and so departed, he wondered but still thought Buddha was not as 
holy as himself. 

Buddha now desired one day to wash his robes and immediately Sakka himself dug 
a tank for him, creating at the same time a stone for rubbing the cloth. When the Master 
climbed up from the tank the deity of the neighbouring Kakuda tree bent a branch for him 
to hold. Kassapa saw this and marvelled ; yet he persisted in thinking that he was holier 
than Buddha. 
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One day Buddha brought from the continent of Jambudipa a fruit of the jambU tree 
after which that continent is named, and similarly another day he brought a parijataka flower 
from the Tavatimsa heaven. Once by his magical power he prevented the Jatilas from 
splitting the wood which they used for feeding their fire, their hatchets doing their work 
only when he permitted. . And their fire similarly could bum only if Buddha so desired. 

The Jatilas used to bathe repeatedly in the river Neranjara on cold winter nights 
between the Ashtaka festivals, so Buddha created five hundred vessels of fire to warm them. 
The Jatilas were then convinced of Buddha's powers but Kassapa still felt he was holier. 

Finally a great rain fell out of season and there was water everywhere except where 
Buddha stayed. Buddha caused the water to recede and walked about in a dust-covered 
space. Kassapa now feared that Buddha might have been carried away by the water and 
hurried in a boat with his followers to rescue him. Buddha answered the Jatilas call by 
rising into the sky and descending into the boat. Kassapa still persisted in the thought of 
his own superiority. Buddha now turned round and made it clear to Kassapa that the latter 
was neither an arhat nor one following the path for arhatship. Jatila Uruvela Kassapa 
now prostrated himself before the Master and with his permission became his disciple with 
his entire following. 

The sculpture shows a number of Jatilas with hands joined in adoration immediately 
after the miracle of the rain. They are convinced of the superior power of Buddha and 
are filled with admiration and devotion for him. The downpour is suggested by the many 
close parallel lines above them. 


I A, 3. The Story of Angulimdla (Burgess 1, pi. xlviii, fig. 4, lower piece).—Freize 
of two panels within a richly worked rail pattern, a plinth decorated with running animals 
below, coping decorated with undulating flower garland above, scenes separated by groups 
of uprights with two lines of cross-bars decorated with lotus medallions. 

The first panel shows a fierce man approaching with a sword, a flaming pillar surmounted 
by a trisula. A man is also kneeling near a pair of feet at the base of the pillar. A lady 
with a vessel on her head stands to the left of the pillar. 

This may be identified (Coomaraswamy 15, explanation of pi. ii, fig, 9) as the story of 
Angulimala (see below, p. 192). The fierce man is Angulimala and the woman his mother 
whom he is trying to kill when Buddha (represented by the fiery pillar) intervenes. The 
person who attacks and the person who kneels are one and the same, the representation being 
synoptic. This scene is more graphically portrayed on the coping of the great rail (below 
p. 191). 

In the second panel a devotee is adorning Buddha in a pavilion, the presence of the Master 
being, however, suggested only by an empty throne. A furious person standing beside him 
is upbraiding him for it. Iam unable to see what this scene represents. In the sunk band 
below there are five rectangular holes at intervals. 
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I A 4, Quarrel for tfte Relies nf Buddha (pi. xlv, figs. 2 6c 3b—Early fragment with 
a sharp hut crude parly carving on both sides. On one side then: is a border of animals 
to the left—lion, horse, and elephant in panels separated by pairs of curling leaves. Beside 
it are two larger panels separated by a row of geese carrying garlands in their beaks, only 
two being preserved, Tn rhe top pane] si man stands holding up in hi? hand what appears 
to he a cloth. Beside him is seated another in mournful attitude- The legs of an animal may 
be seen at the left top comer. In the- panel below U a three-storeyed building through the 
gateway of winch issue three elephants each with a royal rider and a standard bearer. Dn 
the ground floor a princely person is shooting an arrow upwards. On iht: next floor women 
are playing musical instruments and a dancer (lost except for a hand and foot towards the 
broken end) is dancing. On the top floor there are men of princely' appearance with arrows 
in their hands only three are preserved- The slab is broken nn all sides and the scenes 
arc incomplete. 


The lower of the two main scenes may be identified as the quarrel for the relics of Bud- 
dim. The story is narrated on p. 204. War is suggested by a prince using his bow. The 
music and dance a tv for celebrating the funeral of the Muster. The standard held by a 
bearer on each of the elephants is that of the king who sits in front of him and holds a relic 
casket as well as ankufa or goad. It is said in the Parini bhana.su iu that L he Mai las of 
Kusinam fortified their city with arrow> all round. This is suggested by the arrows that 
are being arranged by men in the third storey- 


The upper scene is too fragmentary' to identify. On the back of this slab (pt- xiv, fig- 3) 
the tup panel is lost except the legs of two women. Below this in an inscription, and lower 
down a broken panel at the top ol which is a narrow strip showing rid pattern and roof with 
caitya windows at regular intervals, in each of which is a lady- with bands raised together 
in adoration. On the roof are shown peacocks. Below this is garden where a man of prin¬ 
cely appearance stands beside a tree. An umbrella is shown beside him and a fragment of 
a i'd*nanikA (dwarf) waving a chaiiri for him can also he distinguished- There are two ladies 
of noble appearance, one of whom waves a fiywbi.sk beside another tree. The figure' of the 
second lady is broken and mostly lost. There is a fragmentary inscription below. For 
details of the inscription <m this slab see p. 273. 


B- Yaks has and other Fwvkk*- 

IB, 1. Yaksha Candramukha pi, xvj, iig. 1) — Early fragment with a number of 
umbrellas arranged as they would be over a stupa (which is broken and lost). On ;t higher 
pUiie next to the umbrella is a horse-shoe shaped gable, with steeple surmounted by trlsula. 
behind which is a tall dome built of brick suggested by lines incited an it. Above the dome 
are the branches of a tree- Beneath the horse-shoe gable is the figure of a person wearing 
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above. P. 82) . Thee is an ins^w™Jh 

see p. 273. Cd bove the turban for details of which 

I B, 2. Sri (pi. xv, fig. 3 ; also Burgess 1 pi xxviii fi „ ^ r . , 

a flower garland drawn out of a makara's month h i,’ g ‘ 6) -~ Copm S Augment showing 
Shaped jewel on forehead seated o„ .he ifox of , L’ / l'™" 6 S “>* d ^wers and , tar 

A. K. Coomaraswamy as representing Sri or 1-it h US ° Wer ' has been identified by 

Che goddess known frl1Tb tZ! T^Lr,"‘ ^ ^ "i—* 

dwarf wearing a number of sikhas (topknot)—probable Tv ^ by & qUaint lookin S 

a nilutpalu or blue lily in his ear lobe- The suggestion of n °r " ^ Ca ” be 56611 311(1 

fitting cap with two tails sticking out of it appeS k m B ^ eSS ^ he wears a close 
bv half lotus. The borders are of twisted cord belT™ i ^ T * U blgbt above is occupied 
For details of inscription on top see p. 273. ’ * ^ PCtalS above and lo tuses below. 

I B, 3. Ganesa-likt Yaksha and another (pi. xv fi- 2 • a ic r, 

Coping fragment with flower garland supported b^ two dwJS ** ,) *~ 

lookmg with elephants head without its proboscis and tusks th fi m iS quke droU - 
bas pointed out is the earliest approach towards the form f r * figUre 3S Coomaras wamy 
nr. Burgess describes as an obese female ? ° th6r which 

between the garland are as usual occupied by half lotuses Th * The “ tervals 

previous one but there are four-petaled flower below. Upp6r b ° rder 15 as in the 

I B. 4. Other Dwarfs from Coping (Burgess I, pi. xxxi tv ^ . 

thick ornamental flower garland carried by a seated dwarf the h 7 ^!? *"**** Showin e 
lotus with two concentric bands of petals. The ton ’ he % b, * ht abOVe havin § a half 
bells and petals and the lower one of four-petaled flowers Tf. 13 ' C ° mp ° Sed of listed cord, 
plete. For details see p. 274. The lnscn Pt'on above is incom- 

seated dwarf with poised ^anTlc^tTfTce '^halfT t ^ Carried b F 

borders are as in the previous one f ° tus 111 the bl 'ght 'above and the 

i =7T b *— — 

saz .• —>««.»“'? srzxzz 

I B. 7 (Bu^ge^^ xxix, fig. l).^CopinjT fraernent 
by three dwarfs standing, seated and kneeling. The sh °T*,* 8arhnd ■>< "°wers earned 
two cranes and in each bight is a huge lotus. at evCT >’ <«P is decorated with 
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I 8. 8. Yafcshi .^Fragment with pillar showing the head anil bust of n y&kslii immedia¬ 
tely below the pillar capital. The figure? resembles the Bharhut and JTsggayyapetst yakshis 
and her hair is plaited and parted at the centre from where droops a ribbon with lotus designs 
on it. 

! B. 9. Yeksht beside Tttt, IVfeJwAd (pi. xvi, fig. 3}—Fragment showing part of a 
yak si n dryad—head. hand and breast against a ir^e : her left hand resre on the hip re min dm z 
us of the dryads on the Sanchi gateway- Her left luadgyar is noteworthy as it is unlike the 
usual types in the sculptures from Ainaravati. 

I B, 10, Yahlto or Drv'ihe {see also-below p- 2&4, pi. sviii, figs- 2 and 3; Burgess L 
pb Iii ( fig, 9, upper part nf sculpture only),—Large early standing figure broken into two 
pieces and joined together. The head and arms are broken, though the portion of hands 
over the chest which is preserved show's lotuses reverently held in them. The head is also 
unfortunately missing. The undergo meni elaborately worked with folds and tassels, 
the wiiis! baud decorated with circular clasp and deddubhaka ends, the upper garment worn 
in the yojmpavtla fashion, tin 1 ndilwx with large square iLisps {phaktiuthfii* are all 
interesting points ol detail to be noted in the figure. The statue is of some important person 
or deity or a Buddhist devotee. Judging from tlie best preserved of Mil slabs with stupa 
representation on them, it may be ;i yaksha or guardian of a quarter, or a portrait of a devotee 
donor to the stupa carved so as to go on the sides of the ay aka platforms. Then 1 is an ins¬ 
cription of the lower garment of the figure. See p. 274 for details. 

I R, 11. Man and Hoy (pi. xviii. fig. 1 ; also Burgess 1, pi. li. fig 2).—Large stab with 
sculpture showing a man and a boy standing on brick platform. The man wears a huge 
rich turban, heavy earrings, necklet with square clasps iphaiakah&m), heavy bracelets, 
heavy jewelled waistband with dcMnWuika ornamentation at the ends. His lower cloth 
{(tfdorritj) which stops above the knee is striped. He carries a pear-shaped jewelled purse 
in his left hand while his right hand rests on the head of the tad beside him. The boy wears 
heavy earrings, necklets, and a short undergarment and carries a bunch of lotuses in his left 
hand, die right hand resting on his hip* Of this slab Dr. Burgess remarks * l It will I* seen 
at a glance how different is the style of sculpture from almost anything else, yet with dose 
relations to that on the earliest sculptures." Regarding the turban and other details of dreau 
he says, '*the t urban and heavy ear ornament of the man. his bread necklace and dhoti and 
loin doth, are carefully treated, and belong to the style represented in cave \ at Ajanta, " 
(Burgess I, p. 99. 

I R. 12. DavoUf (Burgess 1, pb uliat, fig, 4)—Early fragment showing a man (with 
turban almost destroyed! seated awkwardly with hands joined in adoration near a rec¬ 
tangular block with flowers incise ! on it- The foot of another devotee above, and the hand 
and headgear of yet another !nstd>. the first mav he diseerctfd- 
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1 B, 13. T-.LO mtit *tui Swans ipL xiv, fig, 4).—Fragment showing two men, on w ring 
a turban, earrings, necklet, armlets, wristlets and elaborate el.ithing, and standing with a 
flower garland in his hand ; above him is the other soaring up as indicated by his hrn» leg. 
Beside Bus figure is pan of lotus capital of pilaster almost completely lost, in the border 
below arc two rajuhawsas (royalswans), one of them with mrn$ta$ayta or lotus stalks wish 
flowers and buds in its beak. 


T B. 14. Kimartt ipl. xvi, fig. 2' .—Early fragments showing jewelled |^U capita} 
of pillarlientiath which is a half medallion and part of an once complete medallion with fin i C il 

part between. J he half lotus shows a kuinara (tallying Offerings and in the bit of medallion 
below is a parasol* 


I H. 15. Man carrying Lotus and Horseman (pj. xiv, fig. 5),-FragmLat howing a series 
it rticaj borders. To the right of ihe border or floral designs with alternating lotus lisr- 
there is h row of men, one below another standing on a rail. The top figure is broken above 
t he kn«s The man below has an elaborate turban, upper cloth, heavy girdle and tower 
cloth. Hiw, Lirs heavy camugs, Jtedfets and bracelets and carries a lotus bv its stulk. 
To Ins ^ right there is row of diagonally radiating pear-shaped petals and lotuses and lower 
down ib the mutilated figure of a man on horseback- The animal is richly caparisoned. 

T B, 16. Devotees in Frieie above Pilaster (Burges I, pL liv. % 2} —Fragment of slab 
showing upper pan of early type of pilaster with central jew died medallion, fluted rart 
and half lotus immediately below jeweller] hell capital with winged lions on tripaj abam, 
above ; this supports a long frefee. broken to the right, composed of rail pattern with scenes 
ar intervals. i he worship of a stup,i by two devotees (part "1 it is cut off and lost) ami the 
adoration of an empty throne with feet on footrest under Rodhi tree bv two xvoishipr^r 
wsih overilowing vessels in their hands are the two scenes preserved. The top border i of 
fomr-petalcd flowers am! the lower utu- of animals true and mythical ; in the sunk band hi 

are octangular holes, and on elevate band lower down k an incomplete iuscnDtion p* 
details see p, 274. v “ por 


IB. I/. BroAtn Fneu about Ptlaskr, Fragment J»,mj a capital .,(winged animals 
probably lions, .supporting a fneze (no. ■Mat Ion). Bondoil,a capital there has bT 
seme of winch the split remnant of an uplifted hand is preserved. 

I B. IS. IVW**,™ (pi. XV, **. 1).—Slab lowing , gnmd^iHan, 
us to form a monastery or xnhva as well. Four stories are preserved in ltll! ,v,„ ' . , 

entire slab may Iwv* contained more storied. There are many cnitya windowsTH* ^ 
with similar arches above. The tally, vrksha is worshipped by two devas in 
jt wifli offerings in their hands. the air flan icing 
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C, Figures from Plinth. 

1 C, L (Probably broken half of Burgess t, pi. ix*. fig. 3).— Fragment from rail plinth 
showing the head of a bull and pari oi a dewlap. Iji stylo ii resembles many such early 
figures given by L>r, Burgess (I. pi. xxix, hg. 2, pi. vxx, fig. 2, 3, 4, 5 and pi. xxxi. Hr. 4). 

I r, 2. Fragment from rail plinth showing an elephant (upper part is broken and lost) 
pulled by a man in front as may be seen from the position of his legs which are apart and 
aslant (the rest of the human figure is lost}; the hind legs of a lion in front of them are also 
preserved. 

1 Ct 3- (Burgee 1. pi. x*x, % 3, —Fragment from rail plinth showing head of a 
gri ffin, a man standing holding a tttpe m his hand controlling a bull (the head is broken). 

I C, 4. Burgess 1. pi. xxx, fig. 2).—Fragment of rail plinth showing a bull with lore- 
legs raised and bent in the act of running. The upper and lower borders of foliage and 
beads respectively are well jrrtserved, 

I 5- (Burges* 1. pi, xxix, tig. 2 .—Fragment of rail plinth with a bull running at 
great speed, a rope dangling from its horn to which it is tied- The hump is here prominent 
unlike as in the previous one. In front of it a man is running after a winged deer holding 
one of its hind legs- The borders are well preserved. 

I C. 6. (Burgess I. pi- xxxt, ftc. 4).—Fragment of rail plinth with winged lion rushing 
lorw ard and caught by the ear bv a man in front. Tin: borders are well preserved. < 

I C. 7. (Burgess ). pi. xxx, fig 4).—Fragment of rail plinth showing a man holding the 
tail of a winged lion the forepart of the animal is lost) 

I C. S- (PL xvi, fig- 4 . Burgess 1, pi. xxx- fig- 5).—Fragment of plinth of rail showing 
a imti with legs ;<pai t tugging at the tail of a lion (the forepart of the animal is lost), 

L). Buddhatadas. 

I D. 1. Portion of Bmldhapada showing swastika and parts of trisuia ami dtwnmcafaa 
symbols* 

I D. 2. (Burge** l- pi. Hi, fig. S).—Large weather-worn slab injured at one and showing 
a huge pair of foet of the Master- Each foot is decorated in the centre with wheals nnnfr 
ccnstderably. On the ht el and near the toes arc. iriiuhi on wheel, empty throne, drum, 
vujrti, auk fisrt, svastika and othei symbols, similarly there are symbols at the ends of 
fingers said toes* The (oet arc worked in conventional style. The murks are the signs or 
the Master*' greatness ( mahupurushuUikskitfjas). 
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T D, ? (Burgess I, pi. tiii, fig, I),—Slab cracked in the middle reprc>i nting Buddha- 
padas with wheel mark in tin- centre, tm-afsa Hanked by svasfika at the heel and Utiuta on 
wheel and frivatoa on toes and fingers. Two standing devotees are shown on either -.jdr with 
hands joined in mli nation. 


i U, 4. iBnfgesrt I, pi- lit. tig, 6)»—Small slab with indistinct bordci at i-dge showing 
fitet of Buddha with wheel in centre prominently seen. 

m 

I D, 5. (Burgess 1. pL xlin. fig. 14 —Fragmentary slab with Buddha s f t . t t carved jo 
stylised manner. The thousand-rayed wheels art* shown in the centre with central boss, 
and raised edge and border composed of trisidas and wheels; just near the toes ami feet 
which are decorated with insula on wheel arc symbols like maki,™. banner, p&tpfafefa, 
Rnvatsij and nmtiJia. There is a sunt birder below beside th- feet all round (most of it is 

los.t showing creeper pattern. On one ship of the raised rim of the border is an irisenptiou- 
For details see p. 274 . 


E. PtEASTERS, PlLLAHS, I Rf SVlAS AND OTHER JUSCfclUSKWi FRAGMENTS* 

f 

I E, I Pilaster Ft™ and. W™ burgess I, p[, xtix. fig- 8}, Early fragment showing 
piliiM t with bulbous tm$t composed «f double Iolils half lotus above and just the t d^<- M f 
the liming i Mow the pilaster is a raw of swans two of which are preserved, one carrying in 
its beak a garland and the other lotuses. Above and b low the bird is a border uf elongate 


1 E,2, THtoa, Arched Win Jo... and Master Capital (Ken d. pL *lvii t fig. 3J._ Fragment 
with part of capital of pilaster with winged horaes supporting a rail on two upturned half 
knus mtJtlal!mii 5 T Above \\w rail b an elaborately worked huge IrtS&iu on a circular lotus 

medallion. Tim capital of the pillar is balanced on the right by an arched window above a 
rail balustrade. 

1 E, i. Master Capital with Winged Fragment with pilaster capital. The 

tlonbli- animals on the capital are mutilated hut f rom the horns and car, of one of them it Is 
clear that they axe winged bulls. 

I E, 4, Pilaster fragment mtk EUphanU,^Largu fragment broken into four pieces with 
early pibator having bell-shaped capital and crowned by elephants all mutilated and worn 
This must have Wo one of the many large early casing slabs. There are a few letters of 
inscription beside the pilaster and a similar number of letter* above the elephants " F 


1 li, 5. Master fr^msnt mil, Elephants.—Tiny piece of slab showirw 
of a pilaster mutilated, with inscription abov*. See p. 274 f or its detail- 


elephants On tup 
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1 E, 6, Trishas (Burgas 1, fig, 10. p. 47).^-Fragment of tristf** Tli^ disc below 
is broken and missing a? aJso the tups of the three prongs of which the outer ones should have 
been forked into three at their lips. The central prong is sunk as at Smchi and is a fresh 
continuation from u leas prominent point. 

I E. 7. Fragment of TriSula showing circular disc below ami the hjust- of the prongs alxive. 
On the back is narrow plain rail pattern and jewelled handle (perhaps the chauri or umbrella) 
above it. 

I E» 8* Octagonal l*illar (pi- xvi, fig. 5;Rac 2, pi. xlvii fig. 1).-Early octagonal pillar 
■with brll shapoil top and bottom on shaft, and capital showing riders on elephants two un 
each side back to back Tin elephants have rich trappings and are shown kneeling* 

I E. 9, Bulbous Basi if Pillar (burgess I, fig. 25. p. S7). —Large ornamented bn Hams 
bn;.t: or top of pillar. The bulbous portion here is not *u Battened, as in the previous or the 
next one. Spiral lines, dg-rag patterns, lotos petals and lour-petaled Bower are the 
decorations carved on this. 

I E, If). Oilier Trapiunls iligured in Burgess 1, pi. liv, fig. 5).—Fragment showing 
portion of naga's hood and a curious club-shaped object beside it. 

IE, 11. Fragment with 1 h uln composed of floral design and swans. Below th>- border 
are just the ear and mane of a mythical animal like a griffin. 

I E, 12. Fragment of a slab showing a cluster of umbrellas usually represented over 
stupas- , 

IE, 13. Fragment with inscription for details of which see p. 275, 


F, UraiUIlTS MOSTLY WITH INSCRIPTIONS. 

1 I ; , 1. (pi- jujiv, fig, 2) Fragment of upright from an older and plainer rail or 
perhaps from the rail around the hamikd as it is carved only on one side and is of '.mall 
There is very tittle of ornamentation on it. The uninjured part of it shows a half disc 
and three flutes. On its sides are holes for taking the cross-bars. 


I F, 2. (pt .vxiv. fig, 2) Fragment Of upright similar to the previous one broken mto 
two pieces (cemented together). 

I F. 3. Fragment of plain rail pillar with lenticular mortices (or taking the cross-bars. 
There is a line inscribed on the surface. For its details see p- 275. 

I F, 4. Fragment of upright with inscription- For details see p. 275, 

l F, 5. Fragment of upright with inscription. See p- 275 for details. 

1 1*, 6. Fragment uf upright with inscription- For details see p. 275. 

1 F, 7. Fragment of upnght with inscription. For details see p. 275, 
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I F, 8. Fragment of upright with inscription. For details see p, 276. 

I F, 9. Fragment of upright with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

I F, 10. Fragment of upright with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

G. Cross-bars mostly with Inscriptions. 

I G. 1. (pi- xxiv, fig. 2) Plain cross-bar of older rail or perhaps of the rail of the 
karmika fixed in the holes in I F, I and I F, 2. It is oblong in shape and in section it is 
shaped like a figure formed by two arcs cutting each other, i.e. lenticular. 

I G, 2. (pi xxiv, fig. 2) Similar cross-bar fixed to I F, 1 and I F, 2. 

I G, 3. Cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

I G, 4, Cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

I G, 5. Cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

I G, 6. Cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

I G, 7. Fragment of cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 276. 

I G, 8. Cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 277. 

I G, 9. Fragment of cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 277. 

I G, 10. Fragment of cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 277. 

I G, 11. Cross-bar with two letters incised on it. For details see p. 277. 

I G, 12. Cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 277. 

I G, 13. Fragment of cross-bar with inscription. For details see p. 277. 

II. SECOND PERIOD c.a. 100 A. D. 

A. Scenes from Buddha's Life 

II A, 1. The Dream of Maya of her Bath in Water from Anotatta Lake ipl. xxiv, fig, 3 ; 
also Rea 2, pi. xlviii, fig. 3).—Small slab with carving in the front and on one side. The 
carving in tow relief on the side represents a fat dwarf atlantis holding up the top border. 
The panel on the front shows five women with water jars attending on a lady in the centre, 
standing at ease softly stroking her hair—she is taking a bath and arranging her toilet. The 
scene is laid in sylvan surroundings, as can be inferred from the trees shown in the panel. 

This sculpture may be identified as representing one of the dreams of Maya just before 
she conceived Buddha. Mahamaya (Hardy p. 144) bathed and adorned herself on the last 
day of a festival celebrated annually in the city of Kapilavastu, and reclined on her couch 
She then dreamt that the devas of the four quarters carried her as she lay on the couch which 
they finally placed on a rock beneath a Sal tree in the Himalayas. They then withdrew to a 
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respectful distant:. Their queens now took their places and brought water from the lake 
Aftot at La to bathe her- After the bath they made her wear the must magnificent cloth 
and perfumed her with divine perfume. The devasrnow conducted her to a golden palace < J » 
a silver},' rock and placed her on a divine couch. While she reposed on that bed the Bodhi- 
sattva appeared with a lotus in his hand, thrice circumambulated his future mother, and 
entered Iht womb. 

The central figure in the carving, softly dressing her hair is Mhfaamaya. The four other 
women standing about her holding vessels of water are the wiv ■■■, of tin four devas. The lake 
Anotatta is shown bv a suggestion of water and by lilies. A lady is tilling a vessel from the 
lake- It is perhaps the same woman who is shown agiin beside Mntnmayn. This kind of 
synoptic representation where the same person appears more than once in one piece of sculp¬ 
ture was a device not unfamiliar to tin- Amaravati sculpiur. The Sal tree which is described 
as a hundred miles high is also carved Imre ; but the staggering height which is impossible of 
portrayal in sculpture limited to a panel of definite dimensions is for obvious reasons ignored. 
The water of lake Anotatta is very famous in Buddhist legends and there is a thrilling story 1 
of how a seven-year old novice subdued a terrible nagaraja and brought water from the lake 
to bathe the feet of Buddha. The scene portrayed hi this sculpture being concerned mainly 
with tlm bath of Maya in the water from lake Anotatta, the synoptic method of representation 
by showing first a woman filling a vessel with water from the lake and representing her again 
beside Mayadevi is easily understood. Repetition of all four wives of the gods near the lake 
is unnecessary. 

II A. 2. The Temptation (Burgess 1, pi, xlvi, ng 2), — Large mutilated slab with two 
panels, the upper one mostly broken off and the lower one mutilated towards the bottom 
right- The small portion of the upper panel shows an empty throne ilanbed by deer and 
with a kneeling worshipper to the right. The rest of the sculpture, including the tclkfa, is 
lost. The lower panel shows iiuddha seated on a raised seat under a 13odhi tree with his right 
hand in the abhaya pose- There is an aureole behind his head and his face beams with 
delight. A prince-like deva is seated to the right of Buddha and immediately above is a dwarf 
threatening him with a sword or club. The dwarf appears again to the left of the Master, 
this time with hands clasped in adoration and beside him stands a lovely woman revealing her 
charms. Thig is " a * brief account ’ in sculpture of the temptation 11 (Burgess 1, p. 90). 
To the left of the pane! is a vertical rail pillar pattern border, Between the upper and lower 
jcuids and at the bottom are borders wiLh inscription (see p. 277)- 

11 A. 3. Buddha and Sagas (pi. xxn. tig. 1 ; also Burgess 1, pi. xlviii, tig- 3),— Large 
slab, broken above on left, showing nimbatf- Buddha -seated on a low seat with his hands in 
abhaya attitude preaching to a naguiaja and nagini on either side of him. The nagaraja to 
his left has joined his hands in adoration, a nagiui admires, and i dev :■ Sutters above with 
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offerings, The nagini to his right kneels with Iter hands itrined in adm-irion t,„ r +t, • 





v *£**»+ mZ£ 2 Z£'£ trrcttr 
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IT A, 7. RamagrUma Stupa ,—Fragment with the representation of snakes coiling 
round a stupa. At the base «f tha stupa (mostly broken) is a wooden rail above which are 
pillars with animals on their capital as in th® caves at N T asik, Karle. etc. (three pillar; arc 
preserved) supporting another railing above. The dome of the stupa is encircled by snakes 
of which one has three hoods and another a larger number — 'probably live (the portion beyond 
the third is broken)* Tin's U obviously the nagas guarding the Ramagrama stupa. 

IT A. g. Ca$i>i: Stabs with symbolic Representation of Principal Scenes ftosu Buddha' $ 
life ,—Weathered tntgmcnl uf stupa casing showing a man and woman earning offerings in 
vessels and standing to the right of a Bc-dhi tree a part of whose foliage alone is preserved. 
Tin hand of the man with the vessel is broken. \ celestial being is flying in the air above the 
couple carrvmg a tray with offerings. There i> an inscription on top. Fut details of 
this see p. 278. 

IT A. 9, Large slab showing Borllii lr«e and empty throne on either side of which stand 
a man and woman of rank, all the four carrying vessels full of water. Dev as flutter above 
tarrying offerings, one on each side. There is a border of running lions at the top of this 
panel. T- « the right is a border with rail pillar pattern. Below the panel is a faun weather¬ 
worn inscription. For details see p. 278. > 

If A. 10. •;■!. vxi. fig. 1 also Burgess 1. pi, xlvii, fig* 3).—Large slab broken at the top 
showing the lower panel and port of tint upper one. In the lower panel, two noble looking 
men, on*- on litlicr side of a Bedln tree with empty throne below, hold up one a banner and 
the other a double umbrella. Beside each stands a wonjan obviously his wife, with her hands 
joined in adoration. A dev a flutters on either side above with offerings in his hands. Between 
the panels is a border of miming animals (lion, hors. 1 and buif and the border to the right is 
decorated with rail pillar ornamentation- Below the lower panel is a weather-worn inscrip¬ 
tion. For details see p, 279. 

H A. 11. (Burgess 1. pi. xlviii, fig, I).—Large weathered stab with two panels. In the 
lower pane! a Bodlu tree is adored by royal looking persons, st and ing two on either aide 
with vessels of water, one of them actually draining the contents of the vessel. On either side 
b a devn hovering above with offerings in his hands. The top panel (cracked across' showing 
the worship of Bharmacakra placed on pillar behind empty throne and adored by three 
devotee* on eitlwr side, to princely figures seated with hands joined in adoration and a 
fluttering figure of a deva above carrying offerings. The panels are separated by a border 
decorated with square and circular patterns. The border tn the right is carved in lUe fashion 
,,f rail upright. Below the lower panel is an inscription. For details see p. 279, 

II A, 12. (pi. ss. fig. 1 and 1. also Burgess pi. xlvL fig. 1}.— Large slab showing two 
panels- The lower panel which is separated from the top panel by a border decorated with 
flowers, zigzags and half-flowers shows Buddha, mm bate, seated under a Bodhi tree and 
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adored by two seated noble mtrshipjx-rs, and a flying deva above with offerings on either side. 
Jh-object (# the top one is the vvoi^p of the wj,ed on pillar behind Uic .imp* throne 
■' "^^kittg devotees ami the deva with offerings abov, , 1n each -Mr, At the 

nghi ,nd there „ a ^trip ol ho r der with mil pillar pattern. Below the tower panel is an 
in^nption* For details of it see p, 279. 

n A, 13. Largo slab with two panels separated by a border of runnin, lions In ill- 
^P^ »teHU^«iqh« ( ai urM , <44Mi ttM ■ ♦vifcwhj 

° *“ “*?*** •* "" ml " «• "* Nft. Tire legs „f ,| le p a , r -ghl lri!lnjm(!d ; 

« Starts i ^ : :,h0VCoirtBT «* P"*' *»“’ tire adorationof wbBCl 

«p.lte behind ire renpt). thrum, thlten ,1,1, WOnMppot* on noth side. on- sealed with 

Iremli jnincd in a seooud -tandln s waving dywbisk .red the tired , rf ev , „, ira . 

nl»vnw .thn<fem. r n, Ins h M .k. A, thn right end ». l.orrkr With rail-plunr pal..™ 

^^fcbmtonand,^ 

, c* 41 “ hkh *■». ~ 

on wheel beneath lire Budhi trnn. with l royal MU p, e rarryi,^’a** ***** 
on either sid,, The face of the t,neen to the left [, rmdtilLd t ' offen ^ 

firom either side with offerings in i trav \n t i if 4, ' va *Pl ,T0 3ch'$‘ flying 

*k mmmJSS. p**£ 

right end b a border *r«ed like mil ^ l tlttariUfi - At lt '“ 

parts Between the t m , n ... - Pl * h altCmat »>g ll **i*; medattions and Anted 
For detnils seep, 260. " ” mSCnptl " n - **“% weathered and almost illegible. 

II A. 15- Lftrgt' slab showing Bitamacakra on a pillar behind cjnntv tht,™, i » . 
two noble looking devotees on each side. <>,ic standing waving * flywhisk an- r *" h ‘ ^ 

" ,th I h "“f S If" 1 " “*”**• A -leva hover, above ™ either vide with off-™' * T’ 

head of th® deva to tWTiglit bmmrftd Tothrri^ hin*+v. i t i Hi*- 

Pdlar. Beneath .,re p„..f U an 

adored by^ated Site-And tyfcjfdJa* o^of e^h ^UmbrT® £ 

sideways Iron, above thn stupa. The border to the rigid is .iJ^ ' t,™ “ M 

have been an inscription at the lower end a, the slabvridch is bike,,'reel i a 

for two mdwd lines that warrant th*> conjecture. damped except 

those to ric ht. Afe„, theVne. is &?+*** 

fc presetviid t ™iy part of a swig[ij Hoa 
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IT A. IS. (Burgess l, pi, xlvii, fig. 4)—Large slab with a paocl showing stupa adored 
by-a devotee sealed on cither side and devas with offerings fluttering above. The panel is 
surmounted by three lions and three Iristdas, The two top rows and the panel are separated 
by borders of four-pet aled flowers and to the right of Lhe panel is a border decorated with 
lotuses. 

II A, <9- Large slab, mutilated below, showing top of stupa adored by devos one of whom 
is mutilated, anil above three trliulas and three lions- The portion containing tin kneeling 
worshippers on either side of the stupa is lost, 

II A. 20. (pi. xxl. Jig. 2 ; also Burgess i. pL xlviii, fig. 2). — Large weather-worn slab 
with a panel showing stupa adored by two worshippers on critter side, a kneeling devotee and 
a di-va fluttering above, surmounted by two row s, first a row of three lions and above it three 
rij.su/ ns on Dhitrmariikra ovi r a seat with double curved lugs. Hu tween lhe rows of insula: 
and lions and above and below the panel are decorated borders. To the right of the panel 
b a border which is a rad-pillar pattern composed of lotus medallions and fluted parts- 
There am bores in the wheels below the irixidas probably for fixing the slabs to the stupa 
by means of iron rods pass* d through them, pieces of which arc still intact. 

B. Ticks. Tris'ulas anp Nag a* 

II B, l- Slab with two lions and boar in a line running in great haste above a rail 
pattem- 

II B. 2, Fragment of casing showing a running lion whose usual place is below 
tnxiiias* 

II B, 3. Fragment cracked into two, probably from the casing of the stupa drum, 
representing a running lion from a row ol such animals. 

II B. 4 Fragment of slab showing three lions running in a row, above rail pattern, 

II B, 5. (pi, xxti, fig* 3).— Fragment from stupa casing with three Insulas (the last one 
is mutilated) over wheel on pedestal with arched legs. Beneath these is a border of undulating 
creeper; lower down an; three lions running at great speed over at border composed ol 
square? filled with flower and line patterns* 

11 P,. 6. Slab with three (risdlas representing the Buddhist triralna mounted on 
£)/nirniij£tfArif. There js a border below* of four-petalcd flowers. 

J1 B, T. (pi. mxU. hg- 2).—Large weathered fragment of stupa casing with top row of 
'three lions over a border of four-petalcd flowers. Below this .ire two dwarf yakshas carrying 
a long pole with gong :iuached which they sound* Lower down flying in the air and with 
hands joined in reverence arc four monks (the slab is broken here and tlic figures of the 
lower pair are mutilated). 
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TI Ft, S. Five-hooded naga in three parts- It is one of the large-sU^f originals of the 
five-headed coiled snakes on the caring slabs occurring in tin? miniature representation of the 
stupa. A fragment that ought to come immediately below the two i«p ones make* vine 
wonder whether the bottom piece really belongs to this group* But it really does. The 
bottom piece shows lotuses that indicate a hike—the home of the naga. 


C. Overflowing Vasts and miscellaneous Fragments from 

Stupa casing. 

li C. L Fragment showing riehly decorated vase partly mutilated near the neck and 
right edge, encased below by wavy pattern above a rest with a fruit on either side shaped like 
pineapple. There is an inscription at the bottom. For details see p, 2SI- 

!1 C. 2. Large slab* with bottom left mid top right mutilated, showing richly decorated 
vage like the previous one from whose mouth issue tutors and fruits shaped like pineapple 
There are three luUy blossomed lotuses; and of the two pairs of half-bloomed lotuses an d 
buds the pair tothe left ahm- is preserved. The decoration on the vase consists of ornamental 
chains with circular medallions at intervals and tassels below, A ring of petals at i lirtw tht . 
base of the neck- 

II C. 3. (Pi. WM. Hg. 1: *» Ron** I. pu Xtvii. 2)-^. ** ^ wil ricU 
ornamented v*w from w hose mouth issue blossoming Lotoses, buds ami fruit. The border 
to the right to .tororatod with wavy curves w,th cirvuUv flown, « regular , u ,„vah. BOW 
the vase an inscription. For details see p fc 26 U 

n C ‘ 4 ‘ ^ slab - mmi|r ^ d at thc H>. showing decorated w with lotus** Th 
portnin containing the neck and lotuses is lost. The border to the right ia comoo^ -1 
patterns with circular flowers at regular intervals*. ^ ^ man ^ 

II C. 5. Large dub. cracked in tin: middle, with vase tilled with lot use*, tk i i 

ut thr right end is J pattern ol lotuses. Thu toft end ol the botlun, is broken B1H | , "1 ’“"’f 

the Itol thnl remains tntuct towards the right is a fragment of an inscription For rtorak 
seo p. SHI- u^taus 

11 M mutilated towards lower right* showing ornamental va < c r„!i , 

lotuses, buds and fruits. To th* right is a decorated .trip* Below the vase lhrre is , J f 
inscriplii>n pre^rved towards the Mt in the uninjured portion. For details „f this ** p . m 

II C. 7- Ixtgs slab showing Similar ornamental vast full of lotuses bade i * 
The border to the right is decorated with lotuses. * ' l f mts- 


H C.«. (Burgess I . pi vlvlri. fig, 
lotuses* buds and fruits- 


■ 1).—Large slab with 


ornamental vase full of 
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il Ci 9. Fragment of early casing slab showing part of base of overflowing vase lull of 
tot uses with inscription below. For details see p. 282. 

LJ C, 10. Fragment of early casing slab showing part of base of overflowing vase as in 
the former. For details of inscription below ace p. 282- 

II. C. 11. Similar fragment with inscription. For details see p* 282. 

IT. C. 12. Lower fragment of early casing slab showing the feet of a man and three women, 
the latter with heavy anklets standing above railing pattern at top of which is an inscription. 
For details see p- 282- 

FI Ci 13- Casing slab of the series above the avaid platform like the previous tines 
showing legs* of a female devotee. For details of inscription see p. 283. 

D. YAKSUA5 A.VJJ OTHfctt SCVJLVrVKES. 

TI T>, 1, Slab showing dwarfish yaksha dancing with left Jeg raised almost in utdhvajanu 
pose. His right hand is in recite and the left is in fata position. His curly hair is tied in a 
kni»t over his forehead. The crossbelt on his chest and the flowing doth he wears are 
noteworthy. 

11 D. 2. Similar dwarfish yaksha dancing in ecstasy with the left kg completely folded. 
Both the hand> are in Stelupfl and held in pataka f t asht . The yajmfunnte flow-* across his 
chest- 

(I T>, 3, Dwarf, with hair arranged in five ball? clustering round his forehead, wearing 
heavy earrings-and military ctossbands. carrying on his head a figure of some yaksha of which 
a font is all that is left. 

11 D, 4. (Burgess i ( pi- liii. fig. - —Headless image of seated worshipper wearing 
heavy earrings, {armlets ajid bracelets and thick waist cord. Dr. Burgess thinks that it 
probably represents some benefactor to the shrine. 

II D, 5. pi. xix, fig. 3 ; also Burgess I. pb Ur, fig. 1)-—Carved pillar with top broken. 
At either end is a border With creeper design. The bottom panel shows a dwarf Atlantis 
seated and supporting a big vase. The tassels of the dwarf s garment, Ilia heavy earrings, 
the five circular knots muftis head and his armlets and wristlets are noteworthy. The vase 
is gaily decorated,jaml at its base is a wavy pattern. From its mouth issues a lotus stalk which 
encircles panels formed by its curvilinear course, the interspaces being filled with lotuses and 
leaves- The first panel showsjtwo beaked lions faring opposite directions and higher are the 
empty throne and feet on*foot-rest, adored by a seated Worshipper on either side, mutilated 
above the waist. 

U Dr 6. Recarved early crossbar showing on one side a dwarf yaksha wearing turban 
and channavira dancing with right leg raised as in the bhujtmgalrasita fashion and mutilated 
lotos in full bloom On Lhe other. 
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Li D, 7. (pi. xix, 2).—-Small jnjmeal of frieste showing a dwarf fondling and feeding 
a curious animnl with slag\ horns and lion's face beside which is seated an animal with 
similar horns, only out: of which i* visible (the other horn and the tew are lost}, 

II D. 8. (pi. xxiii, fig. 2 ; also Burges* l, pi. |j, fig 4).—Fragment cracked into two 
towards the right showing mutilated figure of man of rank, perhaps a king (mutilated above 
the shoulder) and two woman evidently his queens (mutilated above the waist), standing 
on a platform decorated with rail pattern. The apparel is striped and transparent, its tex¬ 
ture being suggested by working it closely on die body, but the tassels at- heavy and 
elaborate as also the waist zone. The bracelets of the man are nearly as heavy as Lhc anklets 
worn by the women. Though draped ihi- women are yet ca*mildly nude as in Kushan 
sculpture from Mathura. Uf tliLs &lah Burgess says, '■from inscriptions nn other sial>s of 
the same type we infer that they belong to the same age as the large slalw carved with the 
Bauddha embhms- From the resemblance of this io what we find on the front screen walls 
at Kanhcri and Karle, we might suppose that they belong to the base of the stupa near the 
gates." (Burgess i, p. 95). 


E. MHCELLANIXJUS, PlLl.AR.S, ETC. 

D-Ei 1. Fragment showing part of a building from whose caityo window above a 
rail balustrade peeps out a woman’s face. Lower down is an empty throne badly mutilated, 

II E. 2. (pi- xxiv. fig. !).■ Fraiment showing building with huisc'shoe shaped gables 
and wooden railings consisting of cross-bars upright and coping. Two women, whose 
faces are mutilated and chipped out of recognition, are at the top of the terrace. 

II F, 3. Fragment showing a building of which two pillars, part of wooden railinr; on 
the terrace and portions of horse-shoe shaped gables are alone intact. 

It 31, 4. Burgess r. pi. xlii, ftp- $ wrongly given as 7)—Fragment showing a building 
with wooden railing and horse-shoe shaped gable with tliick tall fjnials- About this Burgess 
says, anti In- is quite right in that, *" it would be difficult to nay from what part of the building 
the fragment has come-" " Northing else of the kind he continues "lias been found at 
Amaravati. It is much more liko the style of i he facades of the earliest t.tv^ temples, at 
Pit ha! kora Bhaja. the Chait va at Nasik and cave i.v at Ajanin, than anything of later day : 
arid it may have formed part of some- earlier structure here. The few- characters tipon it 
are of an early type." (Burgas i. p. S3 . For dr tails of this inscription which is at the ton 
see p. 283. 

II E. 5. (Burgess l. pi xlv, figs. I to 4),-Lower fragment of pillar carted on all four 
sides in low relief. On one side is a stupa on lotus petals, with dome issuing above a narrow 
strip of l ading and crowned with an army of parasols. Over this, as on nil other sides, there 
is a natron border of lotuses above which is a half lotus. Proceeding clockwise, on the side 
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next to this, is a wheel crowned with umbrella mi pillar behind an empty throne. On :he 
third side there is a caitya, a circular pavilion supported by pillars, with a relic casket in it. 
On ilie doma of the pavilion is a strip of low railing. Over the casket is an umbrella j ULlt 
touching a canopy above. On the fourth side b a Botlhi tree with empty throne and loot 
prints beneath it. On the side described first b an inscription. For details see p* 283. 

II li, 6& 7- Unge rectangular slab cut in three definite sle-ps of descending order, it 
forms the top of pillar at the extreme end of the entrance for lairing the seated lion as shown 
in the immature representation ot stupa. There is an inscription on the topmost step. For 
details sec p, 283. 

Similar rectangular slab, continuation of the former and hence part of it. There is a 
circular hole between both to take the shaft of the pillar to come Iwneath it. There is an 
inscription on the topmost strip- For details see p. 283, 


II E, 8. Stepped square abacus or base of pillar with three steps and circular groove for 
shaft. 

II E, 9, Bulbous bast- or top of piilarto be fixed above or below Lhe stepped block. 


11 E. 10- Similar bulbous part of pillar, slightly bigger in sue, 
II E, 11. Bulbous base or top of pillar. 


IT E, 12. Bulbous base or top of pillar. 

HE, 13. Octagonal block with caitya window arch on four sides anti rail pattern 
below. This Is the finial uf one ol the five aynka pillar- on the vedihU of the stupa facing 
etch entrance as suggested by Dr, Burgess [t. p. 87). 

II E, 14. (Burgess l, pi. xliv. fig. 5).—Octagonal block forming the finial of Syaka 
pillars, broken on one side, with caitya window over rail pattern on the four sides and 
female bust in each. The circular arrangement ol hair above forehead of these f em i n ine 
faces closely resembles the Mathura style tKushan), 

1IE, 15. (pL xxiv, fig. 4; also Burgess i, pi. Xliv, rig. 1)*—Cakro pillar with top 
including cakra. broken. At the bottom is the empty throne worshipped by two men on 
either side. Higher up arc the foreparts of three elephants with * rider on each of them 
devoutly holding his hands in any alt just touching reliquaries placed in front of them and 
in their custody. Two men. one on either side, wave fly-whisks. Above the three men 
on elephant is a series of fluted bulbous capitals supported by lions and dwarfs, with riders 
«u horses and lions on t ither side ot and moving away from them, one above the other in 
a line. Fat dwarf caryatids are carved between one prancing animal and another. 

li E, 16- Fragment showing part of two steps and a lotus bud w ith a little of its stem 
within two borders of the sculpture. 
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lot. LYk, S .T“ tn ,,ith ° f l0,uses vertical border to the 

left, and half-lotus medallion running sideways to the right. 

II E, 18. Fragment showing parts of lotus discs above a straight k-i v u 

are three human figures of early workmanship, sadly mutilated and broken. ° W " C 

II E, 19. Worn fragment showing two animals running one «.;th u A , , 
foliage worked in between them. As Mr. Ramachandran points out the J l 7^7 ^ 

the carving figured by Dr. Burgess in d 1. vvvi tier ~> , ttle st ^ e °* ^is and 

the latter to be an early one which it may not be. PPean * * 6 Same * Dr ’ Burgess takes 

tree as by an umbrella" ‘taeaui ‘ ‘" ge , StUpa shaded b V Bodhi 

of a small lotus medallion. P an 0Wer down the upper part 

II E, 21. Fragment of arched border of moonstone near entrap * , 

men darmg animals—a bnll and lion are shown here n,- • • t0 the stu P a showing 

Burgess (i, pi. xxxi. fig. 2). s is SirnUar to the one figured by 

II E, 22. Fragment of coping with inscription. For details see p. 284. 

II E. 23. Fragment of coping with inscription. For details see p. 284. 

II E, 24. Fragment of coping with inscription. For details see p. 284. 

II E. 25. Fragment of coping with inscription. For details see p. 284 ' 

II E. 26. Fragment of coping with inscription. For details see p. 285. 

II E, 27. (Burgess 1. pi. xxxi, No. i) —Earlv • 
carrying a flower garland. On the back is an bscripttem T ^ 

II E, 28. Piece of upright with inscription. For details see p. 285. 

II E, 29. Lower fragment of octagonal pillar, broad but nn t 
long inscription covering the entire length of the pillar nart 7 7 T* 7 thick ‘ is a 

with the top of the pillar. For details see p. 285. ? WhlCh ‘ S however lost along 

II E, 30. Fragment showing half-lotus with inccrmWo • 
see p. 288. incomplete inscription above. For details 

II E, 31. Fragment showing lotus medallion above fl»t P c „ 
rough and unworked with just a curve incised towards a broken eZ "n The blck b 
is an incomplete inscription. For details see p. 289. ° n ° De of the sides 

II E, 32. Fragment in two parts showing flutes and nart of i * 
on ones.de with inscription on one of the sides. For details s« p P “ rt 


m 
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III. THIRD PERIOD c.u. ISO A.D. 

A. Scenes from Bupdha’s Life. 

Ill A, Boitdhisattva's Descent as a White Elephant (pi. xxx, fig. I ; Burgess pi- xE, 
fip, 1 A pi, x. fig. 3).—Upper part ol rail pillar showing half lotus below a border of foliage 
issuing from mouths of terminal dwarf* with animals interworked in it. The half disc 
which has a line border shows the hodhi tree with feet under ic adored by seated and pros¬ 
trating men of noble aspect. Below this are three flutes ; in the central one dwarfs cany an 
elephant in n palanquin and other devas wave the chauri and hold the umbrella aloft i in the 
other two panels some more devas are shown flying along waving chauries, currying tanners 
and ofierings, dancing merrily and joining their hands in adoration. 

Ur. Burgess (l, pp. 54-35 identifies and explains the sculpture in the flutes thus. " It 
represents the Rodliisaltva or future Buddha descending from the Tnshita heaven to be bom 
of Maya, the consort of Suddhodana. * Without being touched “. says the Lab t a vi stare, 
* a hundred myriad instruments, divine and human, sent forth ravishing melody. Hundreds 
of myriad* of Devas with their hands, shoulders, and heads bore the grand divine car, A 
hundred thousand Ajjsaras led the choirs of music, and proceeding behind, before, on right 
and left, praised the Bodhisattva with their songs and concerts,' Tin; futur e Buddha des¬ 
cended as ‘ pure white six-tusked elephant, with rose-coloured head, having teeth like a 
Jiiv of gold, and all his member* and their parts with his organs without any imperfection./ 
an<l entered into the side of his mother Maya. This is taking literally what most ot the 
earlier legends represent only as a dream ; but it illustrates the mode of the growth of the 
legendary history of Gautama/’ 

On the back there is the half-lotiu and above it four elephants, two on either side of n 
Bodhi tree, above it. 

Ill A, 2. Drsam af Maya and its Interpretation (pi, 1. fig, 2 ; Burgess i, pi, jtxviii, 
fig, i)-"Coping piece broken to when: the scene shows a king seated on a throne with his 
queen on a seat beside him attended by women with chauries in their hands ami questioning 
others seated to his left. To the left is a royal lady on a couch guarded by lour attendant 
men and women. 

Ot the two scenes in this piece olcoping the first is as Dr. Burgess (i, p, 64) has identified 
- the dream of Maya of the descent ol the Bodhisattva as a white elephant entering her womb. 
The next one, however, is not as he says intended to represent Mayadevt requesting her royal 
husband to permit her to give herself to seclusion and devotion before the conception of 
Gautama (kt, erf- p> 64), Tt is dearly the prei lint ion of the astrologer? os Coomaraswamv 
(9, p. 75) ha? identified a similar but different slab (though i lie part showing this 
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ii litTf broken and lost* ;is may be judged Irom other similar bJ^i^ with identical scenes 
(Burgess t, pi, xxxii. fig. 2& Coomaiaswnmy *). fig. 7 facing p. 74) where the astrology 
hold up two fingers to indicate the two possibflitiwoi the prince’s future. 

Hie story of the dream and the interpretation as given in the Nidadanakatha (p 63) mav 
be quoted >— 3 

" Then thc f,,tnre Buddha vht> ]l3rI become a superb white elephant, and was wandering 
no rhe Goideii HilLnnt far from therv. descended thence, and ascending the Silver Hill’ 
approached from thc north. Holding in his silvery trunk a white Jotu* flower, and uttering 
a ar-readung cry. he entered the golden mansion, and them doing obeisance to his 
mother’s couch, he gently struck her right side and seemed to enter her womb. 

" Thu& h * w conceived at the end of the Midsummer festival. And the next day 
having awoke horn sleep she related the dream to the raja. THh raja had sixty-four eminent 
br^.mims summoned, and had Costly seats spread on a sp > t made read', for the stale occasion 
^uii grete eayts and dalbergm flowers, and he had vessels of gold mid silver filled with 
delicate mdk-nce impounded with ghee and sweet horny , and-cov- n t with gold mil silver 
bowK Hus food he gave them and Iil satisfied them with gifts of Mlv garment« i t 

r"”7n A ; d 7 c ” , “ :, ’ ,d ,k “ >Wr«<y ***. h. M llLn.™ toM fo 

them, and then be asked them * What will come of it ? 

-The Brahman* said, ' Be not anxious O king! Your queen has conceived ■ w i th „ 
fnn of her womb wdl be a man-child ; it will not be a woman-child y flll * n have r ' 

■W 1,, ,f to .**. a bw.Md.rt lift, will b«™, a king, a Uaiv,™t iiomrch 
leaving his homo, he adopts the religion* life, he wilt become a Buddha, who will re JJL 
from the world -the veils of ignorance and sin,' 11 *uove 

****** is iHWWe ttu king as described in the story and l he Brah™ 

showp fed in belt,‘r preMnX'd sculpturesclepictiiig this scene in the British L^fT 
gusson pi- ixv, fig. 3). And thev each hold up two fingers to sag™* tfu , ’ F "' 

of the prince's future * S lwo P*wWHtfc» 

~ rrsrs rr^rr ts srrrc r; 

HI. A, 3. Suidk&ma visits Mitya, in the Asobi Grom (pL ***» fii> , . p 
xviii. fig. 1)—Cross-bar in the circular disc of which is « -mfnwrrfu i~ ' ° *' pL 

cm a clmir in the courtyard of a big mansion with a number of ™ m J ? 
attending to her toilet and dressing her ln*ir, some rubbi.ig her feet vet 

full of offiTings for her. One of the women is selecting iewels for h r “* W,th 8 tm >' 

* r niT a casket and 
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one immediately to the back holds a cornucopia. To the right a prince is standing at ease 
leaning his left arm on his horse iiesitlt: which stands the groom. There are the king s 
attendants beliind him carrying weapons and holding the umbrella fiver their lord. At either 
end are arched gateways. 

Bacehofer (it, ph 116 and explanation) has identified the scene in this medallion as 
Siddhartha meeting (iopa before numage. This is improbable. Mr. T. N. Kamachanrlran 
identifies it as the visit of Suddhodana to Mayadcvi in the Asoka grove. Tim atmy is gki u 
by Dr. Kroxn (i, p, 19-22) from the Lalitavistara In explaining-the scenes sculptured at 
Barabudur Tin story as given in the Lalitavistara is briefly this :•—* 

After the dream queen Maya rose from her couch and repaired to the Asoka grove 
ft dliiwed by her company of attendant womrn anil &rnt a messenger to king Slid d hud tin a 
requesting him to come to her as she desired to see him. 

The king accordingly went with his followers to the As ok a grove but even as he came 
to the entrance he felt his budj, heavy taut soon learnt through divine voices that it was due to 
the presence of the Bodhisattva in Mava's womb. The queen now narrated to the king Iter 
dream and asked him to summon wise Brahmans who could interpret it- 

The sculpture -shows Suddhodana arrived on a horse, lie pauses after entering the 
gate. The queen is in the courtyard of a building within a grove suggested by trees beyond 
the gates at both cuds. *lliis is exactly as in Uarabudur where the Asoka grove is suggested 
by trees shown beside the building (Krom. fig- 15) wherein seated the queen receives her 
husband (op. cti- lig. 16) the only difference being just in the vehicle of the king to reach 
the grove—the elephant at Barabudur in the place of the horse at Amariivati, a min nr detail. 
The women of Maya offer her garlands and jewels (op. e it. fig. 17) as in the Aroaravaii sculp¬ 
ture. The same scene occurs on another slab in the British Museum (Fergusson, pL lxiii, 
fig. 3). 

On thi- nmf of the building is :in inscription. For details sec p. 28 |h 

On ihe back is part of a circular lotus medallion badly mutilated. 

Ill A, 4. Siddkartiut's Departure (pi. hiii, fig. 5)-—Fragment of piUar with pans of 
central medallion, of two upright panels below and part of the border of the half-lotus below 
preserved. In the medallion above,.a horse (much damaged) with rider nhc legs alone are 
preserved) is rimtting on rocky ground accompanied by a groom (also damaged). In th. 
central panel below Buddha, shown as a broad Homing pillar over feet on lotus and sur¬ 
mounted by ttreula on wheel, is adored by two turbaned men of rank. Another adorer of 
the same tvpe is shown in the next panel beside aa arched gateway of which but fittk is 
preserved. The scent in the medallion above is interpreted by Mr. T. N, Ramachandran 

23 
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as the departure of prince Stddhftrtha from KapDavasto on his horw Kanthaka preceded bv 
wnn.i thL- charioteer But the atacjuv uf the dwarfs that usually hold the hoof* and the 
presence of reeky ground nowhere met with in similar representations of the scene makes 
ta^ idenfincation inconclusive* 

III A, 5. SiddkSftka s Departure and nthe., Sana jil. xx\ni, % 2; aJ &, Eatress i 

p , ''',*5 TfZ 0 ** !, ' ir:!!jv - ,r " kl1 ' A™* bctwwn, thnceufaMl and cuter rini 
of pefcils divided by wavy foliage all o| which have hem explained by I) r . Burgee. The 

panel at the top show^ devas carrying with great reverence prince Siddhartha’* turban ami 
cur id a fray, Hk- next shows Kaiuhaka proceeding lioin KapUavastu attended by gods. 

‘ %!l ^PP° r,m G hls lvf ^ The umbraI!a ^nd chauri surest the presence of the prince. 

m T r ! three ™ ateofl ^ t ™*mMby **tm*mto adoring not 

only the Bodhi tree, as Dr. Burgess points .mt, but also Buddha under the tree- suggested 

by the empty throne with triito on it. Tori, extreme right projection of the o^-bar 
tt an Insunpttpn, I*or details g*e p. 289, 

Wi,h -«mt INW in inw 

relie-t oil tilt: central l>os^ 

III A, 6 r*er«llsfufc)no/(teBm<d(pl. xsvj.hg. |; H |„, Bursal, pi. ivii, fig. 1). . 

lln« I W . ** d “««™e round a bowl in ,my Lid 

f“’.T f »*«“■ *•"*»- and othor demigods dance while 

bl*f in r ”T T fc .*“ h ™ Ci ' d ™" “ 4 ,w “ Omanis war at owe w„h 

Jr* **"""* «“ « "PX-Wa <ta l«l M n nr baustefion „ *. 

' r01 B “ Wta *“ <l» tusliita heaven, where „ is Me <! i. wan ... 

shipped by the devas with Sower, and incaaa far seven day*, .nd Slaitrcyt, Bodhisattva 
the next Buddha, on scemg it would explain with , nigh, • U,r aims bowl of Saltya Maui has 
come. After this it returns !u India where a sea-dragon or Nags takes it lo his palace till 
Maitmya is about to assume Buddhahood. when it will finally be conveyed to him f^he " 
heavenly kings Dtariuashta. Vtradhaks. Virupnksha imd Vaismvana wh« pmside over the 
four quarters ami who first presented it to Sakya Muui." 

Oft the ba£k is a badly mutilated lotus medallion. 

Ill A. 7. r*e TemjMriM ,pl. Ivh, tig. I). Coping fragment broken to the left and 
shewingtvs scenes ofjwWell the left one i, incomplete. To the right a king is -rated ont 
throne attend, d hy -laht women two of whom hold a chauri and royal fan. ' Three advise ‘ 1 
of high rank are sealed on chatter seats beside the king, while seven others of almost et^aT 
slams nrr seated mat below. Outside the arched gate, to the right, are two dcva, Zv 
living towards it and below are two friends of noble bearing : coming through the v,„ !, , 
p«so„ with hands ioined|in:«doratiao. Through the gale tn the left appioih th^pemo” 
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in all humility. Here a person of rank—a prince as he appears—is rushing away, but is being 
stopped by a couple of men who cling to his feet* In the scene beyond, normally propor¬ 
tioned youths ride horses, lions and griffins which rush through the air. Dwarfs accom¬ 
pany them and a dwarf bearer of a palanquin pole may be seen just at the extremity where the 
slab is broken. Towards the right end of the scene dwarfs are resting and conversing near 
the palanquin that is now set on the ground, the destination having been reached. Beyond 
this is rocky background suggestive of hills where the empty throne with feet on foot-rest 
indicative of Buddha is attacked by a normally proportioned warrior helped by dwarf atten¬ 
dants who brandish weapons and sound musical instruments. A similar warrior adores the 

feet below. 

# 

The last scene which resembles the one occurring in the sculpture identifie4 by Coo- 
maraswamy (see below p. 180) is probably Maradharshana or Mara's attack as Mr. T. N. 
Ramachandran thinks, but the scene to the right and the kneeling figure below make the 
identification appear rather problematical. But as in the sculpture discussed by Coomara- 
swamy, the bowing figure is again the same as the one who attacks and it is only synoptic 
representation. Mara is shown defeated and bowing to Buddha as he retreats on his elephant 
as in other scenes of Mara’s attack and this appears to be another version of it. 

Over the top is incomplete weathered inscription. For details see p. 289. 

The back shows double flower garland borne by three men assisted by a fourth from 
the other side. Shields, two circular and ond square, arranged on the flower garland show 
the adoration of the Bodhi tree and of the wheel and cakravarti Mandhata respectively 
and in the interspaces caused by the undulation of the garland are Naga Muchilinda (half 
snake and half human) adoring Buddha (suggested by means of footprints) whom he protects 
from a storm, adoration of stupa, and three lions on lotus carried by three dwarfs. 

III A, 8. The Great Enlightenment (pL xlii, figs. 1 and 2 ; also Burgess 1, pi. xxi, figs. 
1 and 2).—Coping stone (mostly damaged) with a number of connected scenes all battered 
and worn. The first scene shows a man flying above a city represented by buildings and an 
elaborate city gateway, to the great wonder of men and women seated and standing about 
him " of the latter one or two appear to faint* In the next scene are an empty palanquin, 
a horse and various strange steeds near the city gateway beside which are fat dwarfs idly 
standing or seated conversing; immediately above, the dwarfs are carrying the palanquin 
with a noble-looking man in it, while others ride lion-faced steeds which fly in the air. 
Beyond this are two tall majestic men approaching a vrksha caitya—a. pavilion around a Bodhi 
tree. In this third scene are the pavilion with surrounding rail, the Bodhi tree with empty 
throne and feet on foot-rest and two worshippers. Next to this is again shown the palanquin 
with two riders borne by dwarfs speeding along, leonine steeds galloping m front- Below 
this it is set on the ground and is empty, the dwarf bearers resuming their conversation as the 
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v ' hBte proceed, M ill, his host of dwarf followers t,.worts an 

mpt> ihrane with gaming pillar not™I by Inin,’., (jymbolir of Rutldha) before which there 
art»4w m . Tim person kneeling opposite the throne appears to bo the same „ the «,m 
ho threat™, ami this pen*.,* is a synoptic picture of scones in one-the cnemv threal- 
ertagaa d the enemy subdued. Beyond this Uscene sepmtrt tram , te bv an arrt „, 

tiro of T “ hC j 1 t, ’ r °“ e wi "' 1 «* "•“> about him including 

s z,%z\ztr^T^x r: ni k ******—^ * 

hurrying ft wav towards the gate hut is'sto^irt^sMnp'inen holding Idortsy the legs' ^ “ 

? r as 

E\~v. 

Kmer^d from the city, Mara mounts the palanquin waiting for hi... J* , 

io% air carried in the vehidv by U, e dw arf vLha h™. 5“ %her Up 

* ** opi ft*groundapin t<> Hiedflbt and with hu dwarf hosts^ni*stan& ^'“T^ 
towards the spectator, in a llireatenmg attitude indicated bv hb nisrcl \utnM a *i • * ^ 
look. The rider on wild upimak above fonns no doubt tWr^TL T, *** 

figures adoring ia the Bodtfghara are probably ddties Betwei n th^ ^ 1 R ' tW0 tal1 

and tbethrentening Man. i/the «£*££* 5^t 

jf ^ throDeB ™*“8 pillars having iriinia finial and ihc furv of Mar. and hi- n'w 
hosts* concentrated toward* this. This—, therefore be reLded^ »e-^f 
and the central composition of BodAigktra with worshippers the irenm, r l 
— "*■ **- assemble frmn the four q „ar "rt rtoA ^T'^"* 
fL-cI, that ** this is the only known case of an - Enlightenment ■ , onmraswanu. htfti 

b represented more than once. ' ’‘npoMtwu in which Buddha 

Th«e is a weathered inscription at the top. For details see p. 289, 

Th,t back shows the uiiml flower garland borne byfm- -.t * . 

bights are represent* lions of two stupas and a wheel s h oV v tf™ ? " A> ln ,he iouX 

on either ride, and three dwarfs on wT 7 ^ * * ‘ tevot “ 

..l limit™ stupa, them is a circular shield ttn thegsirland as it r ' e °" al 5tand - L, "der each 
•n I * other with what Hr. 
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more Hkr‘ g vessel, a square shield wit It ,i patten) on it (mostly worn) immediately below the 
wheel, and open- mouthed makarft heads back to back, with a baric! between, in the place of 
thr shield at the fourth dip of the garland beneath the triple dwsrfeu The top border is 
of lotuses and the bottom one of running animats and creeper pattern. 


ill A 9- Tfie Pint Sermon in the Deer Parti (pi- xxxvii. tig; 3; also Burgess I. pi. xiv, 
hg. ICentral part of rail pillar showing circular medallion wuh top broken. Within 
the medallion is an empty throne with Buddha’s feet below flanked by deer, suggesting 
Mrgitibvii nr deer park. Above the throne, from behind, rises a pillar supported at short 
stages by triple animals. The top of lilts which should have been decorated by » wheel is 
broken. A number of noble-lookiug turbaned men arc seated On either side in adoration. 
BeluW the medallion art- three flutings of which very little is her*.' t" bt found. To the right 
Buddha'* feet arc shown iurrouiidi-d by flames, high up above the turbaned heads of adorers 
below. In the interspace, above* cmi*vd by the curvature of the medalljoti, there is on the 
usual lily, a representation of a deva flying down towards the feet in an attitude of adoration. 
This dev a is repeated similarly at the oppwin end- In the small bit of the fluting to the left 
is the foliage of a tree and part of bead. To the central fluting almost all that we see is the 
upper part of two beads at cither end. These t lutings appear to be the top fragments of tower 
portions preserved in the lower part of pillar (III A, JO) which should have come beneath 
this central part (Ill A, 4 ) when it was complete. 


Thi! scene in the medallion may be identified as representing Buddha's first sermon 
in the deer park indicated by the deer on either aide «rf his feet. The turbaned figures all 
around are the various devas that assembled to hear Buddha’s, preaching. " They stood in 
circles, the room tltat they occupied being more and t more compressed as each additional 
company arrived, until at last they were so close that a hundred thousand devas hud no mom 
space than the point of a needle. AtJ the deva-lokas and Brahma-tokas, except the anipa 
worlds, were left empty and the company extended from this sakwala to the Brahma-taka*. 
Though all space was thus filled, there was 11 Q impediment whatever to the spreading of Lht 
rays from the person of Buddha. Thu sound was like that of a storm ; but when theSaknxs 
blew- their couclis, all became still as a waveless sea- Then Buddha opened his mouth, and 
preached the Uhamsak-paewatiira-sutKi (Dhsinma-Hiakka). ‘ There are two things, J said 
he, ' that must be avoided by him who sen k* to become a priest; evil desire, and the bodily 
austerities'tliat are practised by the ■ Brahman) ascetics- 1 he devas on each side thought 
that In: looked in their direction when lie spoke; all the devas and Brahma* thought that 
he addressed himself to their own particular Iota : by this means the eyes of alt were fixed 
upon him, and all hearts were offered to him. Although the stature of Malta Bmhma is so 
great, he did not see ihc tup of Buddha'.* brad, nor did any bring from that time forth." 
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(Hardy p. J9!|. The huge pillar with Dhammcakra on top behind the throne here s±= in 
Otfu r places is probably to indicate this last feature—Buddha's stattire, and the numerable 
figures moving away on either side in other cakm slabs suggest different lotas, 

III \ t 10, Th« Conversion of VitstJ and his Friends pLxxxviii,fig?. 1 and 2 ; also Burgess 
i. pi* i, Hg. 2), Lower pan of mi] pillar lw com* immediately beneath the previous pan 
just described. This is split up with the bottom part damaged at one end making tli« 
border below half-lotus medallion incomplete on both sides. The border is composed of 
[lowers and foliage issuing from makara mouth on one side but the animal is missing on the 
back. Three dwarfs in military attire carrying bows and swords adorn the throe flutes 
on the back while to the front arc scenes from Buddha's life. In the first pane) l* 5 jd* a trot- 
growing wildly driving its roots in fantastic manner into rocky soil. Buddha stands, a darning 
column above feet on lotus, and is adorn] by a monk while another standing aside offers » robe 
Hu central panel shtnvs Buddha in the centre somewhat removed from the same tree shown 
before, adored or admired by a prir.ee and a monk carrying a gourd vessel, standing one on 
side, ihe las! p\mi\ shqws thin- or four princely persons in an attitude i>f adoration 
MMjM.npA Tfc ta«fc ei the* figm* h m Im, .I,,- object of altor . lli(1I ,' 

m II* list pa,.cl and tin, foliage 6! 11,c tree in the lint panel are preserved i„ ,he „p,„. r ;„ r , 
ill A, 9J. 


The scenes in the panels may be identified as reprinting the story of the conversion 
of ^ asa* his father and fais companions. The story isgm-n by Hardy (p. 192) thus ■— 


- VVhikt Buddha remained at Uipatana, Y«, the sou of SujaU. who had beci brought 

up m all delicacy.. night went secretly tohm, was received with affection, became a priest 

and entered the first pad.. The father, or. discovering that h< had fled, was disconsolate 
but Buddha delivered to him a discourse, by which hr became arahat Thr fifty four 
companions of Y**a went to the monastery to induce him to return and plav will, hun !1S 
usual; but when they saw him they were so struck with his manner and appearance that 
they also resolved upon becoming priests. When they wimt to Buddha they w« w Emitted 
by the power of irdhi received thuparikaw requisite* «rf the priesthood, and became arahat*." 


The Central panel shows the print* ly youth Ya* approaching Buddha, shown 
bohcnUy. and m agam depicted beside him a, a monk, bring convened. In lh , u, rl.r 
kit, the father of Ya^a bows to Buddha who probes to him, ^ » 5tantb n J bl hoM - 

ln tht ^ t0 thi: companions uf Yasa. sJJ reverence for 

man hero is probably Vasa's mother mentioned in the original nfihe story 


a monk's robe. 

Buddha. The woman 
in i he Maliavugga <i, 8, 3). 
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adored by thirty noble-looking turbaned youths, some standing waving chauries, otliers 
approaching or moving away with hands joined in adoration, yet others seated in the same 
attitude and fume more reverently kneeling* * 

This may be identified as the conversion] of the youths known is- Bhaddavaggfyas 1 in the 
Kappasika grave. The story i* given in the Mahavagga of the Vjnaya Pjtaka, and is briefly 

this;— 

In Kosala* then' were thirty princes who front their great lieauty and goodness were called 
Bhaddavaggiy as. Once they repaired to a pleasant region called KappHsika. along with their 
wives to enjoy themselves. One of them who had no wife to accompany him took a courtesan 
with him. She, however, stole his ornaments and ran away- They wandered about search¬ 
ing for her and enquired of Buddha who was seated under a tree whether he had seen her. 
Bnddlm asked them whether ir was not more profitable to seek oneself rather than others. 
The prince* understood the significance of the Master's words and confessed that it was 
better to seek oneself. Buddha then delivered a discourse and converted the thirty princes. 
The sculpture shows the princes adoring Buddha soon after the discourse. 

On the projection to the left top is a short fragmentary inscription figured and described 
by Burgess { l. p- 48], Tbit is unfortunately covered with cement and hidden from view - 
]>or particulars of the inscription see p. 290, 

On the buck there is a lotus medallion, 

ill A, 12, Tkt Birth oj Hi hit hi and crlha Sana from Buddha's Lift (pi. xli. fig:,. ( and 
2 : also Burgess 1, pi. xx. figs. I and 2). -Coping stone with a number of continuous scenes. 
To the extreme left.is a double- storied mansion with women seated in the upper storey, 
in the chamber below Ls seated a king or prince conversing with his counsellors, two of whom 
are standing talking further away. The next scene is in a pleasure garden, indicated by 
tlie trees. A queen or princess is seated on a wicker seat attended by her maids who hold 
a parasol over her and fan gently with chauri and fan . others enter through the arched 
gateway and bring offerings in a tray whilv yet others tv gale her with music and song to the 
accompaniment of vt»5 and flute. Beyond this demi-gods and goddesses such os apsaras, 
vidyadh&ras, devas, gandharvas and dwarf yakshas soar in the air above a Bodhi tree crowned 
with triple parasols. Beneath it is an empty throne and feet of Buddha on footrest adored 
by queen* or princesses, by monks and princes, including an elderly noble-looking mart 
probably a king. A dwarf vamamkn comes in the train of the princesses, the eldest of whom 
brings a young boy near the throne. Beyond them is an arched gateway dividing this scene 

1 rhb n.mi: ii given in the Dluiimii. pud-ai! [utniiia ll,p, 1V7). Hardy und KocSthlll jiiu jivm thr nuns 
inter tumble* it as * ibe happj band. ‘ 

* riiii pjrtloiUr la siwu bf Hardy ip. hr:.. Me name of the region KnppadJm tseurs in niuiniiu|»4. 
1 pkih ili.i and p given by HtnJy miJ Roctlult. 
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from the next which is that of a prince on a horse attended by his groom coming out of a 
city gateway. Within the city in an apartment are a mother and child lying on a bed 
and attended by women. Above this is an empty throne with feet on footrest. 


Two of the scenes on this coping to the extreme right have been identified by Bacchofer 
as representing the birth of Rahula and the lesson to the first five disciples of Buddha. The 
rest of the scene may be identified as continuation of the story of Buddha. The story from 
the Nidanakatha (pp. 82, 83, 112-114, 119-128) that pertains to these scenes is briefly this 

After the Bodhisattva had sent Channa to fetch his horse ready saddled so that 
he could go away from Kapilavastu to accomplish the Great Renunciation he resolved to see 
his new bom son whom Suddhodana had named Rahula. The mother of Rahula was 
asleep with her hand resting on the child. Fearing that by lifting her hand he would wake 

her up and get prevented from going, he resolved to see his son when he returned home later 
as a Buddha. 


Mounted on the horse Kanthaka the prince left Kapilavastu in the company of his- 

charioteer. Though the door of the city gate was locked, it was opened by the angel residing 
thereat. 


After the enlightenment Buddha reached Isipatana and in the Deer Park near Benares 
approached the five mendicants who had been his disciples before in the days of his asceticism. 
Owing to the greatness of the Buddha, they could not remain seated as they originally resolved 
to do, but rose and honoured him in spite of themselves. Then Buddha preached the law 
from the seat they had prepared. , 


After converting Lruvela Kassapa and others to his creed Buddha reached the 
Palm Grove near Rajagaha as he had promised king Bimbisara. The king hastened to the 
grove to pay his respects to Buddha. Soon so many came to visit Buddha that when he 
wished to go on to Rajagaha, Sakka had to come down in human form to make way for the 
Master to proceed. At Rajagaha the king gave him the Bamboo Grove for his dwelling 

While Buddha was staying in the Bamboo Grove king Suddhodana heard that his 
son had attained enlightenment and was preaching the law- He desired to see him and sent 
a courtier with instructions to bring his son to Kapilavastu. The courtier with his retinue 
approached the Master, became a monk, and no more thought of returning. This happened 
with nine messengers sent by the king. The tenth, Kala Udayi, however, told Buddha 
how anxiously king Suddhodana was awaiting his rutum. 


Buddha now came with all his retinue and Suddhodana learning about his arrival 
beforehand thiough Kala Udayi, now turned monk, arranged for his stay in the Nigrodha 
Grove and “with flowers in their hands they went out to meet him; and sending in front 
the little children, and the boys and girls of the village, and then the young men and maidens 
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of the royal family; they themselves, decked of their own accord with sweet smelling flowers 
and chunam, came close behind, conducting the Blessed One to the Nigrodha Grove. There 
the Blessed One sat down on the Buddha’s throne prepared for him, surrounded by 
twenty thousand Arahats.” 

But the Sakyas being proud by nature would not bow to one younger than them by 
years and the older ones considering that Buddha was in the station of younger brother, 
nephew and so forth asked the yougsters to bow to the Master while they themselves sat. 
Perceiving this Buddha rose in the air and performed a miracle after which Suddhodana 
and all the rest paid him obeisance. 

The next day at the invitation of Suddhodana, Buddha, who began begging alms in 
the city, arrived at the palace with his retinue. All the women in the palace came and bowed 
to Buddha except the mother of Rahula who desired the Master to visit her if she counted 
for anything in his eyes- Buddha entered her apartment and took his seat, when, placing 
her head on his feet, she saluted the Master. The king now narrated how ‘ the king’s 
daughter' was all love for him, how when she heard that her lord was dressed in yellow robes 
she similarly dressed herself, how when she heard he was satisfied with a single meal a day she 
restricted her own food similarly, how hearing that he had given up the use of couches, 
she slept on a mat spread on the floor, how since he had discarded the use of garlands and 
unguents she similarly gave them up herself and used them no more, and when her relations 
sent a message to her saying that they would take care of her she paid no heed to them. Such, 
Suddhodana said, was the goodness of heart of his daughter-in-law. 

The lower scene to the right shows Siddhartha’s new-born son with his mother’s arm 
resting on him as given in the text. There are attendant women. Siddhartha is leaving 
the city on his horse through the gateway opened by devas shown beside Channa who stands 
beside Kanthaka. Above this the first five disciples are seated around Buddha who preaches 
the law. The presence of the Master is indicated by the empty throne- 

„ The central scene has to be taken into account only after the rest of the scenes, since 
it is the final and culminating one. To the extreme right is a building, the palace of Suddho¬ 
dana- First Suddhodana despatched a messenger bidding him fetch Buddha. The same 
king is shown to the left seated and similarly despatching the other messengers failing in his 
first attempt to get his son home. 

The lady seated on a couch in a pleasure garden and enjoying music, rich food, royal 
honours, flowers, jewels and unguents is the mother of Rahula as a great princess. This 
gives us a picture of what she was accustomed to. But even (here she is pensive. In the 
palace above it is the same lady who after hearing reports of the simple life of her lord has 
discarded everything and is in the company of a single woman who evidently persuades her 
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to take care of licrsHf, being a princess of delicate nurture. To the extreme right there i, a 
noble looking man entreating the sorrow-stricken mother of Rafiuia. It is ubvi'iiisly the 
messenger from her relative whose request asking he: to live with them she heeded not. 


AIT this Suddhodana b shown narrat ing to Buddha who Is however in the Banyan Grove. 
This is (nr synoptic purpose. Suddhodana is to the right, addressing the Master whn is 
symbolised by the empty ilirone. Ladies, youths and children all approach Buddha as 
narrated in the text. The elders are not bowing. Thi youths however do so- An elderly 
lady, probably Mahapajapathi Gut ami, who according to Dhammapad-ai tbakatha also etm<! 
here, is urging a boy, Rahula. to Imw though she herself refrains from it. Younger daurefe 
however bow Imfon- the Master. And now devas are shown above probably to suggest 
through their presence and reverential attitude the miracle performed by Buddha which made 
all Salty as prostrate before the Muster. 

On die roof of the chain hr r in the palate there is an inscription. For details see p. 290. 


The back shows the usual garland carried at four points by couples, the woman assisting 
the man m supporting the garland At every dip there is a shield on the garland itur- 
nately urcular and square with wheels on tri$V<js, floral patterns, scene from a JaUlca story. 
etc., can ed on them. The worship of Bodtil free, triple lion busts Supported by dwarf* 
^rudu kite with five-hooded snake in ils beak and caught in its daws, triple dwarfs L 
circular column, and a stupa with a plethora of parasols adoni the bights. 


IH A. 13. The Conversion t,f AWs (pi, Ivii, fig, 4 ).- Fragment showing two Buddhist 
monks, one tall with heed; and part uf body broken, another of mure slender proportions 
bes.de him. Vajmpani immediately behind them, and to die right a woman seated on a couch 
(tile (rival* on her abdomen is very clear). The story depicted here may be identified as that 
of Nanda and bis beautiful wife Suuduri. This is narrated on p. 254 below where cervine 
depicting this story M length is discussed. The lady scared is Sundari, as she » usually 
shimn^at her toilet, helped by Nanda, seated opposite her. The monks are Buddha and 
Nanda. Nanda is pointing bis finger towards hU lady love without, however tuminc in th« 
direction, suggesting that hLs thoughts are there still. Vajrapam accompanies Buddha as 
he does in many other scenes at Amaravati. 


Ill A, 14. Sr.Hiatm iht Gardener, ilumajhi mxlaHra {p| X ]ix f[ „ 1)—(W 

T badly nml, " ltcd showi, ‘ 5 L "" •"»« *“ 1 h "”« divided by . Hral " 

what appears like a rock mountain to the extreme right. On the Mi u, , r , ,. 

young man of humble birib-note absence of tiuba^revereinWlv ^ ! 

There ,s;i lurhaned man below with hands ii: adoration and beside him !° Sf,mcbfnIy 

rsssg 
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The fu-xt scene shows a ting, goad in Land, seated on elephant with chain’j bearei in 
attendance approaching a gate-the ornamented arched gateway of a tower whose adjuncts 
arc indicated by the waggon-roofed huts on either side. Another elephant stands to the 
light of the gateway. Near the gateway there is an empty throne with Insula on cakra 
on top radiating flame. Princely men and monks are Mated around the throne ae also Lhe 
curly-haired young man. Rocks and a Saining pillar are shown to the extreme right. 

The scenes in the sculpture may by identified as from the story of Sutnana the gardener, 
given in th*. Dim numipad-a l thakalha (ii, p, 123) which is as follows :— 

Sumana the gardener used to give king Bimbisara five measures of jasmine flowers 
every morning. One day as he was entiriog the city with Dowers for the king be saw Buddha 
siimumded by lib monks enter Rnjagaha. On this occasion the six coloured rays emitted 
by his body became visible instead of being concealed in his robes as was usual. The sight 
of the Exalted One thrilled the gardener who at once conceived a desire to honour the Master. 
He pondered awhile over the consequences of his adoring tin- Master with the flowers in his 
hand intended for the king. He knew that the king could kill or banish him from (he realm 
but lie braved the situation and, considering how honouring Buddha would assure him 
salvation in millifms of cycles of time, he honoured the Master with the flowers As he 
threw the firei two handfuls they remained suspended in the air like a canopy over his head 
Two more handfuls descended like the curtain of a pavilion and when all the eight handfuls 
w ere strewn they surrounded the Buddha on all sides and " it was as if there were a gate for 
him to enter. " The flowers accompanied the Master as he moved and the people were filled 
with wonder and paid great honour to lhc Master whom they followed in large numbers- 
The gardener saw the miracle, was sufiused with joy, and alter paying obeisance tn the 
Master went home. 

At homr his wife asked him for the flowers; but even though he explained the miracle 
that had occurred, site could not understand; and being a simpleton, she scolded him for 
fcmlifibly incurring the displeasure of the king who, she feared, might cut off the limbs of the 
utiMiller, She therefore harried to the king, explained the ritual ion to him. and added that 
she had abandoned her foolish husband. 

The king* who was a devout disciple of Buddha, understood her as a simpleton 
incapable of believing in a work of merit like that of her husband. He proceeded to the 
Master and reverentially accompanied him to the gate of his palace which he invited 
the Master to enter to partake of his hospitality. The Master instead of entering desired the 
feeding to take pfac«* in the palace court, and accordingly a pavilion was speedily erected there. 
The flowers remained in their position all the time aud Buddha offered tliauks to Lhe king 
aud returned to the monastery. 
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When Buddha bod left , the king sent for the gardener, questioned him as to wh;u he 
did and. pleased with his answer, present - d him with rich presents—eightfol d gift? 

Tliv flaming pillar symbolises Buddha, with rays issuing from his body, proceeding from 
the VHuvana, indicated as outside the city by the rocky background. The suburbs of the 
city are indicated by two waggon-roofed houses. Between them is an empty throne mi which 
is a flaming Insula tin enkra symbolising Buddha . and immediately above him are the 
(lowers in the shape of an arched gateway. The gardener—the curly-headed young man — 
is among the admirers around Buddha. The king is approaching mt an elephant to meet 
the Master, evidently after the complaint of the gardener's wife. The next seem* shows 
Buddhist monk*seated in an open coarl - the palace court - and the king is adoring the 
Master—unfortunately the portion depicting the Master is broken anr? missing. Above, 
the gardener is reverentially answering, perhaps, the questions of the king. 

The back of this piece, which is let into the wall, lias been left uncovered and shows 
tin 1 usual garland carried by bearers. 

Ill A, 15. BMa subdues tlu Jura Elephant Salami (pi. xxv, fig. !>,-Cross-bar with 
circular medallion showing a scene from Buddha's life and with projecting ends lenticular 
in section to suit the mortices in the pillars. The scene is a tumultuous On- and shows the 
havoc done by a masth elephant running wild in the streets of a citv. Buddha and his 
disciples arc shown at the right end. The elephant is kneeling at the feet of the Master 

Thr scene in the medallion has been identified by Dr. Foucher (2, p- 23) from the story 
of Nalagiri, the fierce elephant that Buddha subdued. The story m given in the Cuila- 
(iib p j 24 / -250, vii 31) of the Viuaya Pit aka and is ini-fly this i— 

lJevadatta tried his best to kill Buddha. Using his influence with Ajatasattu, the 
king, be sent men to kill the Master but was un.suc«rssful He hurled a mightly rock from 
the mountain known as the Vulture's Peak of which only a splinter caused a slight hurt o« 
th? foot of the Master. 


Foiled in lus attempt, he now approached the elephant-keepers of Rajagaha, and 
promising them higher stations in t he service of the lung asked them to let loose the firm* 
elephant known as Nalagiri when Gotama arrival in the streets. An j they assented 


The next morning Buddha entered Rajagahu for alms with a number of Bhlkkhiis 
On seeing him: In the street the elephant-keepers loosed Xabgjri. Even from a distal 
*he animal noticed the Master and rushed towards him- The bhikkus appealed ' 

Mast * r ,hn ' : ‘‘ UJ tuf » ba, - b “» Ulf - arUmal * furious one but Buddha wJi,M non tJLIl- 
He silked Ins monks not to be aturmert* 1 


The citizens of Kajagoha. however, who knew the mau-sUyipg tendency of ih - 

Climbed to lhe uppcT stunts of their houses and cm to the lalconi,^ ri ,, U 

■ J “ unbelievers pitied 
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the givat and benutiful monk whom they feared the animal would tear to pieces, but the 
believers full of devotion and insight doubted the powers of the elephant as against those of 
the Master. 

Ruddhu caused a feeling of love to pervade the elephant who put down the trunk and 
bowed to ihe Master. The Master stroked the animal's forehead and asked him so to act 
that he may attain bliss. With his trunk Nalagiri took the dust from the feet of Buddha, 
sprinkled it over his head and returned quietly to his appointed place in the stables. 

Hie sculpture shows the animal rushing furiously along towards the Master and his 
monks In the streets of Kajigaha. The synoptic method is adopted by the -.culptor and the 
same elephant is repeated twice to suggest two scenes. The people of Rajagahii an; panic- 
stricken at the sight of tin furious man-slaying animal. Those that have entered their 
houses watch from their balconies with reverence and pity according to their faith in the 
Master. The elephant bows to the Master at the right end. The Master was here shown 
in the form of .1 thming pillar above a pair of feet on a lotus and unowned with frr&fci, 
but has mostly flaked off. 

Ill A, Ajastasathi visils Buddha (pi. I, fig, I ; alio Rnrgr— [, pi. xxiii, iig> 3 and 1), 
—Coping fragment mutilated at both ends showing a number of women on elephants and 
horses dismounting and entering a gateway to go to see Buddha as pages and attendants 
look to the animals and wait. The next scene shows u princely turbaned person seated to 
the right of Buddha, with hands in adoration, while a similar figure that was to the left is 
mutilated. A number of women seated and standing adore Buddha—his head is broken— 
represented nimbate and seated on a throne with footest in front, 

The scene in tin: sculpture may be idemihed as a representation of the visit of Ajatosattu 
of Buddha, Tin incident has been graphically described in the Dig ha Nikaya (i. p, 65-95, ii) 
and is briefly thus ;— 

Buddha was once staying in Rajagaha in the Mingo Grave of Jivaka the royal physi¬ 
cian. with a number of monks. Ajutasattu, the King of Magadha. was seated on his palace 
terrace surrounded by his ministers. It was a beautiful night pleasantly lit by the full moon. 
The king was so overjoyed that he began to eloquently appreciate the moonlit night and 
asked his men to suggest a recluse whom he could meet that night for satisfying his heart. 
The ministers variously suggested Purana. Kassapa, Mokkhali Goads, Ajita Kesakambali. 
Baku da Kaccayana and uLhcts: But tfie king was not satisfied- Ht‘ addressed Jivaka who 
was seated silent and asked him why he suggested no one. jivaka thereon mentioned to 
th*i king the presence of the Blessed One in th« Mango Grove and describing bis greatness 
requested the king to visit the Teacher- The king assented and naked jivaka to gel ready 
riding elephants. With his.women mounted on ahe-etephants, himself seated on On- state. 
elephaat, the king went in giv,u sUt. 10 the Mango Grove. But as lie-approached the grove 
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where nut a rustle was to be heard the ting grew frightened, bm b*ine reassured by Jiv»ka 
he proceeded «n and on. and desc endin g from the elephant walked iht- rest of the tUfetanci' 
to the pavilion where the Teacher sat among his monks- Ajatasattn was suddenly struck by 
th-: calm in the assembly and wished his son the same peace. He then bowvd to 
the MlisIct and the Order and took a seal On one side. After asking ,1 number of questions 
and getting his doubts cleared by the Master the king confessed his great sin in kilting 

b,i! father and sou e hl ***& in Teacher. The Master absolved him of the sin since 
he conbased it in so many words. Ajat*attti was delighted, rose. bowed, took leave of 
the MiLstit and Jeft thy Grove lightiT in h^irt. 


The ladies on the elephants in the sculpture arc of the harem of Apituattu. The 
animals have approached the grove where they have stopped and the party is entering the 
f 0 ™*,,® ' me : uicludmg the king, have already approached Uw Master and taken their seat 
beHidvlum. Of the turbam'd men the one to the right of the Master may be taken as 
Ajatasattn. Tin: mutilated figure to tlic left may be Jivaka. 


r lh ? bearers. In the bright there is the 

representation of the adoration of the stupa and the circular shield on the garland shows the 
worship of the Eotlhi tree. 


" J r A ’ ' 7 ‘ A ° Seri Himf y & Bnddha - Ajakaailu n>./ ( BuJMta ( P ! tm 

X * ! t^rr l ', pl ' **• ”* «* r*»r */Uiy *w«i) u lh. ri,hi' 

.de». In the top herder is creeper pattern inaiing from th,* month .nil Icrmimtirng to the 

™ vH 1 IIUk ““ “" 1 m ' rm “ respectively. In betweeu arc arranged two wineed 

lions Oil citlHT Side of a small central paiml showing amply seat with feet under th* Bodbi 
tree approached not bv persons as Dr, Burgess Bays, but by monkeys, the first approaching 
wiib sf’me offerings and the second climbing the creeper and running away. 

Tlic sculpture in the tiny panel may be identified a* representing an incident from 
Buddha s life. The story as given in the Dhammapiid-atthakatha (j. p. ]gt>) [ s ^ f 0 ij Ow - 

When Buddha was residing in the Ghosita monastery at Knoambi his monks quamdii-d 
£ -“ mg themselves and would not heed his advice to desist from it. So th- \t, , - V , , 

to Farikyyakn ft*** and resided at the foot of a Sal tree where a noble . l- phanl attend^ 
on him and looked to his comforts, sweeping the floor with a Sal branch, procuring water m 
a pcn wtth h* trunk, fetching Mm his robes ami how! just as the Maste r pmcr'Sri to the 
viDage for alms, fanning him will, a branch and so forth. A monkev noticed tb* 
of the elephant and desired to do some similar service to the Master o,. i ? d ' 

—* n *r,“ irt t * *- to “ ^'.UThX;i“ 

00 a plantain taf ,o ft. Muter. Ihe Tl richer received h 6ut M n „ t ^ ' 

monkey had removed some oraecl w sticking ,„ it . Wh ra the M«rr had pX, n( 
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it the monkey was so delighted that he jumped from one branch to another in great glee. But 
one of the branches broke, and falling on a tree stump he died, and was born in fhe World 
of the Thirty-Three in a golden mansion with celestial damsels to attend on him. 

The empty throne and feet under the tree represent Buddha under the Sal tree whom 
the monkey approaches with the honey in a bowl. It may be noted here that in all repre¬ 
sentations of the monkey offering honey to Buddha, a bowl, and not a plantain leaf as given 
in the text, is shown. The monkey is next depicted as running away in glee and climbing 
not a tree but the very creeper that forms part of the decorative pattern for the border. 
This story occurs also on a slab in the British Museum (Fergusson, pi. lxxxvii, fig. 8). 

Below this is the usual half-lotus, three panels of sculptures and circular medallion with 
a scene carved in it. In the central panel a king is seated on a couch, attended by his men 
with fan aud chauri, conversing with his ministers, counsellers and friends. In the panel 
to the left, six noble men are entering an arched gateway to meet the king. In the panel to the 
right, wait the king’s horses and elephants in a garden indicated by a tree. The mahout 
rests idly on the elephant’s head and the groom, spear in hand, is seated near his horse con¬ 
versing with a man. In the medallion the lower part of which is broken there is the empty 
throne adored by noble-looking princes, monks and princesses whose guard in the harem, 
the old kancuki, may also be seen in the arched gateway leading to the grove indicated by 
trees. In the grove bounded by a wall is a hut and building, probably the monastery. 

The sculpture in the panels and the broken medallion my be identified as representing 
the story of king Ajatasattu’s visit to Buddha in the Mango Grove of Jivaka, the story of 
which has already been narrated (see above, p. 189). The scene in the fluted panel shows 
the king consulting his ministers and Jivaka. That the elephants to be got ready are waiting 
outside is suggested to the right. In the medallion the empty throne suggests the presence 
of the Master; <and monks are shown in their usual chequered robes beside the throne. 
The Mango Grove is snggested by the trees around. The turbaned prince bending reve¬ 
rentially to the right is Ajatasattu, the king of Magadha, and beside him Jivaka. The women 
and the kancuki are from his harem. 

There is an inscription on top. For details see p. 291* 

The back is too far damaged to show any sculpture. 

Ill A, 18. The Story of Angulimdla. (pi. xl, fig. 2 ; also Burgess 1, pi. xxiii, fig. 4).— 
Fragment of copiug showing on right towards top a flaming /ris«/a-topped pillar rising above 
a pair of feet on a lotus attacked by a man with a sword in his hand. Behind him is another 
man. Two men in front of the aggressor adore the feet, and a woman to the extreme right 
approaches the flaming pillar with a vessel on her head. Lower down a furious man, similar 
to the one above, attacks and forcefully pulls by his turban a man on an elephant, kicking 
the animal the while. Separated from this scene by a wall is another to the left where except 
for some monks seated with hands joined in adoration the sculpture is lost. 
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Coomaraswamy has figured this sculpture in his Elements of Buddhist Iconography 
(P, ‘ fig - 8) and su _ggested that it may represent the Offering of Sujata, and assault of Mara 
or that of Angultmala. The last suggestion is correct and the sculpture represents the story 

of Anguhmala as given in the Paramatthadipani of Dhammapala on Theragatha (pp 318-3191 
and is as follows 

A son was born to the Brahman Bhaggava. the priest to the king of Kosala; and on 
the day of h.s birth all the armour in the city shimmered, causing discomfort to the king 

. Pne + eXp ' a ' ned thlsstran S e Phenomenon to the king as an indication of the future 
propensities of his new-born child who would become a great bandit. 

The chffd. known as Ahimsaka, grew up strong and mighty and studied at Takkasila 
respectfully waiting on h.s teacher and his wife. But his other co-disciples disliked him and 
poisoned the teacher s mind against him. The teacher, however, was Laid of the superior 
strength of the youth and devised a trick to ruin him He ask-pH him , . P 

s.udy, to pay him au honorarium ol a thousand human right hand fingem hoph,g"!ha't ho” wluld 
get pumshed for the very firs, human finger th a, he cut. But the vouth girt on his armo“r 
for accomplishing h,s task and became a terror in the neighbourhood, being known as ZZZ 
nwla from the garland of human fingers he wore on his neck till finally the king sent an army 
to attack and capture him. The mother of the youth remonstrated-with her husband Z 
disowned his wicked son. and finally out of love for her boy. she took provisions and set out 
me., her son and turn him from his wicked ways. Buddha, knowing that Angulimala 
v" 1 “r, SPar H eve ” h “ m0,h ' rtahis thirst for human fingers appeared between him and 
^em moT ” fr0m evil " ays - tie entered the Buddhist Order and became 

The man on the elephant who is being attacked by a youth obviously belongs to the rova 1 
force sent to capture the bandit, while the youth is Angulimala. Above, Angulimalt is 
•advancing sword in hand and his mother, afraid of any harm tha, may befall her son a, the 
bands of the king s officers and unable to induce her husband, the king's priest to iniereet 
. himself on behalf of his unruly son whom he had disowned, advances to meet her hov w in 
a vessel on her head. Bu, between her and him is a flaming pillar surmounted by trisula 
and with feet on lotus below, which represents Buddha. The same person is show,'t i 

at the feet of Buddha. This is « synoptic representation of two scenes in one and Sow! 
the conversion of fiendish Anguhmala. ^ 

III A. 19. The Story of Angulimala (pi. xxxi, fig. 2 ; also Burgess I „i T ; , . 
4)—Lower fragment of rail pillar from angle beside entrance. Dr. B» ? a ' ■ 3 ^ 
found near the north gate (Burgess 1, p. 35). The lenticular cavities fof th ' eS ^ nbes ^ “ 
bars are presumably present as usual on the left side 1 but nn tk ■ , 6 Cnds of CTOSS * 

- Ul Qn ine nght thev are hnmn k y 

• This pillar has unfortunately been built into a wall so that the cavities o . ~ f - -- 

has been built in with its outer side facing the same way as the inner sid« ,t? S u S,de 081,001 now be seen. And it 

siaes or the other sculptures thus built in with it. 
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a forward projection of thHucc. so that the rati should turn outwards at a right angle. Towards 
the right is an empty throne with feet on font-stool flanked by two adorers with chanties, 
Tmt both are injured, the figure to this right bring a mere fragment. Below this is a border 
of scroll work. The throw: bears an inscription. For details see p- 291. 

The side that originally placed the stupa has the usual three panels side by side above 
a half-lotns bordered below bv a foliage pattern issuing from months of terminal makaras. 
The first panel shows a heavily built man (the upper part of his body is broken), a woman 
with her right hand over hr head .tiiil a youth kneeling before her. The central one shows 
the man uf the first panel teaching a number of students, including the youth just mentioned- 
In the third panel the youth kneels before the teacher who is surrounded by his pupils. 

Xbe story represented in the panels may be identified as that of Angulimala (above 
p. 192.) 

In this sculpture the find panel shows AMtusaka waiting respectfully on Tils teacher and 
his wife. In thr next panel the teacher is among the disciples who do not like this feltnw- 
pnpil of theirs- In the third, the youth is taking leave of the teacher and bowing at Ins feet 
promising him the honorarium he had so cruelly demanded. 

Hi 20. BrnUha perform a Miracle (pi* xlvii, fig. 1 also Burgee I, pi. xxvi, fig. IV— 
Coping fragment broken at both ends* Nittibaic Buddha is seated with right hand raised 
in an ati .itude of assurance under the Bodhi tree, adored by five seated devotees ami a standing 
chauti bi Eirar on his left, all of diem turbaned and noble looking. A similar figure to his right 
(partly visible) and perhaps others beyond am lost. The scene to the right shows flames 
amu nd a figure seated in mid-air. obviously that of Buddha though only a little of his right 
side remains, adored by four monks standing with hands in anjuli, and three noble-looking 
men whose figures are mutilated- 

Hie sculpture may be identified as representing the miracle performed by Buddha at 
Savatthi, The story as given in the Dhammnpad-at thakatlia (iii, p. 38) is briefly this 

When Buddha rebuked Pinddla Bharaddaja for flying up in the air to receive a bowl 
madr of red sandal wood, a miracle that the heretics could not perioral,and forbade ihr monks 
from exercising their supernal oral power?, the heretics took it that the interdiction regarding 
the performance of miracles was also in the case of Buddha himself and went about proclaim¬ 
ing that they only refrained from performance of miracles tor paltry things like wooden bowls, 
and would show their powers only if Buddha performed miracles. 

King Bimbbara reported this to Buddha and asked him what lie intended to do. 
Buddha replied that if they performed miracles he would do the same ami explained to the 
king that the prohibition did not apply to himself, even as restrictions imposed on others in 
the royal pleasure, garden did not apply b> the king. Hu then informed the king that four 
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months hence he would on an appointed day perform a miracle at the foot of a mango tree. 
The heretics who were dogging the footsteps of the Master all the time now tore up all the 
mango trees and even the saplings in the neighbourhood of Savatthi. 

On the appointed day Buddha entered the city. The king’s gardener. Ganda. had 
that very day found a ripe mango rich in flavour and was carrying it to the king. But on 
seeing the Master he considered the merit that would accrue*to him if he presented it to 
Buddha and accordingly offered it to him. Ananda crushed the ripe fruit and offered the 
juice of the mango to Buddha who after partaking of it asked Ganda to plant the seed there. 

Immediately there arose a huge mango tree full of ripe mangoes and all the monks 
partook of them. The king heard of this wonderful tree and posted a guard ordering it not 
to be cut; and it was known as Ganda’s mango tree. Folk from the neighbourhood who 
ate the npe fruit abused the heretics for cutting all the trees in the place in spite of which 
arose this sweet mango tree and pelted them with the seeds from the fruits. The pavilion 
of the heretics in the vicinity was now uprooted by the wind-cloud god and other 
inconveniences were caused by other deities on the orders of Sakka. Thus discomfited, 
Parana Kassapa, the heretic, drowned himself in the river. 

Now Buddha determined to perform the miracle but many of his disciples offered 
to do that themselves and save the Master the trouble. Buddha declined the offers and 
performed it himself. “ From the upper part of his body proceeded flf mes of fire and from 
the lower part a stream of water. From the front part of his body proceeded flames of fire, 
an from the back part of his body a stream of water- From the back part of his body pro¬ 
ceeded flames of fire and from the front part of his body a stream of water,” and with three 
strides, setting his foot on earth but thrice, he rose to the World of the Thirty-Three to 
expound the Abhidhamma to his mother. 

The sculpture to the left, the only panel intact, represents Buddha under the m iraculous 
mango tree, surrounded by a number of devotees. The group should include Bimbisara 
who posted a guard to watch the tree, and the merchant prince Culla Anathapindika who 
among others had offered to perform a miracle. The scene to the right shows monks adoring 
Buddha with flames issuing from his body. The sculpture being mutilated; the figure of 
Buddha is completely lost except for the right knee in his seated pose and part of his right 
hand and shoulder. The circular jar-shaped objects in the flames are probably to sn JL 
the streams of water. 

On the back is the usual flower-garland carried by two bearers. In the bight b 

the representation of the adoration of the stupa, and the shield on the garland below shnZ 
the adoration of the wneel. 


o, ce„ tral ,«„a g c pattern, terminal n,a k ara s and mnn“tn 
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half-lotus ; in the first of the three panels above it are a garuda and nagaraja advancing with 
noble-looking comrades (probably devas) dwarfs yakshas leading the way with hands joined 
in adoration ; in the central panel some more of these divine beings, one of them of high rank 
with parasol held above him ; beyond this are more devas including a minstrel with harp¬ 
shaped vina and a dancer; dwarf yakshas lead as in the previous panels. The part imme¬ 
diately above these panels is multilated and above it in the uninjured portion of the circular 
medallion there is a flaming pillar (the trisula on top cannot be made out as it is badly 
dam aged) on empty throne under Bodhi tree adored by noble-looking turbaned men of divine 
appearance, as also by women, beside whom the injured form of an aged kancuki can be 
discerned. Above this are three panels side by side in the middle of which the central figure, 
a dignified turbaned prince seated in the air amidst flames, is adored by men, women and 
dwarfs on all sides. The half-lotus above is almost completely lost. 

The scene may be indentified as a representation of the miracle of Savatthi (Dhamma- 
pad-atthakatha iii, p. 45) which has been narrated already (see above, p. 193) where the.subject 
has been explained. 

In the central medallion which is partially defaced there is the mango tree with an empty 
throne beneath it and flaming pillar surmounted by wheel and trisula to suggest Buddha’s 
presence. All round are devotees of Buddha including princesses from ths royal harem 
escorted by the old kancuki on the extreme right. In the panels above, Buddha is in the 
air with flames issuing from his body. The circular vessels interspersed among the flames 
suggest the streams of water as in the other sculpture representing the same scene (pi. xivii, 
fig. 1). Buddha is here shown wearing jewels and in the garb of a god, probably to suggest his 
ascent to heaven to preach to Maya. Devotees adore him on all sides. ' In the lowermost 
panels a nagaraja, a garuda, and two great gods proceeding together with umbrella held over 
them—probably Sakka and Mahabrahma—preceded by Pancasikha, the divine minstrel and 
dancing gandharvas and dwarf yakshas are on their way to witness the miracle. 

On the back there is a lower border composed of makara terminals, and two lions flanking 
central flower pattern, the usual half-lotus crowned with wavy pattern and three dwarf yakshas 
gaily adorned, dancing in the three flutes immediately below the central medallion at the top 
and bottom of which the wavy pattern is repeated. Above this is the adoration of the stupa 
by men of noble bearing arranged in all the three panels. Except for part of the border the 
top half-lotus is broken and lost. 

Ill A, 22. Buddha preaches to his Mother in Heaven (pi. xxxii, fig. 3).—Part of upright 
with broken medallion showing an empty throne under Bodhi tree suggestive of Buddha’s 
presence surrounded by a number of noble-looking devotees. The person seated to the 
left of the throne wears the kirita, the special headdress of Sakka. Below this there have 
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been three panels of which the first and part of the second are lost. The central part shows 
two monks going up a rocky mountain whence in the adjacent panel one of them flies into 
the sky. Three turbaned men are shown below. 


This is identified by Dr. Stella Kramrisch (p. 168 explanation of pi. xvii 51) with the 
Darimukha Jataka but the sculpture does not answer that story well. Mr. T. N. Rama- 
chandran suggests that it may be “ the ascension of the Buddha to heaven after he had attained 
Buddhahood." He obviously refers to the miracle that Buddha performed as he rose into the 

air to dispel the doubts of the gods as given in the Nidanakatha (p. 105). The incident is 
briefly this :— 

After the enlightenment, the Master resolved not to leave the seat which was his throne 

of triumph and was absorbed in thought for seven days and enjoyed the bliss of nirvana- 
The gods began to wonder why he was lingering still and doubted whether he had finished 
all that he had to do. The Master rose into the air and performed the miracle of creating his 

double, yatnakapatihariydm, translated by Rhys Davids as •* the miracle of making another 
appearance like unto himself.’’ 


The explanation seems plausible since the presence of Sakka and the hosts hoverine 
around the empty throne under the tree suggest this adoration. In this case the monk rising 
up in the air would be the Muster, and the turbaued people below would be some of the do vaf 

looking up in astonishment and reverence. The two monks in the panel next to it would 
then represent Buddha and his double. K 1 would 

There are. however, one or two strong points against this identification. The monks 
s own living lack a halo and Buddha is never represented without a halo around his head in 
other sculptures from Amaravati. Further, they wear the chequered robes worn by ordinary 
monks in the sculptures. Buddha is always shown wearing robes with beautiful folds not 
orduiaty ones. One of the two monks in the central panel has his hands joined in adoration 
which makes it impossible for him to be Buddha or his double. The scene may theiefore 
be identified as representing the story of Buddha after the Miracle of Sravasti as riven in Yh! 

■ Dhammapad-atthakatha (iii, pp. 47-53) which is briefly this o n m the 

After performing the miracle at Savatthi and preaching the law to OT£> „a. 
there assembled, Buddha took three strides, and reached the World of Thirty three" 1 ^ & 
he fifled the huge yellow-stone throne of Sakka. completely dispellinglhe^ub^' f? 
who expected the long throne, even though occupied by Buddha. ,o be practically emp^ 


•• In the world of the Thirty-three, when the Buddha, most exalted of beings 
Dwelt at the foot of the Coral-tree, seated on the yellow throne. 

The deities of the Ten Worlds assembled together and waited upon 
The Supremely Enlightened, dweUing at the highest point of the heavens." 
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Thils seated, the Master expounded the Abhidhamma Pitaka to his mother Mayadevi. 
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But the large multitude was grieved to see that the Master had disappeared ; and learning 
from the elder Anuruddha, to whom the elder Moggallana referred them, that he was gone to 
the World of the Thirty-three and was expected to return after three months, all stayed 
there " with the sky alone for their covering ” being provided with food by Culla Anathapin- 
dika. 


Buddha continued to preach without interruption for three months, creating his double 
for continuing the preaching while he went out for alms attended by Sariputta who flew up 
to him for the purpose every day* And as three months came to a close the assembly desired 
to know when the Master would descend. Moggallana now went to the foot of Mount 
Sineru and began to climb up league after league when finally he prostrated himself before 
the Teacher telling him the eagerness with which the multitude awaited his descent. 

The central medallion shows Buddha preaching in the World of the Thirty-three, 
adored by gods including Sakka. Except for a few leaves the Coral tree has disappeared, a 
large part of the medallion being broken. For the same reason Mayadevi seated to the right 
of the Master is lost. In the lower panel Moggallana and Anuruddha are shown, the latter 
with clasped hands pointing up to where the Master is preaching. In the panel to the right 
Moggallana flies over the mountains watched by the multitude that awaited the Master living 
in the open for three months " with the sky alone for their covering.” 

It is the presence of the figure with the kirita that helps the identification of this sculp¬ 
ture. The kirita of the figure in the sculpture has been noted by Dr. Coomaraswamy (p. 41) 
who thinks that this must also sometimes have been worn by kings, and suggests that it may 
be a king wearing it, citing similar representations of kiritas worn, as he believes, by kings. 
As for the kirita of the figure in the top panel in Burgess i, pi. xli, fig. 5'it is definitely that of 
Sakka (see Foucher’s identification in Foucher2. p. 22 of scenes from Nanda’s life) ; the other 
two have not clearly been proved to be kings. The mithuna in Fergusson, pi. lxxxiii, may 
well be Sakka and Suja. 

The back which is let into the wall shows a broken full-blown lotus and two dancing 
yakshas below. 

Ill A, 23. King 'Pasenadi entertains Ananda and other Monks (pi. liii, figs. I and 2; 
also Burgess i, pi. xxvi, fig. 3 and 4).—Coping fragment showing a king risen from his lion 
throne to adore four Buddhist monks. His attendants, and a turbaned man, perhaps 
a prince, are also in an attitude of reverence ; one of them is actually kneeling at the feet 
of the monks ; and a drawf follower hastens with hands together to offer his salutation. 
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T " «** » *— - *»*Ib^MWh (ii. pp. 32-36, and i s bri*1h“ ^ 

Kma Pascr.iidj Kosalu of Savatfhi was one dav watching f r ^ u- ' . 
thoiisan.l monks pacing through the street on thr-ir way to the h'T , ^ ^ 

Culla Aiiaihapindika t VLsakha and SLmnMw» i-r > house ol AttHthaptadAa^ 

for brcaklattin- to a,, teas of AnathapMka ,he> w * re * ,,in S 

—* -*»- w«« °f mooijis J 1 - ** «* -* 

the palace regularly to partake of the king s bounty, ‘ “ ****** 10 vlsit 

l-or Seven days tin- king personally attended on them e t e, 
negk-cted to perform his duty, and the mokks, not icing this and %£L 7*' he 

m the royal household, who would not du a thing uJL ^diiralto of **“ Bervrults 
^vhv from going to the palace, On the tenth day there was w ^ *'° d ° * t,, PP cd 

the palace, as being truly righteous j„. rose supertar to circuit, ”“?* to *° to 

the kith uf the king’s house, Whc, AnJL. (he OIllv mfJ[ , ' f ^ ^ Ull S 

havine bee., entertained, the king foiled and learnt tha, ^ d ^ art « i 

The king was now wraiii with the monks ic* ***** 

to the Master uf tlieir conduct* G themselves and complained 

Hie Master, however, addressed the monks ti llituj them ,f tu* 
a family from receiving visits imm the monks ond^verselv of uT^ 
a family towcrfvmg visits from them. And finally hi- t v ki L J” *?“* ,hat entitle 
jxrnfidet.ee in him which was toe reason for their stopping aw-av W h T ^ bckcd 
kmg tor winning then confidence married a daughter If M-toro ^ P ^' lkl1c ’ «» 
cousin of Buddha. * r ° f Maha «*“. <** of the Sakyas, and 

The sculpture shows king Pasenadi rising from his lion thmn - , 

Angela and olhrr monk,. That they arc ordinary mo ^ Md 

fact tli'ii there is none with an aureole among them aric i m , , 13 Ls <leilt from the 

of Buddha among these sculptures. * ' w an “variable feature 

Tlw. back ^lw 5 a huge makun. with dwarf rider on its head a „H „ 
mouth. “ hLad And flowcf-garland in its 

111 A, 24. iuiiafiala’s lt’»w» regain their Husband (pi. |f v . R™ , , . . 
copmg she wing.part offlower-gurlaad curried by twobesreK nn f' , F **»*iu of 

rim bight shows the worship of tin feet on the throne and ^ ^ U '^ ti,c kneeling 
Tim place of toe shield on t}, garland- is net upkd by a double mtoTlSa” 
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through whose gaping jaws issues the garland. The front shows a yakshi (destroyed 
above the waist) on a makara ; in the panel on the left a uobkdooking man is hurrying 
away hut is detained bv ladies who cling to him. Brick wall, probably of a city, can lie seen 
to the man's right. The compartment above is broken and lost am! jitsi shows a scat ol 
wicker work with someone on it. 


The scene in the sculpture the upper part of which is unfortunately broken tnav be 
identified as from the story of Cullakahi as given in the Dbaromnpad-atthakatha (i. pp. 1M- 
1 H'J., The story' ts briefly this 


There once lived in Setavya three merchants named Cullakala, >!:ijjhim,tkaJa and 
Mahnkala. iMahakala and Cullakala, the eldest and the youngest respectively, used to take 
ware 1 ? o( different kinds to SavattIn for filing theta there. When hailing between S&vatfht 
am: jetavana they noticed tb. residents of Savatthi going with garlands and perfumes to meet 
Buddha and hear the law. Mahakafa asked his brother to Muk after their ■ arts and himself 
approached the Master to hear him preach* After the discourse he requested Buddha to 
admit him into the Order, hut the Master insisted on his taking the permission of his kins- 
men. In spite of the remonstrances of Cullakahi he became a monk, and Culiakali too 
followed suit with the idea of bringing back his brother to his former mode of life. 


Hut Mahakala was earnest enough in his asceticism and selecting a suitable subject 
for contemplation in the burning ground tie concentrat' d «n tin- idea of decay and soon 
became an arhat with supernatural faculties. After this tin Master with his congregation 
happened in his round of visits to coroe to Setavya. Cullnkala’s wives now rejoiced as they 
thought it was an opportunity for them to recover their husband: and invited the Master 
and monks to their house- As seats bad to be arranged properly before the Master arrived 
Maltakakt sent Cullakala to supervise the arrangement <«f seats, 


But as soon as CuUaksla arrived, his household began to arrange seats in contrary 
positions, and when h« corrected the arrangement, h» wive* told him it was none of his 
business, interrogated him mockingly as to who asked him to become a monk and why he 
bad come there and so forth. They then surrounded him and tearing off lib monk's garments, 
clothed him with white garments, placed a garland coil on his head and packed him olf 
to fetch the Master while they arranged the seats ; and he did as M was bid without any 
asuimo of shame, 

Mahakala’s wives tried the same trick on Mahakala but were unsuccessful. 

The sculpture represents Cull aka] a, surrounded and heckled by his wives who Mm* 
dressed him in the wealthy raiment of a layman and pull at him, but, fondling one of his wives 
with his left hand even as he departs to fetch the Blaster. Iu th,i seem: above, wmch is broken 
two men are seated conversing. Th-y maybe CnUakala. and Uahakala, llut latter requesting 
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This is,he 

* **b« ««* j w j “'" l,rins “* 

i. **"• (pl -* *• 1 =-in» 

i 0 "**" is r * !,om * —* •»• “"I™ * ,wd ‘ ^ ‘ ,l i,,vrfy 

of tin panel „ lew), H |, with hands j ojnK| fn ado4 a 5 “ L " l '“ ro 1 Jmcc “PP'T par, 
cUsshiou signifying the presence pf the Master. T ° liil1 **&' thron ‘‘ witl1 doubJe 

T"V rora - - 

is briefly ,l,is :_ * *“ Wwnra^Nl^aUrtilta (ii. pp.ifcM,, ^ 

Janapadakniyani. Ihc beautiful wife of Kanda, 5:iw .. .. 
had become monks. her eldest broil,« bavin* become ,h £ h . , f "'" re51 :,nd 'i'arest kinsmen 
similarly her husband Maada, and her moth' a\,un Sh “h ,' * 0 " Klh “ l “ 11 "«*• 

continue her life al bum. am) i oine ,i th „ ...... ' , therefore desired no longer to 

kinsfolk and not because.„f he, fabb. Andfcrhcr V' """ S of her love for her 

(Beauty-Nanda). '" d '“ su-y she was called H„p,n„u.da 

One day she heard that the Master had preached nf , i 
inarm j. I hat he would find tautL with herowj fotin wbW w!,^'"""^ “ f lK1 "'V -.d 
meeting him face to face. 5 ^rpassmgly b^aaiifd, avoided 

Hit resident* of Savatihi ph-» , , 

“■“fees in spot,.* f -V. and dross,,,, 

the Master preach the law. And the community 0 7 nu „"? P**®*. to hear 

nanda listened ,t> their praises of Buddha when L.T ■ ll “ lt! ™ded the discourse. kiim. 

“ *«»- .««* * zi v x r,rtr *—• - ^ 

**" teaU,y ' t0jd ,fie would Lo mpaj y u 1 V‘“ *?* *** ** ** 2 

the .me. ; ,d *** 

■nother thorn, And by his supernatural power be ™ “ *«“«• <H» the aid of 

Wty dreaeci in crimson gannenb^omomeMewh s JiS 8 « ««!»•»« . 

w,tb n fen ,n her hand. ' stwd ^»ie him attend,,n; 2 him 

When itupaiiwnda beheld lie glamorous hrantv of ,bi. 

htnvlfwtn ^<=» trow before a royal got.* hl * 'T""" *♦ realised fbal she 

listened fo the Masters di™** *, Mw the V01m ^ B "' .<«« « *l,.watcl,ed her and 
twenty, mto. nuddle-aged woman.m^finnily a decrop,, old wo^n" h * ,; * *»« -f 

IUJ,0ft « SCJ MKo loathsome 
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to behold. Hoou ji/ui was- dead and lirrbody l)tgiin ro bloat; from her body emanated worms ; 
and crows and dng», lore up the corpse, Tliis disgusting sight made Rupananda realise the 
ephemeral nature of bfcautv, and hearing the discourse of the Master, she then and there 
attained the fruit of conversion and arhatship- 

Tin 1 sculpture, unfortunately mutilated, stows many noble lay disciples of S&vatthi 
seated to tht- rifdit. and others are entering the Jotavana monastery to hear the Master preach 
tin' law from the throne which symbolises his pnseuee. Many mms arc seated to the left. 
The nuns arc all seated on one side and are easily distinguished, in spite of the fact that 
they arc lullv robed, by their dun bodies, attenuated waists and hoard hips. The sculptor 
has successfully depicted with great care the contours of their bodies beneath their draperies 
so to show cl carl that tltcy are mins, not monks. The lady standing beside Buddha, 
fan in hand, is similarly robed. This is probable to suggest that if even one so draped in 
monkish iot>es is so surpassing!v beautiful how much greater would be her beauty if she 
wore the more elegant dress of a lay woman. This is to show greater beauty than Rupananda 
in her own ground and in her own station and garb, a fine device of the sculpt nr, 

III A, 26 and 27. J7/t iicry of Vdayana and his Queens (jil. xxjtv. lig- I ant! pi, miv, 
tigs. I anti 2; also Burgess J pi. ix, figs. I and 2 pi. xii. figs, t and 2)—Lower part of rail 
pillar (III-A, 26) with part of central medallion: the fluted part and half-lotus over border 
■>f foliage issuing from the mouths of terminal makaras below. The medallion shows an 
agitated'scene in which women lie helpless on a platform below the feet of standing nun and 
wo men, thc-rest of their figures being lost. In ihu panel to the left a woman on a seat and a 
fat man with elevated headgear converse and attendant women stand beside them- In the next 
panel a king or prince is rushing violently disregarding women around him including a 
Vdmunikd who shrieks. A woman kneels before him with profound respect. In the last 
panel which is mostly broken there are three women standing watching the while. 

The back shows the circular central lotus and the half-lotus over foliage border below, 
with flutes between both containing three dwarf yaksha*, the central one dancing merrily, 
a> the one to his right keeps tim- and tlnr other to his left watches with arms folded in an 
attitude of comfort, 

Upper fragment of rail pi Bar [ITT V, 27), with top bordtr of Hons and Creeper Issuing 
from the mouths of terminal makaras, half-lot us with beautiful border of geese, three panels 
in the.fluti d spaci*, and upper part of the central medallion which is broken. In the panel 
to thelclt a person with peculiar headgear and a number of women of rank gaze at u snake 
near a vlijd.in a chair, In the central panel a person of noble bearing—a king—is ihoa timing 
women about him with a bow in his hand : to the right othyr women in the palace including 
a hunchback humbly bow to him. Tint women am bowing to the king m the lower 
medallion as well. 
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z r r r r™-.°r a T" - 

narrated tu the Dhammapad-atthakatha ,i. p. 28,-288) 7L Mol ! ’ ^ ^ “ 

ladatta. Magandiva hutedSauiarat-^'d 3"™!’ Ma * a " di > a ant 1 Samavati, beside Vastt- 
a ttempts at J ,^ ^ «*»'“»><>• Her hrs, two 
diya tried to make the tine believe tha/ * l'I*'" unsucl:ossful - In the first case Magan- 
vati so tha, she could tot aute LtlT 7 ^ Wa " S ° f ' h ' ha '<™ »v sla- 
for killing him. Her n”, nL 'a , r “ he ,hr ° u « h a ‘™<. "ere intended 

Gautama by Samavati Xwl7^„ r ‘ e - C0CkS ,ive '» be cooked (or 

to kill live fowls first sent by Udayana tobeccLrilT '"r Md had therefore refused 

them. Magandiva told the king that the former cooked” for’thfWaZr'taTT' 7 C °° ked 
for him. But Udayana did not believe the interne * l but refuSed to do 90 

of Samavati on either occasion Being thus fru t A ^ PUt by Ma ^ andi >’ a °n the action 
bolder and more treacherous pk,, * ^ “ h ' r “‘""-I* 5 - Ma gandiva planned a 

Udayana was very fond of music and was an adent n„ *h ■ - ,, 

days equally among his three consorts, and wherever he went h ^ “ Sed *° Spend his 

panied him. Magandiya, on the day Drevions tn +n S mUMCa mstruments accom- 

vati, procured a T °" Wh,Ch the ki ‘* to visit Sama- 

through which she slipped it in with a bunch of flowers" the l^tThl ^ h ° le 

dreamt bad dreams and pretending to be all anxietv for h , kmg that she had 

away from her apartments so soon. The king neverth l ***** requested him no * to go 
carrying his *0 along with him and Lllowldbv M a ‘T "? * ?" PaIaCe ° f Sama - d - 
him in spite of his protests. When the king rested oitth ^ ° insisted on accompanying 

piUow in Samavati’s apartment. Magandi^remo^ 1 h T ** ** beside his 

out of the hole emerged the famished snake full of fun- The hL Tth Un ° bS< ; rVed ' and 

screams of Magandiya accompanied bv accusations against her 7 ! reptlle a " d the 

vinced the king of guilt in poor Samavati t^tZ inZt t ok T ? 

poisoned arrow at her even as she requested her at+e d lls might y bow and shot a 

the king, her husband, or Magandiya. But Samavati" love" towards^he k' 

was such that the arrow could not hurt her Tt «.m i * b the k| ng and her co-wives 

thinking. Tb, areuw. cnpubl. of pi^ J ™* “* * ^ 

or feeling, could understand the goodness of Samavati and turned ba* bTh^ °° 
could not understand. He at once threw the bow awav orostm *., u ' bUt hC ’ & hUman bein ® 
requested her to be his refuge. But Samavati requested h‘ 6 imseI f before her. and 
the king accordingly did. 111110 refu S e in Buddha which 
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The broken piece of upright that soppSeu the lower portion (t.e., Ill A. 26) supplies 
the earlier sanies at the story. The pit-1 allied man discussing with a woman isCulIa Magan- 
diva. the unde of the jealous quern discussing the dark plot with his niece. The panel beside 
it shows r Jay ana going quickly with something in his right hand while a prostrate woman and 
lit-r attendants, some of them to be seen in the third and last panel, request him nut to go, 
Tin's is the scene in Magondiya's palace just after her plot and the insertion of the snake in 
the rlfirt when she Sheds crocodile tears for his safety which she fears is threatened by a ficti¬ 
tious dream. The dwarfish attendant who has also been figured in the other fragment, is 
present here with a malevolent fare and is making loud lamentations, her hands jest icuhi liny 
violently her thoughts nf safety for the king. 


The pan of the upright immediately beneath the half medallion at the top (III A, 271 
represents the king with his bow, all in a fury, in its central panel- He holds the bow in hi- 
left hand and is quite agitated. The scene includes women in a disturbed state. There is 
a dwarfish woman, the usual (15 in the royal household fallen down in abject terror. 

A lady is also on the ground with her hands folded in reverence, She Is undoubtedly fine of 
the attendants of Santa vat| who is shown in the panel to the right bowing to the king without 
the h ast feeling of anger towards him even as he attempts to kill her. Her companions are 
beside her. Beside the king is a woman with a look of satisfaction, undoubtedly Magandiya, 
arid her hand which projects into the next panel connects both die panels making them one 
scene. In the panel to the left, a snake b shown coiled up in the seat beside the wind—in the 
sion the t'iifd is placed mar the pillow on the lied of IJdayhna—and a woman is standing, 
looking curiously at the snake and conversing Wit!) a pot-bellied person w-aring a barrel 
sha^x-d headgear. Thi> woman must be queen Magaudiya conversing with her uncle, who 
ran easily he identified by tile evil look of the pot-bellied figure, This man figures in another 
fragment (Burgess i pi, lx), a fact which is noticed anti staled by Mile. Linossier who has 
su gg ested that this broken piece of upright maybe the lower part of the one that is being 
described. a> it undoubtedly is. The positions of the broken fijgures in one panel and the 
broken fifi in tin- other agree, but there appears to have been a small piece of carving connect¬ 
ing the two that is now lost. Tin serpent coiled up in the seat instead of the pillow on the 
bed is a -mall deviation from the story and is repeated in a broken medallion representing the 
same incident from lidayana's life (Fergussou, pi. liii, 1). It thus appears to be a 
synoptic representation of two scenes in one. The snake in the chair beside the p?iifi must be 
taken as pan of the panel in interpreting that scene. Where it is the situation immediately 
before the reptile is put into the holt in the elfin just after the unde of Magundiyn procure* 
for his niece the abominable creature ; in interpreting again the scene with the agitated bow- 
man, Tdayana. the same chair with is* contents has to betaken in for explaining the situation, 
ihLr Lime interpreting the venomous creature as just come uni of the tTp^. Such artistic 
tricks are rot unknown m India and we have classical examples in patterns that have survived 
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through the centuries in various periods and transformed modes of work of different genera¬ 
tions from Gupta right down to Vijayanagar and modem (Coomaraswamy 19, p. 192 . This 
also shows the synoptic method of introducing one scene into another, a method not uncom¬ 
mon in Amaravati. Mile, Linossier identifies the slender little woman as Khujiuttara, the 
unchback attendant of Samavati. The dwarfish woman making loud lamentations with 
hands upraised in the lower fragment is, in all probability, the same servant of the household 
of Magandiya as is shown prostrate beneath the king in the upper fragment. It is significant 
that the wicked uncle and accomplice of Magandiya is figured twice. 

In the mutilated medallion immediately below the panel the king is shown with some- 
mg curved ,n his hand. The d.sturbed scene continues. The chauri bearer of the upper 
central panel is repeated in this broken medallion, and Samavati has slightly moved to the 
ngh, but » yet calm. Another of her maids is reverently showing bv £,jon X'heTn^ 

~ ,a t'Jd c l h,ne to ,he king ' s hand may be ,akeo - ^~ 

Ho, ^ “ slw I* >s perhaps to indicate its utter shamefacedness. The king 

medaliion^musHbet k^„ "f “ ‘° tM " k °‘ ,he of the arrow. ThB 

medallion must be taken as the last scene in the story. 

On the back is a top border with winged lions adoring a Bodhi tree and the usual'half- 
lot^ ; two men of noble aspect wave chauris to a wheel on pillar behind an empty throne 
m the central panel bdow the half-lotus and in the side panels a man and women of noble 
bearing are shown each m respectful attitude. 

I c % ' The ® ivi%i0n °f th * Relks (Pi- figs. 1 and 2 ; also Burgess 1, pi. xxv figs 

1 and 2)* Coping stone with carving on both sides. The inner side shows seven elephaSs 
with two riders on each, one holding a casket and another waving a chauri. issuing from 
a city gateway within which in three compartments tw'o scenes of important discussion and 
consultation among chiefs and one of musical and dance festivities are shown. 

These scenes have been identified bv Dr Foucher P n oe 

of the bones of Buddha after his death* Kusinara. The 'store of thHftte^d ‘'b^ 0 " 

the division of his bonss is given in the Mahaparinibbana suite of the Dieh? vT* 
p. 179-191) and is briefly this : ^ a Nikaya (n. 

Learning through Ananda that the Master had passed away, the Mallas of v • 
greatly lamented and came to the Sal grove with music and dJr, f Kusinara 

perfumes for performing his cremation ceremony. The ceremonies lasteT garlands and 
Buddha’s corpse was carried to be placed on the fune J ™ ^ ^ 

meantime and revered the feet of the Master. After the hnrhr ' P amved ,n the 
Kusinara surrounded the bones of Buddha in their council halfwitlTl h ^ ^ MaUas of 

and with a rampart of bows, and for seven days they honoured them with^ ° f SpCarS 
garlands and perfume. ' em " mus »c and dance. 
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Soon the news reached Ajatasattu. king of Magadha tire Licchavis of Vksali, theSsdriyas 
of Kapilavatthu. the Bulis of AUakappa, the Koliyasof Ramagama, the M alias ol Fava, and the 
Brahmans of Vethadipa, aft of whom sent their messengers to request a share of the Ixhhs! 
of Buddha. The Wallas uf Kusinara, however, refused to give them up as Buddha died 
in their country and they felt that they were entitled to the entire remain* of the Master- But 
3 Brahman named Dona advised them tint to quarrel over the remains of the Master who had 
always preached peace and goodwill, Thu Malias now requested Dona himself to divide 
the relics which he according!} did. He divided them into 'ight parts am! gave the portions 
away taking the receptacle for himself over which he built a stupa The Mariyas of Pippha- 
livana asked fora share of the remains ton late L-md had to content themselves with the embers. 
A stupa was raised over these as well as over each of the eight portions of the actual relies- 

In the sculpture the tower scene to [he right represents tlie fiuieraJ ceremonies and 
honouring of Buddha’s remains with music ami songs- The first panel above this to the 
right shows the Mallas disagreeing to givu the remains of Buddha to I he applicant', ami 
seated with his head in an attitude of persuasion is a noble-looking man who i» obvitmsly 
Dona* „ 

In the next panel all the applicants are assembled along with the Mafias who have with 
tin 1 help of Dona made the eight divisions shown in two rows of four on a rectangular 
table around which they are sealed. Finally in the seen* to the left seven elephants iw 
from the gateway of Kusinara, each with a rider holding a relic casket and a ehauri bearer 
honouring it by waving the chauri since “ :ls men treat the remains of a king of king*, so 
should they treat the remains of a Tathagata" {Digha Nikaya ii, p. 182, xxi, 6 . 17). 

The back shows the usual flower garland carried by a huge seated dwarf v&ksha on las 
neck at one end, and three normally proportioned yakshas at regular intervals. There are 
three shields on the garland, two circular and one square, the former with trim la pattern 
and the latter with flower decoration. in the bights an- arranged a stupa, wheel above 
throne flanked by worshippers, and Bodhi tree with empty throne adored by two devotees. 

Svmbirlit Representation of Printipdl Scenes from Buddha'* Life. Ill d, 29. Stupa 
Adarotbn symbolising Buddha's Parinim&qa (pi- xxxiJt. fig, 2.)—Broken upright showing the 
worship of the stupa by eight person* of noble bearing distributed in three panels imme¬ 
diately below half medallion at top. The figures are in different attitudes of adoration with 
folded arm? against their breast, raised over head, currying a water vessel ami offerings in 
a trav. One of them carries a large bunch of lotuses by their stalks. These eight may 
be the eight claimants for Buddha? relics, the stupa symbolising all the eight built and 
worshippid by them. 

HI A. 50. Stupa Adoration symbolising Buddha’s Pnrtnirva&a (pi. xxix. fig, 3 . also 
Burgess 1 , pi. xviii, lig- 4-j*—Cn»s-bar with medallion representing the worship of the stupa . 
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I~trr e5tUPaa : a migh,y h0St A and woman are kneeling in the 
u'f a„“ to e , Pa ' T ° ‘ he rish ' “ * Ve "»• •"> HW* drum and others the 
a *££££" “ " 0men ““ W ° ba »* ^-ing. one of then, carrying 

On the back is a lotus medallion- 

(pi. xxxvi. tig. 2 ; also "fj'y, B ° ih> 1 Enlightenment 

women adori^tte fee, „,B„d 2 o r.'i^ I ZLr„ *"** 

lost.) This is one of the most lovely sculptures 1,™ ^^ “ °" e ^ >r ° ken aral 

cakra pillar behind the throne would explain what the r praS?nCe °f a tree and 

the upper part showing this is lost. ' re P rescnts b "‘ unfortunately 

HI E TTc M BUDD " A ' S P “ V1 ° US L ‘ VES <JATAKAS A ™ A™****). 

a, l rhe Snake Charmer and his Monkey, AhigumUka 7 n,zb„ , , 

f ragment of upright showing Jatakas scene in a meS ™\’l f, <P „ T *« »- 
charmer with negroid features and curlv hair holds at , th lotus border * A snake 

on whfch a snake lifts itself up to dance before a man IT Ti^k ^ ° f * C ‘ rCular wicker box 
with his wife on his right. Female attendant are present a *“"** 

This scene has been identified by Dr. A JC r,>n 
Bhuridatta or the Campeyya Jatakas. He feels "howewr^hltT ^ P ' l89) “ from the 
be a scene from the Ahigundika jataka as this would explain the appr ° priate, y 

1 he story of the snake charmer and the monkev k • P presence of the monkey. 

Salaka (ii. No. 249, p. 186, andS Ahi^fj LXs 7''“v tn ^ ""*• ia * h * 
Which is almost the same in both, is this J< ^ (m ’ N °* 365, P ‘ 130) - ^ story. 

The Bodhisatta was once born as a u 

a snake charmer (ahigundika) who gained his UvinTbv nrk’ ** BenareS * 11 so chanc ed that 
desired to make merry at a festival proclaimed in the ciiv T V"^ P ' ay “'' lh a pc ' 1 monk 'y 
to the care of that merchant. In a week he was hack . entrusted the latter animal 

.o fetch his monkey. Under the influence f - ** corn merchant 

of bamboo, took him to a garden, tied him up! "d",ay down', ' h ' ' Vith a *» 

and. climbing up a mango tree close by. sat there eating one r /f*' The anin,al S ot l°°se 
soon awoke and noticing the monkey on the tree tried to coax it t '' , The Charmer 
monkey was too clever for him and reminding him .of ^ to him * The 

was lost m a large crowd of animals of his kind. Y that morn ^g ran off and 

1 he sculpture shows one of the three Danek ok 

illustrates the snake charmer’s mode of earning his livlhhood' "at'" l0tllS Ir " !llallio n- It 

datta of Bences. ,s shown seated on his royal couch n ’ A kl " e ’ evidcn<l y Brahma- 
attendants eujoymg the tricks of the snake charmer and hu T” y ofhis <Iueens and 
laid in a pleasure garden is evidenl from the tree carvM a, m- "“d ^ That ,he ^ & 
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III B. 2. Tkf Sli/ty of Bhuridaiia. Bl&ridaUa fataka {pi. xxx. fig. 2 ; also Burgess I. 
fil. xiv, fig. 3).—'Top fragment of upright with border of animals including bulb and lions, 
and two of the three panels below half lotto. The first panel shows a king or prina- seated 
at ease on his throne attended by a couple of women. Except the heads the figure-s are all 
almost completely lost. In the next panel is a nagi humbly approaching with joined hands 
the prince of the previous panel. Both figures are broken below the chest. 

The fragment of sculpture may l>o identified as an early scene in the story of Rimridatta 
(Jafafca vi. No. 543, p. 80). The story is briefly as follows 

UrahmadaUa. the king of Bcnart*. grew auspicious at?ont bfc non, his viceroy, whose 
power he feared. Hence he asked him toquit his kingdom till the day of his death when 
he could come hack to inherit it. The prince agreed and rupaired to the Yamuna (Jumna) 
river where lie dwelt in a hut of leaves. A passionate naga woman happened to go that way 
and entered the hut. A uximis u> know whether the occupant of the hut was an ascetic or 
a lover of plea sun- sh< prepared a jicrfuiiicd flowery couch, adorned the hut ami left fur I In' 
nan a world, fin prince, when he returned to his hut in the evening, was overjoyed to sec 
th" splendid couch and spent the night on it. In the morning; when he had left Lite hut, 
the nagi returned and seeing the faded flowers knew hint at onO’ as a lover of pleasures, She 
pn-parcil a fresh bed of flowers this time to captivate him. When she was gone and the 
prince returned, the latter wondered whit could have prepared the bed. The next day he 
remained in the hut, concealed, and unseeing the surpassingly beautifulnaga maiden coming 
along with flower*, he fell in love with her. He approached her and u-krd her who she was 
at the same time informing her that ho was the crown prince of Benares, They agreed to 
live as man and wife and the naga damsel created a rich mansion wherein they dwelt happily. 
Soon they Lad a son and daughter. By that time the king of Benares died, and the prince 
was requested to come back to his paternal kingdom. The rest of this long story is unneces- 
sary lor our purpose. 

The broken upright shows fragments of two scenes. Though badly mutilated there is 
enough to show what they represented. The prince is shown in the first panel as viceroy 
and in the second conversing with thr ring ini. 

A* described bv Or. Burgess the- back is almost completely lost except for a fragment 
of half-lotus and prancing lion in border above. 

Ill B, 3- Tkf Noble Six-tasked Elephant. Chaddanta jataka (pi* xxvi. fig. 2; also 
Burgess 1. pi- xix, fig. M.—Cross-bar with medallion reprinting a favourite story - the 
Chaddanta jataka (v. No. 514, p. 20). The elephants are shown sporting in a lake full of 
lotuses while others hold the umbrella and wave the chauri for their leader. Wild animal* 
like lions and boars are shown in their rocky lairs and deer drink th>- water of tin* lake and 
feed on the verdure around. The hunter is stealthily lying in waiting for the approach of 
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the majestic beast, cuts its tusks in the adjoining scene to the left anr j u- u , 
away with his trophy. Dr Burgess tl r> sm f . ., th ft ’ 111(1 hl S her U P> hurries 

oith the representation of the same stor! at hianta'Ind tiTe 2 “““ T* C ° mpareS "> iS 
by Foncher ( 1 . pp. 185-204). The sto^-of££££^™'< ab -*>ya^ 

HfyJv^LZr^a,: n0H ; * Pha r " i,h * —t near the 

anintats o, his hind, and "hi! '£££?* '£££ 1 XT ^ 

whom he lived in a golden eave. One day being told thau^ Sal 5,ah “ Ubhailda ' with 
proceeded there with his companions tor eni„™e„, m ! Sr ° Ve " aS “ floWer h ' 
bloom it so happened that drv twies with 1 Rn h< strucli a Sal tree in full 

stood to windward and pollen-laden flowers and “‘eenleaviTn m' h" r ''' la '';'‘ bhadda ' vho 
to leeward. The former resented this an H ac u , on Mah asubhadda who stood 

of her lord’s love for Mahasubhadda. she concei^eiTa ^dlT ^ deC,aration 

occasion, when the elephants were bathing in the lake one\f tf him ‘ ° n another 

seven shoots to their chief who, in his turn, presented it J MiT ^ ^ 

Cullasubhadda all the more Mahasubhadda. This angered 

One day Cullasubhadda offered wild fruits tn n 
(ained by her lord and pnt up a prayer that as a reward for te^t h 'nT* “**■' 

the beautiful queen of the king of Benares so that she could wre It be b ° 01 15 

lord, the elephant. From that moment she refrained from t t k **** Vcn S eance on her 
and was bom as the beautiful queen of the king of Benares She " 6 M ° f Starvation 

One day recalling her former birth and desirous o "T?* ° f - 
wore a soiled robe and pretended to be sick When her h h T^ ^ dephants she 

bedside to enquire after her health, she had all the hunters assemhfed bdolTber T 
her desire to have the tusks of an elephant with six tusks whirh T * ’ and ex P ressed 

chose Sonuttara, one of the hardiest of the hunters 1 “ W m a dream - She 

elephant. Provided with every requisite, he proceeded’to" tl vT^ ““ t0 find the 
difficulty he cut his way through the jungle, noted the dwelling " i,h *** 

a p.t and covered it dexterously. As the elephant passed that wav he h’t P d “ g 

arrow from his hiding place in the pit. Mad with pain the w 7,, W,,h a P^ned 
the hunter dressed in the yellow robe of a monk, showed °° ked ar °“ nd - and seeing 

and learnt from him the reason for his doing such a task ° f anger but si| nply asked 

not his tusks but only his life the elephant called the huMef? 0 '"? ‘ ,lM <,UCen "“ted 

man could no, reach his tusks he lay on Ute gl^oun^' .h n - f d , hi ' tUSkS - Si "“ ,b< - 

up the trunk, and thrust the saw into the blood-sm- head down - The hunter climbed 
excruciating pain, but was unable to cut the tu<ks Th 7 . m ° Uth of the anini ^l> causing 
them „8 himself, and when the saw was placed in Inch a pSTL^t™ ^ ' 
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which lie was too weak to lilt, he finished ih-’ task, and offered the tusks to the iiuatcr to whom 
lie explain' d how he gave away the fu.-ks which h<= valued highly so that a* A consequence oi 
the merit thus gained he might attain tusks of qmnisefenee, 

Jhr hunter emrieii the disks to the queen of Benares who, the moment *lie saw them 
and heard of the animal's death, repented of her folly and remembering her dual lord in a 
former birth sorrowed greatly and died of a broken heart. 

The lotuses in the lake when; the elephants sport arc most faithfully copied from mum 
and effectively used by the sculptor to represent water. The royal status of Chaddanta 
is suggested by ihc parasol held over him. The complex nature of wild life in the forest is 
suggested by the introduction of detr, lion and boar. In depicting the story the sculptor has 
resorted to the synoptic method so often met with in Amaravati sculptures- Chaddanfa is 
tirst ^hown appioaclung the Ihke attended by his retinue. The scene lower down show* 
the animals enjoying their dip. To the left Chaddanta is slowly emerging from the water 
and higher up is walking away. The store' is continued higher up from the extreme right. 
Shot by the wicked hunter hiding in the pit. the pour animal, mml with pain, turns to&.*> the 
agent of the mischief. The next scene shows the heartless hunter sawing away the tusks oi 
the noble animal that quietly and magnanimously submits to ihc horrible torture. Higher up 
the hunter hurries away with his booty. 

This sculpture deviates from the text .mi far as the number of tusks and the manner of 
Lhelr acquisition by the hunt, r is concerned. Forth', elephant is shown with only a single 
pair of tusks and tV hunter carries away only two pairs—a curious discrepancy t-ven within 
tin sculpture itself. And the hunter cuts them off, though according to the text t he elephant 
due* this, -ir r< - 1 h: b a task, t.c., torturing oneself for the bent-fit «f th»- furtitrer, i- greater 
sacrifice than allowing oneself to he tortnred for tin same purpose, Th the sculpture from 
Goli l he hunter cuts the tusk* as in the Amaiuvati sculpture (Rama chan (Iran. T.N, 2, pi, I e). 
There are other sculptures and paintings at Sanchi and A jam a representing the seem: and 
in all nf thesr- the elephant cuts his tasks ofl himself, thus emphasising bis magnanimity. 
But the Amaravati sculptor emphasizes this quality merely by showing the royal beast 
croudiiugon the ground to help the miserable hunter. Tin: umbrella lias been purposely 
included to heighten the psiiho.-. Tin Atnariivati sculptor aim* at painting tin* hard-hearted 
hunter in the darkest colours possible and he has more than succeeded in his task- 

To the bark is a lotus medallion with Buddha's feet in central boss. 

Ill B, 4, 27/ef Lov<~$mitt«» King, Cttliabodhi Jaiaka (pi, xxxiii, fig, 3 ; also Burgess 1, 
pi. xi. tig, — j—Top fragment of rail pillar showing two of the three usual upright pa neb 
below the upper hfllfdotus. The border of foliage (partially broken) issuing Iroin mouth of 
the terminal rnakara has animat pains arranged in the intt repaces. In the panels below, the 
left one shows a woman being abducted by raffia us, meone raising a cudgel and another 
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srsr w ; a ™«- ** -* > -»»* ««« 

behind are indicated bv head con’tou K n„dTh“ 0men w"*" 8 ( ' X “ Pt th ' first those 

U intacti on the ground“p^^a,' ^ a ‘° ne °‘ ^ 

chauri-bearers, one of whom points out the t T *“* ° n a COUch and attended by 
res, of the sculpture is broTenTd ,^ ‘“"‘"S "° raan '° ^ M • The 

- ^Tr;,tesir- - that ° f ——- - 

a wealthy couple. When he c^Teoft^ MdXished *“ bom *» Ihe son of 

got him married to a damsel of surpassing beauty But ... UdieS at Takkasila his parents 
so each led a life of strict cehbacy m^hl pl nt h ^ ° f them desired *> -any ; 
to become recluses and, after distributing all their great wealth^r^ *** ^ ^ dedded 

hermitage for themselves in a pleasant spot livina L H> ° Ut ' and soon made a 

for ten years when they came to the^oimtrvslde'tQ 0 ^^ ^ltT 0 ^ ^ rU *^ S * Thus they lived 

Benares, they abode in the royal park. § seasoning. And, arriving at 

Now the king decided to make merry in the park and *vi. u 
When he saw the lovely woman he was smitten Xh ,„ve ' a t a T"' Wi ' h hiS 
she was related to him. Learning that she was nmh- d ® Sk * d the ascetic as to how 

life with him. though she was his wife when he was a hoT.h n h ' m . * ha " ° M shari "S ascetic 
wha, he would do if he took her away from him b y for« ^ ki " g *•** —0 «*- 

he would-'quench it whUe yet it be small. " * * hermit replied coolly that 

And now the king ordered his men to carrv her to th« i 

done in spite of her cries against lawlessness and wrong. rtTlfodi-'V^ immedia,el .'' 
unruffled by this attitude of the king The kin«r ni dhisatta was, however. 

sending for the woman showed hergrfa, honour But T , ,UiCUy t0 his P*™ a "d 
worth of asceticism. 8 ’ But sh< ' s P° ke *» him only of the sole 

The king now tried to test the sage and approached h; m • 
was quietly stitching his cloak. The king mistook this for a T ° ^ BUt the hermit 
why he was angry and silent The monk, however, assured him",hat Paft ^ ^ hta 
anger havtng quenched it even as he had told him he would do The K fr ° n ’ 

att.tude restored the woman to him, invited them bothto st a v Ifc"' f with his 
them greatly. to sU y m the park, and honoured 

The sculpture, of which a large part is missing shows in rh. , 
men earning off the woman according to their maLrl o H P ‘ *° tht ' lef * the king's 
b'oughttmvafdsthe king by women of the king's harem Affth pa " cl shl ‘ is 

clasped m adoration but this one alone rests her hand nn , 7° m ® have th * hands 

and she points o„, ,o the king ,ha, wha, he has done is a gmve mUrnke. a " d “ '' 
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III B, 5- & 6. The Wicked King who chopped his Son into Bits, Culladhammapala 
Jdtaka (pi. xxxvii, fig. 2; also Burgess 1, pi. vi, figs. 1 & 2). Fragment of rail pillar 
(III B, 5) showing part of a scene in circular medallion above and other scenes in 
three panels below, immediately above the lower half-lotus the top border of which is 
preserved. The scene in the medallion shows a king seated on his throne—the sculpture 
is broken above his waist—and before him below are a number of turbaned men. To the 
left a person of rank—probably a prince—is rushing away but is stopped by a number 
of men. In the panels below, the first scene to the left, partially mutilated, shows a lady 
fainting in the arms of another, two women hurrying away with a child in front, all 
making towards the door. Some figure pursues behind. In the next panel the trees on 
either side suggest a garden. A woman is seated, fondling a child on her lap that is rudely 
pulled by a royal-looking person. To the left above, a woman hugs a child and behind her 
another woman crouches for fear. Behind her again is another woman with hands joined 
in entreaty. To the right above the upraised hand of the brutal man, a woman droops 
with sorrow, and lower down a fainting woman is supported by another. Below this is a 
kneeling woman guarding her child. The last panel shows the fiendish man of the previous 
panel holding up a child in each hand. A man to the left curses his fate, another is 
trampled under foot, and a third, axe in hand—perhaps an executioner—awaits his master’s 
pleasure. 

The scenes in this sculpture answer the story of the little prince Dhammapala (Jataka 
iii. No. 358, p- 117) if we can allow for some adaptation. The story is briefly this :— 

Once king Mahapatapa ruled Benares and his queen consort, Canda, bore him 
a son named Dhammapala who was no other than the Bodhisatta. One day the queen was 
playing with her little child who was seven months old when the king her husband came 
to her abode. Pre-occupied in her sport with the child whom she loved as only a fond mother 
knows how, she forgot to rise on seeing the king. The king noted this, took it to heart, 
pondered over it, and thinking that if she cared so little for him even as the mother of a seven- 
month old child she would be all the more proud and neglectful towards him when in time 
she became the mother of a youthful prince, he determined to prevent such a development 
and at once summoned the executioner to come with his axe. 

When the executioner arrived he sent him to the queen’s apartment to fetch the 
baby. The queen, who saw the king leave her in anger, sat weeping with her child on 
her bosom, when the executioner approached her and giving her a blow, snatched the child 
from her hand and took him to the king. The queen followed the executioner and pleaded 
for the child but the king’s heart was of stone. He ordered the executioner to chop off the 
child’s hands. The queen offered her own hands and requested him to desist from killing 
the poor innocent child, as, if there was any blame, it was all hers, and the child could not be 
punished for it. 
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But the king commanded the executioner to cut off the hands as he ordered and the 
deed was done. The queen placed the tender hands of the child on her lap and lamented. 
The king now ordered the executioner to lop off the feet of the child and finally the head 
was severed. He now asked the executioner to throw up the child in the air and catch him 

° f ^ CUt Him UP * t0 bitS - 2 ueen Canda P^ced all the bits 

d ed T^e earth ° n 7 ^ ^ T ** ^ ^ br ° ke and a " d there she 

^ Who perished „*y 

The scene in the first of the three panels below the broken medallion shows a noble 
lady fainting, and other ladies hurrying away with a child through a doorway. This appears 
to be queen Canda who faints at the approach of the terrible messenger of death for the 
child. The sculptor has here and in the subsequent scenes introduced certain addition^ 
elements to heighten the pathos of the story. The sculptor has introduced the qu e"' 
attendants as trying to protect the child by taking him away. The centra! seen J 
the park and the wicked king instead of sending the executioner wh , ■- u f m 

next panel, hmiself pulls the child from the arms of the queen who is seat^the L^or 
having again deviated from the story to emphasise the wickedness of th„ u- * , , P , 
go personally lor the child. The other women on h “ IXZe’lTZ J, 

looking a, the ting to great tear, are the queen's attendants, and the pathetic attempt each 
one to save the child is shown synoptically in the one nanei r„ a. P cn 

wildly flinging the child up and asking the executioner to kill him Here' a" 5 km8 

to be a slight deviation trom the text to emphasise the cruelty of the king A “he^M 

r a ;;i T cut,on ? by ,he 5cu ' ptor ** - ^ ">»" »i>« has , h e Z 

h h d C , 1 r t thC king CrUSheS Wm eve " “ h ' the child over from 

the hands of this good man to the tricked executioner of the store who stand • . ' 

ready to do the bloody deed. ' s axe ,n Panc ^ 

The back shows the usual lotus medallion apd three lovely dwarfs th P nnnt . 
a pair of rattles in each hand. The edges have lenticular cavities for ” 0 “^"^? 

s D ame7r ^ Sh0 "'" * *** ** «* - ano^r a^of £ 

makarL^r^e^r 1*•— composed oftermina, 

On the back the half-lotus is more fragmentary but the border A 

shows two jaUbhas. quaint animals with fore part of elephant and h h mterest i"g as it 
terminals, besides two elephants and foliage This and th > ? • d lmd paft of fish * 38 

formed a single piece L rai, piflar hefom ?££££?? B ' 5 > “« »•" 

in the illustration in his book (pi. vi). P 1 ,s i>hl,wn b y Dr. Burgess 
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III B, 7. The Story of the Messenger, Duta Jataka (pi. lii, fig. 2 ; also Burgess 1, fig. 15 
on p. 59).—Coping fragment showing a king (much defaced) on a pallanka resting his feet 
on a footstool while a number of persons are in attendance. A youth standing to his right 
is watching a suppliant below. The pralihdri stands beside the prince and further back 
a lady is entering the chamber and descending the steps with a bowl in her hand. Of the 
other figures one is standing with crossed hands, another carries a tray and there are two 
more on either side of the old kahcuki, all watching the king, while a chauri on the mutilated 
shoulder and broken head is all that remains of a chauri-bearer, the last figure at the 
mutilated end. The panel has a border of lotuses on top, of leaves on the left, and animal and 
creeper pattern below. 

The scene depicted in the carving is probably from the Duta Jataka (ii, No. 260' p. 221) 
and the story is briefly as follows :— 

« 

The Bodhisatta was born as the prince of Benares and succeeded his father to the 
kingdom. He was very dainty in his eating and was known as king Dainty. The dishes 
he tasted were exceedingly costly and it was his wont to partake of his food in the company 
of many princesses and attendants in a special jewelled pavilion on the open to enable people 
to witness the grandeur of his feast. 

One day a greedy man desired to taste the king's food and girding up his loins he ran 
through the crowd calling " Messenger! Messenger!” which served as a password, and 
soon he approached the king, and taking a little from the king’s dish tasted it. The swords¬ 
man close by raised his weapon to smite but the king intervened and allowed him to finish 
his meal. After the meal the king caused his own drinking water to be given him and later 
asked him what tidings he had brought. The man immediately replied that he was a 
messenger from Lust and the Belly and explained how all on earth were under their sway. 
The king realising the truth of the statement was highly pleased and rewarded the man. 

The carving shows the king seated in a pavilion amidst his attendants including the 
kancuki. Opposite the king is a low circular table with large plate—badly mutilated—for 
food. One of the attendants at the left top has a vessel filled with food ; another woman 
is approaching the king at the left end with food in a bowl—all dainty fare for the king. 
There is a man kneeling at the king’s feet. Immediately behind him is a youth of noble 
appearance with a strap from which hangs a sword—the swordsman of the story. The 
pratxhari has also a sword ready for action if there be need for it. The king is turning his 
face towards the swordsman and has evidently stopped him from killing the greedy man 
—that he is very hungry' is suggested by the folds on his belly which is shrunk—who is 
kneeling at his feet, fearing death as the penalty for his folly, but is reassured by the king who 
orders more food and water as may be seen to the extreme left. 
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Ill B, 8. Ghoshaka the Fortunate, Ghoshakasetthi Uppatti (pi. lvii. fig. 3).— Fragment 
of coping showing a man asleep on a couch in an upper apartment of a house, his head 
resting on a fine pillow. He is approached by a woman with a lamp in her hand. It is 
evidently night- Below this there are men and women on either side of a narrow wagon- 
roofed structure. One of the women has a fan of the type usual in royal courts and a large 
turban can be discerned in the mutilated figure of the man in the group. To the left is an 
arched gateway. 

The carving appears to represent a scene from Ghoshaka’s life narrated in the 
Dhammapad-attakatha (i, p. 256). The story is briefly as follows:— 

Ghoshaka was the cast away son of a courtesan of Kosambi, found by a man as he lay- 
on a dust heap surrounded by crows and dogs. The man took kindly to the child and gave 
him to the care«of his wife. The treasurer of the city heard from his priest that a child bom 
that day would succeed him as treasurer and he made haste to learn whether his pregnant 
wife was delivered of a child. Learning that she had not yet giv*n birth to a child he sent 
a slave woman to scour the city and procure for him the fortunate boy bom that day so that 
if a daughter was bom to him she could be married to the boy and if a son this rival boy 
could be killed The slave woman procured the newborn child by bribing the woman who 
had him in her care and on the orders of the treasurer, who had in the meantime become 
the father of a boy, left the child at the gate of the cowpen to be trampled to death by the 
herd. The child miraculously escaped and was carried home by the herdsmen from whom 
again the child was wheedled to be thrown in a wheeltrack. Even here the child escaped 
death and was picked up by the caravan leader. The child was again procured by the 
treasurer, this time for being left in bushes in the burning ground where a she-goat gave him 
suck thus attracting the attention of the goatherd who carried him off as a prize. The child 
was again bought off and thrown down a precipice, but escaping death, he again came into 
the hands of the wicked treasurer, and grew up in spite of his attempts at his life. The 
treasurer though frustrated in his attempts was yet planning Ghoshaka’s death and bribed 
a potter to kill his 'base-bom son” as he termed Ghoshaka whom he sent to him the 
following day. But as fortune would have it the treasurer’s son asked the unsuspecting 
Ghoshaka, sent on an errand to the potter, to take his place in a game of marbles and win 
him the game he had lost, offering to go in his stead to the potter. The potter unwittingly 
did the worst and Ghoshaka escaped death again. The frustrated and heart-broken treasurer 
now tried with redoubled vigour to plan Ghoshaka’s death and sent him with a letter instruct¬ 
ing the superintendent of his hundred villages to kill him. The youth, who little knew 
what was in store for him. started on his journey and on the way, stopped as instructed, at 
a village, to rest in the house of a friend of the treasurer, also a treasurer. The treasurers 
wffe received the youth with whom she was charmed, and asked a slave girl to attend to his 
comforts. The treasurer’s beautiful young daughter was annoyed at the delay of the slave 
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girl whom she had sent out on an errand and learning from her that she was engaged in 
spreading a couch for the newly arrived guest was immediately suffused with love for the 
youth who had been her husband in their previous births. Learning from the slave girl 
that he was asleep on the couch, with a letter fastened to his garment, she approached him 
stealthily, and detached the letter as he lay asleep. Pitying the simple youth who carried 
his own death warrant, she tore it up, and in its stead wrote a fresh one instructing the 
superintendent of villages to get Ghoshaka married to the district treasurer’s daughter, 
meaning herself, and to build him a two-storied house with protection and guard. When 
Ghoshaka completed his journey, everything ended well for him, to the utter consternation of 
the treasurer, who later sickened and died, leaving all his property to Ghoshaka, quite 
against his will, all due to the manoeuvring of Ghoshaka’s clever wife ; and soon king Udena 
made Ghoshaka the treasurer in the place of his late foster father. 


The scene in the sculpture shows the daughter of the district treasurer stealthily 
approaching Ghoshaka lying fast asleep on a couch. She is carrying a lamp in her hand and 
is evidently peering at him and looking for the letter whose contents she is anxious to peruse 
The carving below this is fragmentary' but the turbaned man amidst the women appears to be 
the superintendent of the villages conducting the treasurer’s daughter to the newly built 
house to be married to Ghoshaka- The next scene where two women can be seen appears to be 
a continuation of the story. 


Ill B, 9- The Story of Kavikumara. Kavikumdrdvadana (pi. xlviii, fig. 2 ; also Burgess 
1 pi. xxvii, fig. 1).—Fragment of. coping stone showing a village of wagon-roofed huts beyond 
which is a corpse surrounded by mourners. People on horseback are approaching the village 
in haste. To the left is a man with a huge bundle conversing with a man and woman. 
Further to the right he has emptied his bundle and is dusting his cloth the fringe of 
which is trampled by a youth who is rushing away. 

The sculptured scenes here may be identified as from the Kavikumara avadana in the 
Avadanakalpalata. The story as given by Kshemendra (ii, chap, lxvi, p. 456) is briefly as 
follows:— 


There was once a king of Pancala, Satyarata by name, who, defeated in his desire 
for progeny by his first queen Lakshana, married a second wife Sudharma. But after this new 
marriage the first queen gave birth to a son, Alolamantra. Sudharma conceived after a time, 
but the king passed away before the child was born. The son of Lakshana succeeded his 
father to the throne. The king’s astrologer predicted the death of this king at the hands of 
the yet unborn son of Sudharma, and afraid of the king’s displeasure Sudharma sought and 
obtained the protection of the chief minister. The son born of her was secreted by her in 
the dwelling of fishermen, and a baby girl was presented to the king who thought no more of 
the absurd prediction. 
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The boy, however, being known as Kavikumara, grew up among fisher boys and 
shone in all royal glory, learned in all arts and sciences. The royal astrologer noted the bov 
and informed the king that his source of danger was alive. The king at once called his 
minister, told him how the boy was among the fishermen, and asked him to busy himself 
about destroying him. The minister, sorry for his past negligence, -sent an army of men to 
catch the youth. 


Sudharma, however, called her son in secret and giving him a crest-jewel, warned him 
of the danger and asked him to run away for safety. The minister, however, saw the crest 
gem, recognised the prince and set the men after him. The prince ran pursued by them and 
plunged into the lake, the abode of the naga Campaka. By the power of the jewel on his 
head he was not drowned, and the naga welcomed and offered him protection. But soon, 
terrified by the king’s soldiers who threatened to fill the watery abode of the naga, Campaka* 
hastily requested him to leave the place after sunset. The prince escaped from the lake and 
sought shelter in a washerman’s dwelling. Even here he was traced through his footprints 
and the terrified washerman took up the bundle in which he lay hidden and left him in a far 
off place whence he sought shelter in a potter’s house biding his time to strike. Here also 
the soldiers pursued him. The potters therefore wrapped him in cloth and flowers as in the 
case of a dead body and weeping and wailing left him in a desolate place as though he were 
a corpse. Pursued even here he ran and in the hurry fell into a great pit and his crest-jewel 
was caught in a creeper. The minister thinking that that was the last of him returned to 
the king with the crest-jewel. But Kavikumara was saved from the pit by a yaksha and after 
other adventures was finally saved by a sage, Mathura, with whose help he acquired mastery 
over some magic arts ; and disguised as a dansuese he returned to his own kingdom, where, 
after overcoming and killing his step-brother, who was blindly infatuated with him in hi« 
strange guise, he succeeded him to the throne. 


The sculpture represents a number of soldiers on horseback pursuing the prince in a 
village. To the left a washerman is standing with a big bundle on his back which obviously 
conceals the prince. To the right the washerman has released the prince from the bundle 
and he is speedily running away from the soldiers. To the top on the right a corpse is 
surrounded by mourners 1 . This is how the potter secretly arranged for the escape of the 
prince. The further scenes in the story are lost as the stone is not complete. 

At the top is an inscription for details of which see p. 291. 


The back shows the usual garland carried by two bearers (badly weathered and multi- 
lated) and in the bight are three lion busts carried by three dwarf yakshas. The pattern 
on the square shield on the garland is too far damaged to be made out. 


* Following the description of Burgess (1, p. 61) that this figure is - in the habit of a Bauddha monk ~^hZl 
out as if dead, upon.a bier ” Bacchofcr has identified this as representation of Buddha's Parinirvana which * ™ 

acceptable. 
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III B, 10- Mara obstructs Pacceka Buddha’s Feeding , Khadirangara Jataka (pi. lviii, 
fig. 4; also Burgess 1. pi. xiv, fig. 2).—Fragment of rail pillar showing scenes in two of the 
three upright panels occurring between half lotus and lotus medallions. To the left a man 
is striding powerfully on the hoods of a serpent above which is an adoring figure. Standing 
beside both is a man carrying a pole with something wound round it. To the right a man 
is proceeding forward with a woman following him, her hands joined in adoration. The 
head of a person in their company may also be seen. The scene though broken here was 
once more complete and in the photo illustrated by Dr. Burgess the advancing person is seen 
carrying a bowl to feed a monk who is seated fully robed ready to receive it. 

The scenes in the panels of this fragment of sculpture, which were published by 
Dr. Burgess (1, pi. xiv, fig. 2) and were less mutilated and more complete than now, may 
be identified as representing the story of the treasurer who fed a Pacceka Buddha in spite 
of obstacles caused by Mara (Jatakai, No. 40, p. 103). The story is this 

Once the Bodhisatta was bom as the son of the Lord High Treasurer of Benares and 
was brought up in the most magnificent manner. When he succeeded his father in his 
office he used his wealth for building almonries and was very bountiful. 

One day a Pacceka Buddha who had just risen from a seven days trance approached 
the Treasurer through the air just as the Bodhisatta’s breakfast was carried in for him. The 
Bodhisatta observing the Pacceka Buddha asked his attendant to fetch him his bowl to be 
filled with food- 

But Mara had calculated that the Pacceka Buddha who had risen after a week’s trance 
would die if he did not get food that day, so tried to stop the Treasurer from feeding him. 
For this purpose he created a pit of red-hot embers at the attendant’s feet, and himself stood 
in mid-air. This frightened the attendant who returned to his master. Other men sent 
by the Bodhisatta fared no better than the first. 

The Bodhisatta now determined to try his strength against that of Mara and with 
firm resolve himself took a bowl and approaching the pit addressed Mara asking him why he 
created the pit of embers. Undaunted by Mara’s threat the Bodhisatta with firm resolution 
and full belief in the Pacceka Buddha strode on over the surface of the pit of fire thus defeating 
Mara. But as he did so a large lotus sprang up to receive the feet of the Bodhisatta who 
now emptied his dainty food into the bowl of the Pacceka Buddha. 

This fragmentary sculpture was less mutilated when studied by Dr. Burgess and can 
now only be identified with the aid of his figure. The panel to the left shows the Bodhisatta 
striding on a huge stone beside a multi-headed snake-hood behind which is turbaned man 
with hands clasped in adoration and accepting defeat. We know from other examples of his 
type of figure as in the story of Mandhata (fig. xxxiii, fig. 1 a) that this is a favourite device 
of the Amaravati sculpture to represent obstacles which the powerfully striding person above 
28 
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ovpfcomes, even as the garttda overcomes the naga- In ih« nertt panpl th- B:»iliisatta 
accompanied by his wile—here introduced by the sculptor for enhancing tin- irn< r- -t -feeds 
the Pacot&a Ruddha who is shown seated. 

Tliis, the previous cum, ami another piece now lost art- obviously parts of on- pill ir 
as given in tbt- photograph reproduced by Dr. Burgess. 

ill B. II. The Elephant Muhii&wkha it taught Virtue, Mahilnutukha fataha 
(pi. IS. figs. I &2; also Burgee I, pi- sxviLfig, 2 and pi- xtot. fig. 1)—Coping fragmnii broken 
towards the left end. The scene to Lin- right shows a king in bis palace oti life throne 
attended by three women carrying fan ami whisk and is in consultation with four 
counsellors two of whom are seated on circular cane seats. Outside the city gateway, 
which is dose to the chamher where the king is stated, an elephant is sulxlued by a 
mahout- There are two sturdy ugly men beside the animal. In ih- foreground are other 
men of comely appearance. 

Thf* scene on this fragment of coping may be identified' with the story of the elephant 
Mahil.muikha, Damsel-face Jaiaka i, No.*25, p. fig) which is a follows:— 


Once when BmhmadatU was reigning at Benares the Hodhfeatta wa* his wise- mnnfcr 
The king’, state elephant was a noble animal named Mahiiainakha that nev«r did any harm 
to anyone. 

One day some thieves tame at night to the elephant stall, discussed their plan and 
agreed amongst thetmdvcs that the attitude of bmtfmre should be one of cruelty and 
violence. They repeated their visits, and soon the elephant bv constantly listening to' them 
thought that they were coming just to teach hint lessons in -violence. Accordingly la- CT r W 
violent and cruel, defying his mahout and all that approached him. 

The king soon Jcarni that hb favourite elephant had gone mad and was kilJine ™ , dIc 
H e therefore sent his minister to find out the reason for this sudden Chang. 

The Bodhisatta came and examined the animal. Satisfying himself that there i 
nothing wrong w ith him. he concluded the elephant should have tetened to w j cW IL 
He therefore asked the elephant keepers whether anyone had cnnw and discussed m It 
elephant stall by night. The)' replied that burglar* had come there and talked The 1,7 

salta ™ T,<)W ***** About the ««— ** ** attitude and ex plaints ad rh !!’ 

tin king suggested that good men should sit in the elephant stall and talk everyth 
Soon good men approached the stall, took their scat near the elephant, and talk'? ft 
and mercy. The elephant, hearing their talk and thinfcW that nil this was '7. 
lesson for him, 1 henceforth became good and loving. S ’ n tll<eC * 38 a 

n>c king learning of the new attitude of the animal voiced and .t,, , , 

hi, U.UU.UT »li„ CM ,«,J ,l,„ ,ni.,d ev , n of Jnd ,,„Z,Z 

I Thu «ulpitm his b=n kJ«Utr»l by Dr. A. K- W. >marj .,, A , im , ---__ 

(p. 223 , fig. 13 , ri eiiiv in Early fiuluti Arehib.viurc. Cnie* ,nv! Cuv fur™..,- . * *'‘ t ’ nc ' * njn1 r.itakn 

no. si.n«f r«4iWc. tlly CHte «n. Emm An. Viij, Bi]l lhh 
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m- sculpture shows the king io his court with the rjodhisatta seated near him. He 
j - probably the one with Qto.yogo —sign of a sage- who meditates tn a firm attitude 
with a band round his teg—to the left. In the scene to the left the elephant is defying the 
inahoi it, who is shown goad in hand, after listening to burglars, the two ugly and sturdy 
mt-ii shown on cither side of the animal. Lower down good men arc shown pleasant and 
comely in appearance- Tlmy arc for converting the unruly bcasl- 

For detail* of fragment of inscription on top, see p- 291- 

I he back show* a most beautifully carved giant resembling a dwarf yaksha into whose 
mvuth two normal yakshas thrust ‘tower garland while another from behind pulls at bis 
superbly fashioned turban just over the ear. The bight is occupied by the foreparts of three 
elephants supporting a tray containing a p&Qagte* which Dr- Burgess suggests may be 
the Buddhist *' precious vase ’’ Untitla karufut or SmaU karki (Burgess 1, p, 62:. A circular 

shield without decoration is carved on the magnificent flower .garland. 

# # 

III B. 13- The story of Mittxvindaka the Unfortunate One, Losaka jrdaka I pi. xlvi, 
fig, 1 % also" Burgess 1, pi- sli*, fig. 2).- Coping fragment with the scene laid In the country 
(Janapada). A village is suggested bv thatched huts. A man and a woman are siumlitig 
behind a fence each with a baby. Ou the other side of the fence the man stands with two 
luty-, the babes grown up. A boy is eating food as a woman is cooking—the same woman 
as the one with it child in the previous scene- Cavaliers and foot soldiers approach the somm 
atul a warrior seated with a sword in his hand is addressing an elephant, with mahout tm his 
head, that is Struck in the mild or wading in a poo), beside a tree in the hollow of which 
is to lie seen the head of the tree spirit- 

The sculpture has been identified a> representing tb- Vessantar.i .[ataka but Rene Grousset 
is not .sit tv of the identification and has given this title for the sculpture with a query. It is 
surelv not -t representation of Vdsmtlis Jataka anil may be identified as depicting t he story 
of inttavindaka. the unfortunate one, which according to the Losaka Jataka ti, Mo. 41, 
pp. 107-1 U) b briefly as, follow* 

Out of excessive greed and Jealousy a brother drove an elder to (he necessity of fleeing 
from a monastery where acommoji host provided for both. .Vs -i result of this sin the brother 
suffered in many a birth as a despicable creature. Finally he was horn of beggarly parents 
in a village in Benares where from the moment of his birth his ill-luck made his family go 
from bad to worse- Disgusted with this curse on their home the hungry parents turned 
rtut jis a source of misfortune, Wandering about in various places he reached Benares 
Here many poor lads were fed by the lienares-foik and encouraged t.* study in that city under 
a world-famed;teAch*T. Mittavindaka. the unlucky lad, also Iweame a charity scholar, but 
, is hot temper soon made him quarrel with his fellow students, so that lie Iwcame a nuisance 
both to the teacher and the taught* Finally he ran away to a border village where he married 
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a miserably poor woman and had two children by her. The villagers gaV c him a bm 10 
dwdl in at d»t entrance of the vffiage and paid him to bt tbdr teacher. Lhit after he came 
to five with them the kind's vengeance fd) *?ven times on the villagers. Seven lim. ^ their 
hnmo wn burnt and seven times then water-tank dried up. Tins m*A ? d„ villager* revise 
that he was ill-luck personified and he was driven away from the village with blows. Hi 
further wanderings and his meeting with his old preceptor of Benares, who rescued him from 
an awkward situation, do not concern us here. 

The sculpture represents MiiUvmdaka with Iris miserably poor wife* Thin is the 
only woman among the many sculpture* from Amaravtti whose l^dgenr b plain without 
the least ornamentation [pi. vi, fig, 8). There ate two new-born children held In the contrh 
jn Ilnur hands. Lower down the children arc slightly grown up. The woman cooking 
to the nght and one of the boys is eating The boundary wall is shown as also hut.- answering 
the description that tilt hut of Mittavindaka was near entrance of the village. The 
village cm/ya rrksha with deity represented in the trunk hollow dns« ; by outside the villr-, 
remmdusoftbed^riptionofthc hnation of the rmW refaft. neiJ dty 01 village given* 
the Meghaduu of Kalidasa. That the look is dry is shown by the elephant moving with 
difficulty m the nitre. This animal obviously belongs to the retinue of the office « tte 
king shown dose by on horses and nn foot. They are here shown to suggest tlu ir carTving 

IniiLuhfr *** WhOSt *** m nn ***** KittavmSL came 1 7Z 

HI B, 13. The story of the Virtmus Prince, Makapaduma fState (pi. r u . j . 

2 BUrgCfi& I,p J; **™’ fte ‘ fy-CoPW b*gmt showing mm in three of 

wind, the one to the nght * greatly mutilated and shows only a lake f,UI of btusT ■ t ti e 
second an ascetic is seated in from of his hut adored bv a nagaraia nadni wl 
other Tin re is a 5dtupa in the-vicinity. A man is climbing^ □ ^ and , n 
jumping up towards him. The third panel show* the naga coupk and a third whose 
is too far gone to be well made out—thi trunk appeals feminine can it be mn n * 

rise out of the lotus-laden fake. A hermitage Ls in the vicinity, 1( rnagnu .— 

The story from which the scene is carved in this broken piece of th,< ^ . ■ 
mil can best be understood by a look at pi. xlv of Lonahurst’s r„ in <)f thc " 

Nagarjunakonda, It is this plate that gives the due h, the i hmtifleation of *k oi 

story is of the prince Padiraiakumara < .la taka iv, Nn. 742, p , | J6) h,h pieoe * rh( * 

Fadunukumaia, Uio son of Brahmarfattn. the King ot Bcuares, ^ in his life w 
bis mother. *W place was taken up by a step-mother- Once the km K ^ ril ' * 

revolt in the from h r of his kingdom. Quids victorious re. urn ,| le Lw " 

city and went to receive the victor who was camping outside the city WlJ^tT '** 
,mue to the palace to lake leave of his stepmother she was enamoured of his Cty 
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jiiifl requested him to yield himself to her lost. But tht- prince- who was of a righteous 
I'Tripsramcnt rcfu>‘ d to yield to her entreaties and threats. The queen now pretended to 
In; ill. scratched her body, won rsoiled garment, and bade Tier attendants inform tiie tiny 
of her condition when In- asked them. The king on his arrival at tin palace made inquiries 
ahftut tl» queen and learning that she was ill went to her apartment. Here he was told 
by his wicked wife that prince Paduina had wounded her on her refusal to sin with him, which 
.so infuriat' d the king that he straightaway got him bound hand and foot to be hurhxl down 
from the top of the Thieves' Cliff. The prince was hurried away thus in spite ol the 
protests and lamentations of till the ladies of the lwrem, tin nobles of the realm and the 
citizens who well knew- his sweet nature. 

But the deity ol the mountain comforted the innocent prinirir, and even as he was hurled 
from the mountain top, caught him in both his hands, arid gave him to the kin ; of the nagas 
who entertained him in his realm with great glnry for a year. At the end of the year# 
the prince renounce! the world for a religious life and returned to the Himalayas with the 
Consent of hL> host, the tiaga king, who conducted him tliitiiei ami settled him in Ids life as 
an anchorite. 

A certain wood ranger from Benares happened to see him and recognising the person 
of the prince ol the realm in the anchorite reported the matter to the king. Tin- king desiring 
to see his son proceeded thither and met him near his hut of leaves. In his conversation 
with him, die king learnt how his son was miraculously saved by tin uaga king, and requested 
him to return to the kingdom anl rule it: but the young anchorite who had conquered all 
such desires preferred his modi: of life to life in the royal palace and preached to his father 
the essence of righteousness. Sad at heart, the king returned, and learning from his courtiers 
the conduct of the queen in regard to the prince, had hei punished as she deserved. 

But for the earlier scone ol the prince being thrown down from the cliff, preserved in the 
sculpture from Nagarjunakonda, the later scene on the same slab* and that on the piece of 
coping from Amaravati could not br understood. Even in the first scene there is a devia¬ 
tion from the story in Ihe manner in which tiu* prince ms hurled down. He is shown 
tailing naturally, not head downwards as in the story. Only a small fragment of this scene 
is preserved in the sculpture from Amaiavati. The lower part ol the next scene, some¬ 
what fragmentary in the slab from Nagsrpmakonda, is mure complete in the Amaravati 
sculpture. The earlier scene ol the storv in the Amaravati sculpture* though almost com¬ 
pletely lost shows enough of ihe nagaraja and his consort who are looking up, obviously for 
rescuing the prince caught in the arms of the mountain deity anti this is clearly seen in thr 
nutre complete sculpture from Nagarjunalconda. They are rising from a lotus pond near 
a mountain the nigged rock! of which arc seen even in the fragment that is lefi. The seme 
to the right shows the hermit near hi* hut. The snake king, his consort and another person. 
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perhaps a disciple, are adoring him. A stupa is beside the hut as in the Nagarjunakonda 
slab, were a double umbrella above the stupa is an additional feature- Stupas were common 
even before the time of Buddha and religious edifices near hermitages enhance their sanctity. 
A man is seen perched on a tree observing these persons, himself unobserved. This should 
be the forest ranger from Benares. A deer is shown skipping about in the vicinity and 
takes the place of the monkeys in the panels from Nagarjunakonda. These animals are 
introduced for suggesting the peaceful atmosphere of the hermitage where all animals frisk 
quite gaily afraid of no human interference and trouble. This scene is again a departure from 
the story, this time an entirely new innovation altogether. The greatness of the sage is 
emphasised by making his benefactor, the naga king come to him to adore him, which reverence 
he eminently deserves, as according to the story he developed supernatural faculties. It 
is this departure from the story that requires the previous scene to elucidate the latter one. 

The sculpture on the back shows the usual flower garland. 

Ill B, 14. Mandhata the Universal Monarch (pi. xxxiii, figs. 1 and 2 ; also Burgess 1, pi. 
v, figs. 1 & 2) — Rail pillar broken at the top and the right edge. Above a border of creeper 
issuing from the mouths of makara terminals, with two lions facing each other between the 
foliage, is a half lotus ; in the first of the three panels above it a king is seated on his throne 
attended by turbaned chauri-bearers— important as suggestive of the rank of the king — 
listening to a minister seated near him and others ; in the central panel the chief figure is a 
mighty king with queen, counsellor, horse, elephant and wheel of authority ; the third panel 
shows the king accompanied by the same counsellor as in the previous scene, advancing 
treading on a large slab surrounded by the hoods of a snake from which issues a man with 
hands joined in adoration. In front of him near an arched gateway stand men with 
upraised right hand snd poles with thread wound round them in their left. They wear matted 
hair coiled.up in a knot. Above the panel is circular medallion with a nimbate king seated 
on a grand lion jthrone under a tree addressing a number of noble-looking men of divine 
aspect. In the three T panels above which are mutilated to the left an elephant (the top includ¬ 
ing the driver is broken and lost) is advancing in the air and brave men are flying in front 
of it; in- the centre two sovereigns of rank are seated on a single long throne ; to the right a 
mutilated feminine figure can be discerned but little else is preserved 


The central panel of the carving coming lowest on this upright has been identified by 
Coomaraswamy 9 , p. 74) and Bachhofer (2, pi. 115 and explanation) as Cakravarti Maha¬ 
raja the example of which is Mandhata. But the rest of the scenes also relate to the same 
story and the central medallion should not be identified as depicting the Bodhisattva in 
Tushita heaven- The story of Mandhata given in the Pali Jataka is rather short and the 
longer Sanskrit version isjgiven in Schiefner’s Tibetan tales (pp. 1-20); 
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Mandhata by the excellence of his merit acquired the seven jewels of the Cakravarti 
emperor. These were the wheel, the elephant, the horse, the gem, the queen, the prince 
and the minister. When he clenched his left hand and touched it with his right there was 
a shower of jewels. Many thousands of years he was a prince and then a reigning sovereign 
His feelings for animals was such that he banished from his realm certain sages that enfeebled 
by their curse noisy cranes that disturbed their penance. Showers of grain, cotton and cloth, 
he caused in his kingdom to relieve his subjects of the drudgery of husbandry and weaving. 
Seven days he caused a continuous downpour of jewels in his palace courtyard. Yet his 
desires were not satiated. He wanted something higher than the sovereignty of the land 
of mortals. Purvavidehadvipa, Aparagodavyadvipa and Uttarakuru he ruled successfully for 
many long years. He had only to think of sovereignty over those territories to become 
master of them all. Finding from his attendant, the yaksha Divoukasa, that there remained 
no more unsubdued Dvipas, he proceeded towards the abode of the thirty-three gods. On 
the way five hundred rshis delayed the progress of his hosts and, learning of this from his 
minister, he deprived them of their matted locks and commanded them to march in front 
of him with bows and arrows in their hands. They were released from this odious task 
only bvthe intervention of the queen who took kindly towards them. Later his path was 
obstructed by water-inhabiting nagas whom he subdued similarly by his command. Finally 
he ascended the summit of Sumeru and saw' the divine trees Parijata and Kovidara under 
which the thirty-three gods enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content. Here under the 
trees he asked his followers to enjoy themselves like the gods. Finally he entered 
Sudharma, the hall of the gods, and Sudarsana their city. Here seats were arranged for the 
gods of which the last was for the mortal king. But Mandhata desired half of the seat of 
Sakka and immediately Sakka gave up a half of his throne for him ; and when he occupied 
the seat he was as lustrous as the king of the gods. In this manner he continued to enjoy 
heavenly bliss for a long period during which many Sakras with spent-up merit gave up 
their seats to fresh successors. Finally there was a war between the gods and demons in 
which the former were worsted by the latter. Mandhata stopped Sakra who was preparing 
to go to meet the demons and himself proceeded with a large following and twanged his 
mighty bow. That sound was enough to drive terror into the hearts of the demons who 
immediately fled. Now Mandhata in the flush of victory thought himself superior to Sakra 
and desired the kingdom of the gods all for himself. This desire put an end to all the 
powers of his merit and down he descended to earth, old and feeble, and lay on his deathbed 
conveying to the world through his ministers a lesson against avarice illustrated through 
his life-story. 


The first panel of the broken part of the upright shows a king or prince in his palace 
surrounded by his courtiers. He is Mandhata the mortal king. The next panel shows 
him with his seven treasures standing in all his glory with his hand upraised—in all the 
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fejursentatiuii 5 tl f the Cakmvartj Maharaja the best , vam , t* f . . 

taking rai» s bis hand te* shcJwLf wll, * ^ "* ff ° m 
thL clenched Isft hand as in the u , st eiimh , , s , ' ] f* b ^ «oins caused by touchy 

third pant-1 shows the king proceedine al f m* t T imv ^ cr IJn Hit raised hand. Tin- 
of religious men, evidently the ms^ and the r ™i™ P ifh! ^ ^ ^ ^ dl!fj ™<S * number 
«hr king seated under the heavenly trees an I ° « *****' The Wntfal *»edaltto® shows 

mm *£** ***** life with S 

The sculpture at the tup shows the elephant of ttell Z SSf?? ,ir P lc,,id tn the sculpture. 

Here the seat is reminiscent of jffite Cakriwtrtm of te'r ^ US? Cmp ' ror & 

Ntmilar elephant. The yaksha Divouk-, he Kakngnhodljrt Jalnka who rides a 

central panel shows Sakm giving lip half hk-Z'T'ir* ***** ' li ph:ml The 

on the same throne. “** ^ lfcwB «» «* »*»* we rented together 

S :; 11 th< -*“ 

holding a dub much too long fur him.' *££ Z ™* ** «* one to the right 
half lotus over a border of foliage and makara tcrml'llr '**** th * If ^ 1 is the ®*«*l 

anangn] disturbing tin* monoLony of foliage pattern eephants aTld a 'i'*er cantrnlly 

i ^ *'*'**/? SiWy D/ Mshn e^ mtanga JStaka- vA i u r , . 

pi. TOvffi, figs* 4 & 5).^Fragment of coping with sculutnr / * al ' ,J Hn nw* l 

beneath the lotas pattern border above are three scenes vi i T. Tmmtd ^td v 

winch are lost there is just a rovai fan sticking out intti r h i t **'. thv ■ c< fies *»low 

to the extreme right a woman is Carrying a man anti , f-n S£*&■ ab ^™’ In «•« panel 
uoRtpane] the woman b hewing to the ,n*n wi, "•«’ ° w< ’ 1 U > another xvoman. T„ the 
womrn. -'land aside and offer the man their respects t *** l * B,L Turo other 

of a man soaring above house tops, lw x ptUl1 ' S * I,>WS the legs and trunk 

This fragmentary sculpture from the* rail com™ , . . 

from the Jataka of Matanga (iv. No. 497 p 235 The’' ld ^ Ufl ^ “ lowing 

is as follows P } ' which b k mther |< )ng , me 

Once die Bociftisatta was hum as ihe sn n 0 r 
SI,...,pa. l)f hfe peat „ is(falll |(|< , ‘(Cajjdal.,) m,d was a || cJ 

lha. time than; tv», a merchant at Benares »h,«c daughter D„tw < “ " >1 ’ K, ™‘-- Aisntt 
. pleasant day h. » part ntth her companion, almost n l m mT 141 

f‘ ,l,r «•>» l»* «“ <hv with her reUmm Mo-.p " ” Jh ' * «« * ' 

h. was an outeasle she cotteHemd his presence .a.,-- , * ““ •»>'• l-earning that 

—^ baCk * Her companion who were dbam iu their V any furtIl<,r 

1 T. N. njuTui.tkuidr«n, &»fptnrc from Idutiavyaevr -— ^ <J Cll j n ytPg a tiay 
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in the park beat poor liaiariga till he fell down senseless. When lie regained consciousness 
lif felt lirAv unjustly hi? whs hi a ten by the companions ol DitthamangaJika ami resolved 
to gi. t her somehow. With this determination he went to her house tvhere he lay down 
at the door asking only for Ditthamangalika- Sis days he lay thus anti on the seventh she 
was brought out to be given to hire . When she asked him to get up an that she might accom¬ 
pany him|ta his house he saw that he was too weak to get up and desired In r to take him 
Oil her backhand carry him to i he outcasts colony which she did whilst the eves of every 
townsman was on her. 

After some days s|kjit in their house in strict celibacy Katanga entrusted IHtilm- 
ma ngaHka to the care of his household ami t-nturing the forest lived tlm life of an ascetic. In 
seven days he developed supernatural faculties, and returning home to comfort his wife, 
who bewailed her husband turning monk, he asked her, before he left again for the Himalayas, 
to tell everyone that asked about him that he was away in Brahma's heaven, whence in seven 
days he would come back breaking the disc of the full moon. On th< appointed day he 
broke through the lunar disc and filling the city with a strange light he moved in the sky. 
received the worship of the adoring crowd that gathered towe the miracle, and proceeding 
to bis house Ln the out castes suburb touched the navel of his wife who immediately conceived- 
H>- then foretold lire greatness of her anti to be bom anil departed. Tin devotees now 
assembled around her,offered her great worship and built a special pavilion fox her to dwell in. 
Hi n she gave birth to a child called Alandavya Kumara. From his youth he took delight in 
feeding continually thousands nf Brahmans and bestirred himself giving directions tvhi V 
they were fed. Katanga who saw from bis scat on the Himalayas what lib son was doing 
disapproved flits attitude on his pari and with a resolve to make him give gifts only to persons 
worthy of ih< gifts came dressed in rags, earthen bowl in hand, to beg of ilandavya for aims. 
The latter however did not like his appearance and showered on him a volume of contumely 
asking his men lo east out the low-caste churl as he styled him. But before they approached 
him. In rose up in the air. out of (heir reach and, proceeding to a hail, began in partake of 
food. The city deities, meantime, furious at the affront shown the sage, punished Ighndavya 
ami his men by twisting iheii necks. Being told of this incident. Ditthumangalika proceeded 
to her husband, pacified him, and with the elixir nf life green by him brought back to life her 
son a nd the others, whom she enlightened on the merits of gifts to tin deserving. 

The sculpture i I lust rating Lhc story has three scents. The first shows Dilttiamangnlika 
carrying Matauga to the outcaste settkmeut. A woman who is watching is probably one 
of her companions and presumable represents lhc citiwtns. 

Tin second panel shows Katanga who returned to kite outcasts settlement after obtaining; 
supernatural faculties in the forest. He is met by Ditthamangaliku who weeps and a^ks 
him why he deserted Iter to become an ascetic. The two persons with Ditthamangaiika 
29 
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are Obvioua ^ mcrabcrenl Katanga's household to who-v care he had ,miniated her 
when he went to the forest K< is shown e xtorting Blttfrunangalika by promfaw to 
makt fc her glunuuK 


Tlie third panel, of which not much remains, shows the mutilated Wv of sommrw 
flyuag down from heaven to the lower regions. It is obviously rh« outage 1Utaa& who 
according t« his promise to Ditthaman^aJika, came down from the moon at the appoint**! 
lune afld lhrk! ® madc a ei^uit above the city of Benares, rhe devoted crowd that admired 
and adored him must haw been carved lower down but is now broken and missing. 

The back of Ites shows a lovely lotus border bn top, part of the mutilated head of a 
pant resembling a dwarf yaksha from whose mouth must have issued the flower garfand 
of which pist a little b preserved. In llm bi-ht three dwarfs danct. 


ITI B* 16 * The Ptocotk preaches Uu Law, \Ur* /Slate (pi. anal figs. t and 2 * also 

fT*! I'J’ 1 V1!l< ! and 2 i‘“ L ° WW part " f rail H Iar with central medallion (partially 

broken), three panda below, and half lotus on border of foliage issuing from mouths of temmul 

Sff at the bottom. The medallion show, a kin, seated with a lady on riifcEK 
him tall the figure, ^broken above the waist) on a single long seat, his leg and that nf'otteol 
the Indies resting on a footrest Mug provided with a cushion. A Indv h seated at „« \ 
wicker scat to the right Ami an attendant woman to the left offer, -omethW in t| lt fn _ 
ground is a ffauure pond M of ftituauH. In the panel to the right, tbefcL i, attended 
by a chann-bearer and a woman with a fan. as he is seated with hb minister near him; a „d 
he listens to someone respectfully addressing him kneeling all the time. In die central nanrf 
the king, flanked by the two ladhr, and with a child in hb lap. adore, a peacock be von d 
above which is a seated monk. Iu the third panel (partly mutilated at the extreme left) ar , 
three human figures beside a tree, one of them killing before a fourth figure **tcd m I 
diair (of whom but little is left). ^ * ~ >n a 


m- story carved in the panels of this upright has been identified b v Eoucher ,7 . 
as that of the Mora jataka. The story runs thus •_ ‘ T 


15) 


Once when Brahmadatta ruled Benares the Bodhisatta was born as a ^ r* 
was so fair and golden-hind that it feared trouble from the hunters and as a t 

safety it lived far away on a golden hill in Dandaka, Every morning \nd Z 

re}united a charm in prabv of the Sun and the Buddhas. Thb charm emu JLi > , ‘ * * 

It SO happened that, in spite of these precautions, the bird was noticed bv i Wtf T’' 
told of It to his sun A1 this time Khema, the queen of the ruler of R* ‘ , who 

golden peacock discoursing on tin- hw. She informed the king of this f a 

a golden peacock preach. The king called his courtiers and Brahman \ ' ' ' ^ *" h * W 
aav «h bin. on oorth. 0. tWr JTtot ~^'""T' ^ 

Irarnl of its oxistftnci? Irom ih, one wlio knew ohoo, it. B™ s *JH ta ^ taZ 
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set sutures and tried all his life to caieb it but did not succeed. Queen Khema died with 
Jnir desire unfulfilled' The king, her husband, in bis anger caused an inscription to be incised 
on a gulden plate giving out that any one who ate of the flesh of the golden peacock on the hill 
in Dandaka would become young arid immortal. This he left for his successors every one 
of whom tried to get the bird. After six successive kings who wire unsuccessful in catching 
tht bird came a seventh who also sent a hunter Lo IMndakn. ’fins time the hunter observed 
that it was the charm the peacenik repeated that protected it from the snare. He therefore 
got a trained peahen which at the clap of his hand uttered a cry. The golden peacock m 
its joy at the Bound o( the note of the peahen forgot to repeat the charm and rushed towards 
hrr only to he raughi in the net. The hunter took the- bird to the king of Benares who 
ordered a seat for it. Seated thereon the peacock asked the king why lie set hunters after 
him On learning from the king that tt was for gaming perpetual youth partaking nf its 
flesh. it explained tlir ridiculous nature- of a proposition that immortality was gained by 
partaking of the flesh ■ f animals killed for the purpose. Tt then recounted to the king the 
good deeds it did in a former life Hi merit it> golden plumes and established him in the 
keeping of the commandments. 

The sculpture in the circular medallion is unfortunately broken and mutilated: but 
■here is sufficient Mi to show us a king seated on a ikrone near a lotus pond wilo his ipieens 
beside him. The (jiiecu immediately tifiVl to the king is probably Khcmiv who evinced a 
desire to hear the golden peacock preach the law. 

# 

Of ijjr three panels lower down, the scene to the left cannot be made out an imjinrtani 
pari of the sculpture having disappeared. The panel to the right shows the king consulting 
the ministers and the hunters. On*; of the wise men, obviously a minister, is sorted near 
the king and is evidently reading something from a text about the existence of such a bird 
as a golden peacock. The hunter kneeling before him is the one who knows of the wonderful 
bird, 

Thr central panel shows a person of noble appearance seated on a couch m the company 
of his wives. It is obviously ihe king and queens adoring the bird, a repository of wisdom. 
Tlu* hunter is shown, dressed as a monk beside the peacock. The sculptor who has followed 
the Mora Jataka in showing the peacock preaching tin: law in the king''- palace lias taken 
the liberty *-f adapting llie i-lory :ind introducing the hunter as a monk which version is in 
the Mahamora Jalaka where, however, the bird is not taken lo the king. 

The hack shows a lovely lulus medallion (partially broken) with triple bust of lion in the- 
cenire, four dwarf- in the three flu tings below, and a half lotus immediately above tin Txrrder 
of foliage issuing from the mouths of mafcara terminals at the bottom, 

III B, 17. Scthka gaina «r Celestial Nymph. RohinJ khttitiyakanha (pi. xivi, fig. j — 
Coping fragment showing an animated scene wherein a woman is pulled protecting by a 
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ruffian while another is carried off by force. One of the men has an upraised cudgel which 
is being wrested from him. Men and women around are looking on in wonder while a man 
to the extreme left near the boundary' wall clasps his hands in entreaty. Above, in the balcony 
of a palace lit with numerous lamps in niches, are a noble person wearing a kirlta and a 
woman beside him with hands joined in adoration. 

The sculpture seems to depict some story in which Sakka occurs, as one of the seated 
figures, in the building all ablaze with lights in small niches, wears the crown, worn only 
by the king of the gods in this period. The scene may be identified as representing the story' 

of Sakka and the celestial nymph as given in the Dhammapad-atthakatha uii, p 97 ) which 
is briefly this :— r 1 

. °? CC a j l0Vely nym P h was born in the Abode of the Thirty-three at the meeting point 
of the boundaries of four deities, who. the moment they saw her. fell madly in love with her 
and desired to possess her each for himself; and a quarrel ensued. Finally they went to 
Sakka the king and requested him to settle their dispute. 

But when Sakka saw the lovely nymph, desire arose in his heart as well. He now 
asked the deities what they [elt when they saw her. One ol them confessed that the desire 
awakened in him would no more subside than a battle drum, the second that his thoughts 
ran Idee a wild torrent the third that from the time he saw her his eyes popped out like 
those of a crab, and the last that his thoughts fluttered like a banner on a shrine, kakka 
now spoke and pointed out to them how. while their thoughts on seeing her were just on 
fire, his were such that without her he would die. The deities felt that Sakka „ Jed her 

CesThe PreSen,i " e her *° Wm ' S ° ShC ^ hU -ta. even- 

The sculpture shows four men quarrelling immediately beneath the balcony of a 

mansion. The same men are again shown individually with a woman. The first one if 

diem is standing b^ide her. Another is attempting to carry her „ S and The, 

A third is carrying her away. The fourth has joined his hands to request them m . 
fighting so that they could go Sakka. The absence of turban from these four deries 
appear! strange, but it must be to show that they are behaving no better than' low folk like 

thieves or bandits. Sakka is seated above in the mansion all ablaze with Iiehts-the p I 

of Gloty (Posada V cj ayaaU,)-aai beside him is the nymph her ha,^ „ 
adoration of the lord of gods to whom she has been presented by the four deities and who 

respects every'one of her wishes. ' and who 

Burgess 1. pkxiv, fig. 5).-Fragment of shmv i^a'k' ' : 

his throne with a bird in his hand and attended by a chauri-bearer and „L women^ J 
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and a minister- Hjiteiters are addressing him humbly, one of (hem kneeling at his leet. 
Lower down to the Iclt a hunter is cutting the king’s flesh with a knife; to the right the 
king is held in a balance the portion below the chest is lost). 

Pouch ft regards the. as the Jataka of king Sivi. Bui the stray ol Sivi as given in the 
)ataka is different from what we see in I he sculpture, The incident of the hawk anti (he 
rlovc anti fhr noble king's gift of Ins own flesh to save the dove as told in the Mababharata 
is totally absent Irora the Jataka, where Sakka tests the king and receives Ids eyes from him. 
Even other recensions of the J a taka like the Jutakamala give the latter story only. The 
Hindu story of Sibi, howeveT, is almost satisfied by the sculptmv. This remained a puwdf 
tt> me, till Mr- V Prabhakara. Sastri who remembered having read this, story there suggested 
Avadarrakalpslata ic- an explanation and asked me to peruse it, I was amply rewarded 
in regard not only to this sculpture but to several others also. The story as given in the 
Avadonakalpalata (ii, chap- lv. p. I IS) is clearly the one in the mind of the sculptor uf the 
[Xinel just described. The story is here called, Saravarndadavadana and is briefly as follows 

In a prosperous city called Sarvavati thm* lived a king named Sarvamdada (giver 
of *11)* One day be sat in state to meet his counsellors and discuss matters of state. At 
(hat moment a dove all afright came and crouched in his lap- The kind-hearted king noticing 
the plight of the poor bird looked around to see the cause of its fright. At that moment 
Sakn. wlm desired to test the virtue of the king. appeared as a hunter and asked the king 
to re-item: him his game which Was intended for hi- food The king offered the hunter 
rich food from the palace and requested him to desist from unnecessary cruel slaughter. 
The hunter pleaded that royal dainties wradd not -nil hunters accustomed to coarser food 
obtained by hunting. He agreed, however, to let the dove go if he got twice its weight 
of the king’s own flush. The king then offered his own flesh to save die bird and ordered 
u balance to la- brought in which to weigh it. The ministers were filled with sorrow but 
could not interfere. Though the king offered plenty of gold as a reward for cutting the 
flesh nolle liad the heart to do it till at lost a very' cruel man. Kapilapingafa, undertook the 
task. Flesh was cut from the thighs, arms and other parts hut was not equal iu the weight 
of the bird in the opposite scalr. Finally the bleeding king, all skin and bout, got into the 
scale quite unruffled, to the great wonder uf the cruel butcher who asked the king the reason 
for sacrificing life which was so valued by a(J* The king smiled and replied (hat it was for 
gaining nothing but supreme knowledge that would relieve all creatures from suffering; 
and for this utterance of truth lib. body became whole once more. 

In the sculpture the king is surrounded by hii counsellors and is sealed in the royal state 
attended by dumri-bearers palace guards and others. The dove is on liU lap, " coven: i 
by liis hand, resonant with bangles, that assured it protection a* Kshcmendra has described 
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{AvadauakalpaJata; lv 20). The nunfatora floftow amt the hunter just lwws and then agrees- 
to cut hb rtesh. Lower down Kapilapmgala cuts Lin- flesh from the king and finally the king 
is shown getting into the scale. 


HI B, 19. The Story of Prime Somanassa, Stimanassx Jai ka (pL xxvfl, fig. 2: al-n 
Burgess 1, pi. xix, fig. 2* Cross-bar broken and mutilated, especially to the low* r right 
representing in Us t-innilar disc a king or prince in the company «f his numerous 
listening with hands joined in reverence. to the teaching of htrnift* in the vicinity of their 
Imis. At the left top corner may be seen the horse ami the groom waiting. Higher up 
beyond what appears a mud boundary wall, a boyish figure of .light i i oportidna, lying on 
a craich, is surrounded by three men. one of whom has a weapon in hts hand Next to this 
and beyond the huts are three men one of whom lias a hatchet in his hand. 

Tin sculpture- in the medallionmay be identified as representing scenes from the story 
of prince Somahassa Jatafea iv, No. 505, jc 275) which is briefly this 

Once a king named R«nu ruled the Hunts from the city of Utiarapaneala. At that 
time an ascetic named Maharakkliita came from his abide in the Himalayas tor silt and 
seasoning and-dwelt in the royal park with his live hundred companions. The king honoured 
them and requested them to stay for the rainy season in lijs park and provided them 

with ail comforts. 


After the-rainy season Maharakkhitu took leave of the king and when return inn to 
(be Himalayas stopped on tin way under the shade of a tree where the other asc. tjes tied 
of tin- bnumiful king and his sad childless state, Mahamkkhita perceived by his divine 
***** and assured them that the king would soon have a worthy sou. \ diam ^retic 
who was in the Company heard this and at once hurried to the king i» tell him this as if b 
himself had perceived it by divine insight. 


TV king was struck by his great power of seeing th- future as he took it m b4 . an( j 
him to stay on in his park. Honoured by the king he stayed there and V 

-surnamwl Dibbacakkhuka or the man of divine vision. But the sham ascetic spcm all h 

time in gardening, and amassed wealth stealthily by cultivating in the perk and selling tr» 
the market gardeners {greengrocers) vegetables and pot-herbs. 


ioon the Uodhisaxta was b,m as the king's son. who was called Spinaimssak™,^ 
He was bnoughtjup with ail possible Core. When the prince was seven yearn old the k 
hud to go to the frontier of his realm to quell a rebellion and Ik- asked his t « a!l l' 7? 
the needs of the azotic, Tfu- prince one day went to visit the ascetic awl found him b • 
gardening and seeing that he was worldly minded addressed him as he w.uiJd ^ ^ 
and went away without saluting him. 


a gardener 


The sham ascetic being Him put to shame, hre-ke his waterpot threw his t 

.ride, smeared hi. My »rtb <A w«pH op liu head and ponded to be in *i, JIT,! 

king Tetumnl. from th. *«ir that the prince Ms the cau* „[ m , lis 
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the tins ordered his servants to gp to the prince and -irike him dead with their sword* But 
prince requested them to take him to his lath® lo whom he explained how lit \md hut 
spoken iht- hire truth in calling the sham ascetic a gardener. The greengrocers and the 
hidden wealth in the bin wa> sufficient proof of the man's guilt* :rh ' k]T1 S li0lA ' r ‘ P' I,u < 
having ordered the execution of his guiltless son who, nevertheless. tired of life in * ^lis* 
hold, repaired to the Himalayas to live tl»c life of an anchorite, in spite of the cniruaties of 

his roml parents. 

The sculpture shows king Renw with his qWKn Sudhamma ami rctmue adoring (he 
ascetics headed by Mnharakkhita resting in the royal park for the rainy reason. Tire muti¬ 
lated scent* to the right top shows a man with curly hair busy with something like n hatchet. 
He appears to bo the sham ascetic busy in the garden watched by the prince. To the loft 
of this the sham ascetic watch s the king's servant - com ins sword m hand to strike tin- seven 
year-old prince lying on a couch. 

On die back is a lotus medallion somewhat injured. 

Ill B, 20 and H* Virtue rewarded, Suntci Jaiaku (pl.lv. figs. 1. 2 and 3: aBur¬ 
ges, 1. pi. jcxvii, fig. 6 illustrating the former alone).-Coping fragment partly mutilated 
(ill B, 201 showing a number of continuous scenes. To the extreme left is a tree, above 
the branches of which a child is held bv someone whose defaced head is visible. Standing 
beside the Lre© and begging tor the child an' a number of women fsortie of the figures Htv 
mutilated. To the right a turbaned man of princely form Ls carrying the child and is 
watched bv three women, one with hands in position to receive it. Above tills an elderly 
man U seated on wicker chair and is adored by a htthaued man and a man and woman of 
humble birth one -if whom has an offering for him in a vessel in her hand. Beyond this 
,s a king seated on a throne attended by a number of women, and a child is brought near 
him by a tor boned man* Next to this to the right there is a noble-looking man talking to 
a woman but the figures ant mostly broken and fragmentary. Lower down where also it is 
fragmentary can be seen heads of persons in a grove suggested by a tree near a wagon-roofed 
building, 

Thert* is an incomplete inscription on top. For details of this 51-* 1 p. 292. 

The back shows a piece of the (usual garland and in the bight two worshippers Rank a 
wheel above an empty throne. Tin-' lotus flower Imrder abow is beautifully executed. 

Fragment of coping (lHi B. 21, part of the previous (Me) showing parts ol lour com¬ 
partments. In the top left is a nuble-Iookmcr person on a chair contemplating or admiring 
something as may be seen hv his hand and attitude. In the next a similar person is seated 
emptying a pot on his head, while the figure of : an atunrUni to his left is broken. In on«- 
of the two panels below- there art* a man and woman of rank with some thing in their hands 
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and in the other a (?) [jidy with ulahnrare headdress, Th<- scene* on this are in continuation 
of the store depicted in the previous iragmeet to which this belongs and with which it must 
He studied. The interpretation is given therefore for both here. 

The sculptured scenes uii this coping fragment may be identified with the story of 
prince Mahapanada (J at aka iv. No. p. I»N) nhii-Ji is briefly this : 

Once tin prince of Uilhib, Brnnnnlramara. and princ Brehmadatta >?i Benares 
studied together at Takkasifa. When, after the ' om plot ion of their studies, they par n-d 
fur their respective kingdoms, they agreed to a match between iheir children if one had a ^on 
and the other a daughter. 

Soon Suruci became king and had a son also named Suruci, and Brahmadattn, had 
a daughter named Bnmedha- After Suruci"-; schooling was finished his father sent won! 
it» Brahmadatia, his old friend, to give his beautiful and wise daughter to his sun as wife. 
Th« king of Benares agreed to give her in marriage Lo prince Stmici but he laid * condition 
that she should be the only wife of the prince who should marry on other. The prince who 
heard of the great beauty of the princess readily agreed and soon they wed-led. 

Suruci was now made king tmd Jived happily with his queen. But a long time 
elapsed without a child being born to them. The townsfolk were dejected over this and 
requested the king tu perpetuate his line by marrying other princesses. But the prince 
having given his word not to marry another would not think of it. His viri umis queen 
Sumedha now saw that she should intervene and herself got him married to a number of 
damsels. But yet no son was born. The wives of the king and 5um«4ha oflfered all sort , of 
vows and prayed to every possible deity for a son. At last by the glory of Surncdhas virtue 
Sakka’s dwelling trembled and he paused and considered how he could fulfil her desire. 
Hi! saw a young god Salakara. who, like Uh father of the Same name, had been a reed maker 
in his previous birth, when both of them had offered food and built a hot of rushes for 
Paccekabuddhas, As a result of thin merit they had In ert reborn in heaven. Perceiving 
that thi- younger N'alakara would become the Tathagsta, Sakka saluted him and requested 
him in Income the sun of quern Sumedha, whose virtue was great, and obtained his consent 
after promising him the best of palaas to compensate for life in the world that fi. considun-d 
lonLlisonie. 

Sakka-now proceeded to Uhl park id king Suruci in the guise of a sage, and. soaring 
above the women, naked who among them required 3 child. All of them lifted their hands 
and asked for the promised child. But Safcka replied that he could give suns only to tlv 
viituous. They now 4 dir«cied him to Summed!* who was a model of virtue and approaching 
her they made her aware of the presence of h sage who promised the boon of a M n to the 
virtuous. Tin queen now interrogated Sakha and in answer to his quest Ions recounted 
her virim-s. Pleased with her, Sakka assured her :< son and vanished. 
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$oon the queen conceived and gain- birth to a son tailed Mahapanada and people 
from far and near brought him presents- The prince was brought up magnificently and 
when lie was sixteen was quite accomplished. The king now thought ol making his son 
king and «mt for those skilled in divining lucky spots to select a site for ho. palace. Sakka'* 
throne now grew hot and ™ he summoned VLaakamma to build a grand palace for prince 
Mahap&nada. This was soon accomplished by a tap on the earth with his staff and a magni¬ 
ficent palace was ready for the prince, Three ceremonies were done together for Maba- 
panada. the consecrating of the palace- the ceremonial sprinkling and the ceremony of bus 
marriage. There was great feasting and merriment which was unusually prelong«l a, no 
♦umbkr or dancer could make the prince laugh; and the assembly would not break up without 
ihe prince laughing at least oner. Finally Sakka sent a divine dancer whose unusual hali- 
b.*1y dance rent the assembly into cohesions of laughter and brought a smih even in the 
prince’s face. Thus ended the festival* 

Tire sculpture shows to the extreme left Sakka with a child (the figures are mutilated i 
above a tree beneath which a number of women with hands lifted up ask for th'e child. Tht 
trrt . stiggeuts the park whore the wives of Sunici bog for the boon of a son. Sakka s question 
as to whether any one desired a child is indicated by the child shown m his hand. Quer n 
Sunn-dim is seated separately a lutle to the right. Being appraised by a lady shown beside 
her Of the prince of a person conferring the boon of a son, the queen stands up and hows 
tlJ Sa kka who turns towards her and ask; her also whether she warn, a *m-ihe son being 
indicated by the child in his hands. The queen is shown wearing a beautiful lotus-shaped 
cMZrnani on her head. Obviously she fcSfc him of her virtue and claims the boon. Above 
thi ; a Pacceknbuddha is adored and offered food tn a hut of rushes by the senior Nalakm 
wilh a woman, probaby hfe wife, and bis son, shown as a magnificent youth to indicate the 
high quality of his future births. The reed walls of the hut are suggestive ot the Nalakara’s 
craft. To the right of this a son is born to tht- king. The seem* beyond is, in all probability, 
the discussion between king Sunici and his wife Sumedha about their son, now a youth, 
for whom just before the ceremonial sprinkling they desired to build a magnificent palace. 
Sunwdka the virtuous quern listens to the king with hands joined in respect. The slab 
is bmken here but the story is continued on the next fragment which is. fortunately preserved. 

Here (III B, 21) in the first panel to the left then’ is obviously VUsakamma seated with 
a staff in his hand with which he created the magnificent palace. His right hand which is 
in an attitude gf admiral inn sun gests the magnificence of the palace he is about to create The 
ties t scene shows the prince seated and pourning a jar of ceremonial water brought by attend¬ 
ants one Of whom {mutilated) is shown standing hvsldu him {the sculpture is unfortunately 
broken beyond it). Lower down the prince and his newly wedded wife are shown together 
to the left and to the right is the scene of tumblers and dancers. Their bundles—such as 

30 
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art: usually carried by tumbler*—an- suspended from crooked pegs, above- 

Two bijght lamps are shown on either side of a richly dressed danse use whose hands arc 
thrown about in dan re gestures (the lower asaies are also broken}. 

TlHi hack lIH B. 2l) shows the usual garland with excellent decoration ; one the square 
shield on it there is n representation of the worship of the throne and pillar surmounted 
by wheel Above, in the bight, is an octagonal pillar with leafy m P from which issue three 
dwarf ynk&lias In worshipful attitude. 


Ill if. 22. The Presents of King Bandhuma, introduction in Vessantara lataka (pi, xkv. 

fig. 2).-Cro5s-bar with centra] disc and projection heynml for letting into the mortices of 

the rail pillar on cither side. The scene in the medallion shows a king in court to whom 
presents an' offered. The kingis seated at ease on a thrum- which shelters a dwarf, hb 
foot resting on a stool, and is attended by women with charms. To his right U seated a 
woman of rank attended by maids in waiting. Another woman, also probaby of rank. 
Stemb near the throne in an attitude of wonder. Below, m front of the king, are peg** in 
tunics Offering prints including garlands and a small casket, A number of men including 
a noble-loo kuiK youth are approaching the king through mi arched gat,- adjoining the palace. 
Iwyond which are stationed a horse and an elephant, the mahout lying idly on hb annual. 

The scene represented m this installation can Ire identified as from the story «f ktnir 
Bandliutna'h daughters (Jntaka vi, Mo. 547. p. 247>: _- 


Once during the time of Buddha Vipasst a certain king sent two valuable present* to 
king Bandhnma who ruled from the city of Baudhumati- The presents consisted of Vi l 0 stly 
golden wreath and precious sandalwood. The king gave: the prints to hi, Lwo daughters 
the sandalwood to the elder and the tower wreath to the younger. But both of them resolved 
nof to use those precious things themselves but to present thrtn to Vipassi who was dwell!,,* 
in the deer-park of Khcma. Tire king consenting, lhe elder prince proceeded with tire 
imtdalwobd. powdered and filled in a box, which she sprinkled on the person of the 
and in his cell, preying that m a future birth she might be the mutfaes of a [iuddh i and tire 
younger one placed the goT&n wreath on tire sage preying that she should h*w a similar 
ornament on her neck till such time as she attained sainthood. The prayer was grant «1 

Tlu elder princess was born in one of her Utter births a s Phusati the imiha oi Vessan 
tara and later as Mayadevi ihe mother of Buddha. The other princess was hn t[l , t l * 
daughter of king Kiki with a golden necklet on her neck and attamcl sainthood in her sixteeMh 
y^rmi hcamg a pious utterance of the Master. This story of Pftusati ; n h , i " ,1 

is related in the V^antara jataka. “ ^ formcr llirth 


Tire sculpture shows king Band hum a on his thimre. with the hi ,1k of l; c „ . 

right and behind him. those ol tire pair behind the sides ol tire throne each Wi v ' ^ T 
M. including the kmg, are nude the waist band. On the kin^p^^ 
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of Ids court is introducing the messenger* sent by the king of another country to convey his 
two gifts — the golden wreath anti the sandalwood—ami It is noticeable that the strangers- 
are all fully clothed. Dr. Gravely observes these facts and makes the following observations 
about the figure. 41 Out* of them, no doubt the prince or nobleman, leading them, wears a 
royal headdress and reHsnbte facially king Bandhuma and hi* cimrlfce* He holds his 
hands together in salutation to the king. The rest have broad noses and thick hair of which 
two 4 ir three i vp* art: easily distinguishable, tin 1 most distinctive bang in, ck>*- ends. The 
man being introduced to the king at the moment of the picture is evidently the captain of 
the guard with sword and shield, and the wreath and casket are being presented by four 
boys. The figure on the leader's right, who is shown like him saluting the king is puzzling as, 
though his face and hairresembJe those-of the visitors, he wears nothing above the waist. 
:i* is proved by his clearly shown navel. The others are no doubt the members of the leader's 
retinue. Their features and the closely curled hair of many of iliem seem to indicate that 
that ariist w ished to emphasise ilitrir coining from another kingdom by giving them the 
physical i haractcristics of the early Negrito Indians, some Tribes of whom may still have 
had kingdoms of tin h own when thi* sculputre was produced,” 

The wieath offered from a jew elled tray and the cartel, tlm receptacle of the precious 
sandalwood, are. clearly shown. The two noble ladies, one seated near the king and -the 
other slanding beside her, arc the princesses who received ihe prewnts ami honoured the 
sage. 

The back bears circular lotus medallion, 

J*. 

Ill B, 23- ViJhura Hut HTsc One, Vidhumpandiia [ataka (pi. Jill v, figs- 1 and 2 and 
pi. xlv, fig. 11 also Burge?s 1, pi. xxii, tigs. 1 and 2).—Coping stone with successive scenes 
on the inner side badly weather-worn. To the extreme left a nagamja with hands held 
in anjoii is taking leave of a man on a seal and is proceeding with other companions, a 
vfwuimkil leading the wav. On the top a lady stands at eas* conversing with a man on 
horseback who is hurrying away beyond a mountain followed by dwarf vaksha attendants. 
Beyond this is an arched gateway and a court of a king seated frith his counsellors. Next 
to this thi horse-rider turns back, this time with a noble-lucking man dinging to his horse 
bv the tail- Beyond the court scene the horse is shown still on its way back, and near the 
mountain, which has a huge peak are two tuibaned men one throwing the other head down- 
wiirf j.„ Later, one of the same two discourses, and the other listens. Next, both are on 
horseback adored by a nagaxaja. 

The story carved on this coping fragment has been identified as Vidlmrapandita Jataka 
(vi. No. 545, p. 126) by Dr, Vogel in his additional notes to his Indian Serpent Lore (p. 286), 
Tb'* story bntBy narrated runs thus :—- 

King Dhananjaya Korabb.i who ruled the Kura kingdom from his capital Indnpau a 
had a remarkably intelligent minister named Vidhura pandit a who advised him in all matter:* 
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spiritual and temporal. His voice was so sweet and his discourses so eloquent that itm 
kings of jambadipa were spell-bound when tiny listened to him. Four hnus>’holders of 
Kalacampa in the kingdom "f Ang.i, who heard of the glory of Sakka, the king of the ti-ljus, 
the king of the supannas and Dhananjaya Korabba, from ascetics whom they entertained with 
aim’., conceived a desire each for a particular heavenly abode. When they died after doing 
many works of merit one of them was bom as Sakka, another as the king of the nagaa, the 
third as the supamva 1 king and the last as t hr- son of king Dhaminjiiyu* Tin Ivombba prince on 
succeeding to his father's throne honoured the advkeof Vidhurapatidlta and ruled righteously. 
He was fatuous for his skill in dice. Our day iw suxidvnt would have it, Lin." Kumbha, Sakha 
the supantia king and Vanin* the nagaraja retired to the sclfeam'- garden lot rnaliuiiou. 
^Tirin they rose to depart to their respective plans, they looked at >>iv JiTiotln-r, and the old 
affection being revived in their hearts, they exchanged greetings and sitting in a pleasant spot 
discussed the superior nature of the virtues of tacit. Coming to no definite conclusion 
and hearing from Korahba of the wisdom of Vidhurapandita they went to him to get their 
problem solved. Seated <m an elevated seat Vklhurapaudita asked each of ihvm to name 
his special virtue. The nag* spoke of forbearance, the gam da of gen dm ess. Sakka of control 
of passion and Korabba of freedom from obstacles to religious perfection. Vidbiirapandita 
declared all these four to be essential virtues of an ascetic. Highly pleased with his decision 
the four kings gave him valuable presents before they left him. 


On his return home the naga king was asked by his queen VimaJa about the jewel 
•ornament which mbs missing on his neck and learnt from him that it was presented i„ 
Vidluirapaniliu the brilliant minister of Korahba, She immediately longed fg hear Vidhura- 
pandita discourse on the law. Pretending to lie sick she took to bed and asked her husband 
to procure her Vidhurapandita’s heart which alone could cure her* As the uaga ^ 
and pondered how impossible a task it was to gut the heart of I he sag* his beautiful daughter 
approached hint and learnt lli.- cno»: of his trouble. Requested by hi r father i , h , 
mother's life, she sped that night to the Himalaya, which she decorated with sw«t *1^"“ 
aow^ra, null iwig a song inviting any gallant naga, gandhahba, or kirn punish a capable ut 
.getting Vidhlira's heart to woo her . » his wife, The youth Puattaka ih e nephew of 
Vcssavona, was riding on his valuable stead Hearing her snug he replied' that he Wim1 1 
procure for her what she wanted and take her as his wife. With her he went to the 
nagamja, promtaitd him the tv art of Vidhurapamlita and mounting his thfrughbred soed 
I n da pa tt a- But just before he started for that city he went to his unde Vessavana who was 
busy settling a dispute, since without his permission he could not go- Veasavan i dec' led 
tire disput- and asked one of the disputants to go. Taking this a* address.-ilio him PunmiL 
left for the Karu kingdom taking with him an exceedingly precious jewel. On KTchinu th* 
kingdom he made straight for the king's court where he showed the king the wferi-. 
and the magnificent horse as, Objects to be won. The king was fasdnaied by the* JL... t 
everything except his person and state umbrella, and bt^an the game with Puimaka Korahba 


fc Supumia ls a nyrtooyjrj for i'ariuLi. 
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cast the dice, but they fell against him, since his guardian deity who should have averted 
the mishap was scared away by the yakkha* Punnaka now demanded V idhurapandita of 
the king whom the king priced as his own life. The king and Punnaka now proceeded to 
Vidhura to get the question of Punnaka’s claim on the sage settled* The decision was in 
favour of the yakkha and the king gave away the sage to Punnaka but not without hearing 
him preach the law. Vidhurapandita now requested Punnaka to come to his house, where, 
with the latter’s permission, he stayed for three days instructing his people in the right 
course of conduct* 


At the end of the period Punnaka mounted his steed and asked Vidhura to hold firmly 
to the tail of the animal which forthwith soared aloft making towards Kalagiri- Here the 
vakkha, anxious to get his heart, tried to frighten him to death by assuming various fantastic 
shapes* Failing in his purpose, he seized Vidhura and, holding him head downwards, tried 
to kill him by flinging him from the hilltop. The sage realising the evil intention of the 
yakkha asked him the reason for his attempting to kill him. On hearing the yakkha’s reply 
the sage at once understood what Vimala meant by his heart and requested Punnaka to 
raise him up to enable him to reveal his heart—the laws of good men. The yakkha, anxious 
to hear them, at once lifted him and set him on a seat on the top of the mountain when the sage 
described to him the rules of right conduct. The yakkha now repented his action, in trying 
to kill Vidhura and without any more thought of the naga maiden offered to take the sage back 
to Indapatta* But the sage insisted on his taking him to the nagaloka and the yakkha placing 
him on a seat behind him on his horse carried him to the naga king. Arrived at the palace 
of the naga the sage fearlessly addressed that king and discoursed to him on the merits of 
virtuous actions* The delighted king of the nagas learning from the sage that he was won 
fairly by Punnaka took him to his queen who with her hands folded in reverence greeted him. 
Irandati the princess was now given in marriage to Punnaka who with great joy and gratitude 
carried the sage back to the land of the Kurus where he was welcomed eagerly by the king 
with all his hosts around him. 

The scene on the extreme left shows Vidhura on a low seat. There are four persons of 
noble birth opposite him, one of them with snake hoods, all outstanding personalities. A 
group of followers are shown behind them and a vatnanika. is showing the way before them* 
Obviously this represents the four kings taking leave of Vidhurapandita after consulting 
him regarding their doubts on the question of their individual merits. The next scene is a 
little towards the right at the top. A beautiful lady, Irandati, is talking to a person on a horse, 
Punnaka. Other semi-divine beings are soaring into the sky on strange steeds. These may 
be taken to be the kimpurushas near Vepulla mountain whence the yakkha got the precious 
gem which he staked along with his horse when he played dice with the king of the Kurus* 
But the mountain here should be taken to represent more the Black mountain where the 
yakkha attempted to kill the sage ; and that scene is actually shown in the carving on the side 
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° 1 tllc hUt But m mountain top wts the purposes of both scenes; and as it t*n Ik- 
conveniently taken for both, the sculptor may be congratulated for his ingenious method of 
laconic representation- Again we find Puitnaka on horseback speeding towards a gat sway 
attended by dwarfish yakkhas. This tomna represents the outergate r>f the palace of th*‘ king 
of Kurus. V.dlmra is shown coming out from the gateway. In the hall next to die gate 
ts seated king Korabba summrided by his Queens and a bust of men, hi.- officers and noblemen 
at court. The scene b.evidently that of Vidlmra taking leave of the king in his place alt* , 

llm * f ayBin his . . . the consent of the yakkha that « him in the 

of dire with Korabba, Ihe qua** and officer, at court are lamenting tin departure 
oJ the sage who is respectfully fluting his master. The gateway scene should W taken a* 
ranirng next. The earring to the extreme right shows Punnsika on horseback earning away 
Vidhura. who m accordance with tin- instruction of the yaldtha is dinging to the'tail nf the 

" l "Jf , ^ t atte “^ are a ' ing 4l0D S Willi Puimaka, The story now proceed* from 
right to left aU along the fewer half of the panel and naturally the direction of the horse i. 
also changed liy the sculptor. The sculptor's method i, ingenious and to make US doubly 
ot his mtentiui, he has repeated the .eerie just beneath and to the left of the doorway 
Tlie next scene shows the yakkha holding Vidlmm head downwards with the intention nf 

th IlTi— ‘ J! r hlCh 15 mUn ° dktely lwhind ilim ‘ Thc panel beside it show. 

T ytX llT ?7u' ° iT arW M ““ 3aee ‘ Next to thls l 'vo men arc stated on a horse 

die yakkha and V,dlmra. They have reacted the world of the nagas since the nagamja k 

shown standing and adonim the sage. That the *ge is discoursing to the king on7)1™ 
can be easily inferred trom the attitude of his right hand. 

There is an inscription on the top. For details see p. 292. 

Th t to t t r h„w, th. usual garland Camt d a, interval, by fanr teh 

Z' : * d0ral T th - “ lUI,a ^ » 3 riddg worships t 5 carved in till-biehi - 

at both ends, and m the rest, the adorationof the win**-] ,n ™n k o , . Ilu ■ 

th, .taut wa«d»g and tending nfto 

Mucilinda. represented half snake half human and ffank.-d bv wornra 7»T7» -™ thu 1iafia 
Buddha as he protects him. are th, them, for £££ Tli* 'T' ^ 
square shield? are shown the adoration of a vase, a scene from n h m r t f CirCtlUr and two 
visit of Suddhodana toMayadcvi, the adoration .if tte Bodhi traMvith llm ’ 
a scene from a story, probably of Udayati* and s* nia vat,. Ther - i i 7 ^ 

lotoses and a similar lower ,-ne of estiuMtelv worked , * lively top bofder of 

pattern. , 1 ‘ "° rked *““** ^"S between creeper 

lit B, 24- Iht Stoty 0 / l idhurapanditu, VidhuratanAit* t-i / / , 

I-'rafimnn. q. cro.s-Sar shi.wingpart«( a mriallioncnntj^ J a 'll _ 
In th. tat MM nn-fiv. to faring, J 


a man 
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treated beyond, on a riiitd seat, the figures are broken and lost- In the scene to t)u. right 
is a horse whose rider is completely mutilated and lost except for his feet rfhich just touch 
t be head of t lie first ol the two dwarfs below* 

Mr. T. X- Ramachandran take* the latter scene to be a representation of prince Suldhar- 
tfia’s flight on his horse Kanthaka whoso hoofs were caught by yahkhas to avoid the least 
sound as he escaped. But this is not jjossible as in that case the first scene cannot be explained. 
Further the yakshas are not holding the hoofs of the horse. 

The Hxnc in this fragment of medallion may be identified as from the story of \ idhutti- 
png-lita. 1 he story » given on p. 235 where sculpture on a long coping fragment which 
has this Jafaka for its theme is explained. 

There art- in the medallion two men addressing each other with their hands raised. 
They me playing dice which they have just cast. Both the dice may be seen on the rectangular 
board beyond them above, t hey are Punnaka and king Korabba, Beside them are ■ dioi 
court icis'and ministers- Beyond the pillar outside wait Funnaka's valuable horse and Ins 
dwarfish yak kbit attcudanis- 

11113,25. Vidhura the Wfe* One, Vidhurapanftitct JSietka (pi- sxix. fig. 2).— Cress- 
bar with circular medallion showing a dignified tnrbaned person robed like Buddha sealed 
on throne opposite a pleasure pond full of lotuses and geese, preaching to nagas and nagirns 
who adore him. Above are dwarf yakshas following, in the air above, a steed whose rider s 
feet are just seen. Though damaged the contour of the legs of more th;m the one rider on 
the same animal may be distinguished. 

The sculpture in the medallion may be identified as a scene from the story of Vnlhura 
titii wi oru j * Tlii story is given on p- 235* 

The centra! figure represents Vidhara sealed on a magnificent throne and preaching to 
tin. king of the nngas and his que*n- The scene above which is much damaged show* the 
arrival of Vidhuia. Tin? yokshn Punnaka on the horee accompanied by his dwarfish follows 
■s shown. Tnfortunately it is only the hind part of the horse and the legs of Punnaka on : In: 
steed that can be seen. The rest is obliterated. But it i* clear what it is meant to represmt- 
Thc pleasures of the nag a kingdom are indicated by the beautiful lotus lake carved in tb> 
foreground with flareirjgtws and geese swimming about. 

The back shows the usual lotus medallion. 

C. Uprights from Rail* 

Wiili both titles preserved r—III C, 1— Lower part of broken rail pillar showing half-lot us 
over a border composed of lion and maknra on either side of a central foliage design which 
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they approach. The half-lotus and the four animals in the border are also repeated on the 
back. Mortices have been cut in the sides of the pillar for taking in the lenticular edges' 
of cross-bars. 


Ill C, 2. Lower part of rail pillar with half-lotus medallion on both sides over border 

of foliage and flowers, one on each side issuing from the mouth of a single makara at one end. 

Ill C, 3.—Lower part of rail pillar broken and badly weather worn showing half-lotus 
medallion above a border of foliage, animals and birds on one side, and plain foliage and 
flowers issuing from the mouth of a terminal dwarf (much damaged) on the other. 

Ill C, 4. (Burgess 2, pi. xv g).—Lower part of upright showing half-lotus medallion on 
both sides over a border of animals-^lephants and griffins rushing through foliage issuin- 
from the mouths of terminal makara and dwarf yaksha on one side and winged lions between 
foliage pattern issuing from a single terminal makara on the other. Legs of mutilated figure 

can be seen above the half-lotus medallion at one end on one side. For inscription below 
can ing on one side see p. 292. 


Ill C, 5. (Burgess 1 pi. xm, figs. 1 and 2).—Lower part of upright showing half-lotus 
medallion above border of lotuses and foliage issuing from the mouth of markara terminal, 
on both sides. Above this there are three upright panels. The central one on one side 
show's two women adoring Buddha suggested by the empty throne with feet below a tree 
(broken above the trunk); and legs of a man on a crocodile of unusual type noted and 
pointed out by Dr. Burgess as occurring in one other case (Fergusson, pi. Ixx) can be seen 
in each of the other two panels. On the other side, three beautifully carved noble-lookin* 
persons (figures are broken above the trunk) are shown in the central panel adoring Buddha 
who is represented by his feet imprinted on the ground; a similar worshipper carrying a bow 

stands on a crocodile in the panel to the left and the feet of broken figures are to be seen in 
the one to the right. ° 

III C, 6 —Lower part of rail pillar showing mutilated half-lotus on both sides over 
border of spar* fohage tssumg from the mouths of terminal makatas. A central leaf pattern 
on^one side and similarly a vase with foliage on the other are flanked by two approach^ 

III C, 7.—Lower part of rail pillar badly worn on th« l • 

half-lotus over an ornamented band of foliage and birds issuing from the “mouih of ^ i* 

makara terminal. The border around the half-lotus on the back show- , a single 

griffins well worked but unfortunately worn. ° £ 1,0ns 

jr 

With inner side preserved : III C. 8.—Frairment nfr,;i „ni„ , . 

medallion and a number of beautifully carved turbaned men below. ° f * btUS 
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III C, 9—Fragment of rail pillai showing a single flute to the extreme left below a lotus- 
medallion. To the right of two turbaned men of rank on a seat with their right hands raised 
in gesticulation (hand is all that is left of the second man) is another turbaned man, probably" 
a counsellor, seated similarly with cloak covering his chest and one of his shoulders. Below 
are two others seated with hands raised in gesticulation. 

Ill C, 10.— Fragment of rail pillar showing part ol the upper half medallion and a few 
figures in two of the three flutes immediately below. In a small semi-circular panel within 
the half-lotus, Buddha is depicted seated on a throne, attended by a chauri-bearer and adored 
by a worshipper, both to the right. The corresponding figures to the left are destroyed* 
The scenes in the flutes below' are from a harem ; a prince and princess are seated on a 
common seat and are attended by women carrying chauries and cornucopia. In this and 
in the subsequent panel the kahcukt is easily recognized by his peculiar headgear over 
an aged and wrinkled face. 

Ill C, 11.—Lower part of rail pillar with three mutilated and weathered sculptured 
flutes immediately above the lower half-lotus. The first panel to the left shows a prince — 
broken above the waist —seated with his wife on a common seat. To the left opposite him. 
is a woman on a wicker seat with her hands joined in adoration. To the right a kneeling 
woman is offering something. The next panel shows a lady of high rank— mostly muti¬ 
lated—seated on a chair, her feet resting on a footrest attended by women that stand and 
sit around her. Opposite her have been figures, now lost, except for that of a man with 
hands joined in adoration seated opposite her on the ground. She is evidently listening to 
some religious discourse since all the figures including her attendants are in an attitude of 
devotion. In the third and last panel a woma n (mutilated) is kneeling at the feet of a distin¬ 
guished personage (mutilated and broken above the thighs). The anklets and feet of another 
woman standing nearby are just visible. Below the half-lotus is the usual creeper border 
w-ith makara terminals. 

Ill C, 12 (pi. xxviii, fig. 3).—Fragment of rail pillar showing the left end of a medallion 
in which life in a royal harem is beautifully shown- A lady is seated on a chair, her feet 
resting on a foot stool, while others beyond—now broken—recline on a couch. Lower 
down a woman plays on the vtnd from her seat, another keeps time similarly seated—the 
figures beyond are lost. A woman kneels before the virid player as she offers her something 
in a vessel; immediately behind her is a woman seated on the ground and contemplating 
at ease the melodies of music. 

Ill C, 13 (pi. lviii, fig. 3; also Burgess 1, pi. xiv, fig. 2).—Fragment from rail pillar 
showring a small fraction of a medallion with figures carved in it The scene is one of certain 
worshippers adoring a central figure now lost. A lady in a chair, two kneeling men, the 
feet and jewelled waist of a seated woman in the foreground and offerings in a basket are 
all the figures left in the fragment. This fragment came on top of other fragments one of 
which is here figured (III B, 10). This is clear in the picture given by Dr. Burgess. 

31 
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II ith outer side presetted * III C, I4—Part of rail pillar with border below showing 
a lion and makara on either side of a central floral design which they approach. Above the 
border is the usual half-lotus liusilwllion with petals elaborately worked. Further up where 
the slab is broken only three feet uf two of the three dwarfs who should have adorned the 
panels are preserved. Hall-lotuses fhuk the half medallion near the top. 

III C, 15.. — I- ragmen t uf rail pillar sliuwing hall- lotus medallion with a border »>f running 
bulls on top. 

Ill C, 16. — Fragment of rail pillar showing half-lotus medallion with border of fiord 
design below running around a central group of lotuses- 

ill C, 17.— Fragment of rail piilar showing the lower half-lotus over a border of foliage 
.and lotuses issuing from the mouth of terminal makaras one of which is lost. 

ill C, l8 (llurgess l, pi* NVi, tig. i ). Fragment of rail pillar showing part tif the lower 
Iiaif disc above a border of foliage issuing from the mouth of terminal makaras in the 
interspaces ol which sport two lions anil a grithn. The central disc of the lotus show's a 
five-hooded naga. 

in C, 19, Fragment of rail pilkr showing part of lotus medallion and fluted parts 
with leafy design- 

111 C, 20.— fragment of rail pillar showing wavy pattern on top and bottom of flutes 
.(only the firet and part of second is preserved) above lotus medallion with fine creeper border 
m which animals are interworked (partly mutilated and lost). 

Ill C, 21 (pi. xl, fig. 1 ; also Rea 1. pi, jtxxvih),-^Central part of rail pillar with lotus 
medallion and flanking lily to the left top immediately below wavy pattern and similar lily 
to the lower right end. The central knob of the lotus (partly mutilated) lias a seated winged 
lion (with head broken) and the medallion itself has a lovely hurth r of creejier with flower 
and foliage issuing from and entering the month of two makaras back to back with dwarf 
riders; animals, real and mythical, and birds are cleverly introduced in tht interspaces. 
This is a fine example of decorative work of the period. 

Ill C, 22._X.nwer part of broken rail pillar showing half-lotus oyer a Invader composed 
of four-petalled and circular flower Thera are three flutes above this and lower e,h- e „f 
the central medallion which is broken. 

HI C, 23.— Lower par. of broken rad pillar show ing half-bltis over a weathered bonier 
of chequered pattern. fluted space, and lower pan of eentral Jotua medallion. with a beautiful 
border composed of strands with circular clasps at regular intervals. 

Ill C. 24-Rail pillar, broken towarda the top. showing ball-lot n. on a border comnroed 
of line of beads running in a., undulating manner not in mrves but in horizontal and v. rtir.1 
lines forming many squares. Between the fluted space alx>ve (here it is broken) and below 
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Ls & lotus medallion, with beautiful creeper border an end of which is held in the trunk of an 
elephant fish, jaUbhct, whence it proceeds* Half -blossomed lotuses are shown at llm comers 
of the lotus medallions. 

Ill C, 25.—Lower part of rail pillar showing half-lotus over » border composed of 
triangles with fan-shaped patterns in them. Above the flutes is part of a tower edge (the 
rest is lost) of the central loin- medallion with lovely border composer l -if a connected series 
of svastikas with four-detailed flowers in the interspaces. 

Ill C, 26.— -Lower pint of rail pillar showing half-lotos above border of four -pe* tailed 
flowers and part of the lower edge of beautiful border of central medallion above the dates, 

III C, 27. — Lower fragment of rail pillar showing just the half-lotus over two narrow 
borders, one of petals and the other of triangles with fan pattern arranger! in them. 

iftC.28 _Lower fragment of rail pillar showing on one side half-lotus on a border 

composed of triangles with fan pattern arranged in them. 

Ill C, 29._ Huge iincurved lower part of rail pillar with three large letters incised on 

one side. For details see p. 292, 

D. Cross-bars. 

IfiJ/t both sides preserved: III D, 1 -Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion on both 
sides with, however, variation in design which is always the case. 

HI D, 2. _Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion on both sides. 

Ill P. 3. _Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion on both sides. 

HI D. 4.— Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion on both sides. 

HID. 5.—Crossbar with circular lotus medallion on both sides. 

Ill D, 6.— Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion on both sides. 

Ill D. 7 — Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion on both sides. 

Uf g._ Cross-bar showing circular lotus medallion on both sides (the other side 

may be seen in the adjoining gallery through the wall into which it is built). 

HID 9._Cross-bar with weathered lotus medallion. On the projection to the left 

Is an inscription. For details ace p. 292. 

To the back is a lotus medallion. 

Ill D. 10-—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

To the back is similar lotus medallion, 

HI D, 11._Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

To the back is similar lotus medallion broken towards left top. 
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Ill D, 12.— Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion the central boss of which is absent. 

To the back is similar medallion with central boss broken. 

Ill D, 13 (Burgess 1, pi. xiii, fig. 3).—Cross-bar with lotus medallion whose smaller 
•closed petals form a thick band around the first circle of petals about the central boss. 

To the back is a lotus medallion with left side damaged. 

Ill D, 14.— Mutilated cross-bar showing lotus medallion on one side, and on the other, 
princely men wearing turbans and women adoring, towards the right end of the medallion 
where a bit of the sculpture is preserved. For details of inscription towards the right end 
-of the projection of the cross-bar, see p. 293. 

Ill D, 15.—Cross-bar showing lotus medallion on one side. The lotus on back is 
•effaced- But towards the top left end of the back and also in the middle there is inscription 
dor details of which see p. 293. 

With one side preserved : III D, 16.—Cross-bar showing lotus medallion. 

Ill D» 17. Mutilated cross-bar with lotus medallion. It is not clear whether this is 
cross-bar or a medallion on the back of an upright. If it is medallion on the back of a rail 
pillar, probably of III A, 9, it is part of that. But Burgess does not describe the pillar as 
having anything on the back, and being fixed in the wall it is impossible to see whether it 
belongs to the upright. It however looks like a cross-bar. 

HI D. 18 (Burgess 1, pi. xvii, fig. 1 ).—Cross-bar showing usual lotus medallion and a 
small svastika incised at the top of the projection to the right. 

Ill D, 19—Cross-bar showing circular lotus medallion. 

HI 20. (Burgess 1, pi. xix, fig, 3).—Cross-bar with lotus medallion in whose central 
Tcnob is incised the figure of a small stupa. Towards the lower left was an inscription of 
which some letters remain. For particulars see p. 293. 

Ill D, 21.—Cross-bar with lotus medallion. The lower left projection had an inscription 
■of which a few letters remain. For particulars see p. 293. 

Ill D, 22.—Fragment of cross-bar with lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 23.—Cross-bar with lotus medallion whose border is composed of numerous 
fan-shaped frills. For details of inscription on projection to the left top see p. 294. 

Ill D, 24.—Cross-bar with lotus medalljpn. The upper part of the right end has an 
inscription for details of which see p. 294. 

Ill D. 25—Part of cross-bar with lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 26—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

Ill D. 27—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 
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III D, 28.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 29.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 30.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

1IID, 31.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 32.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 33.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion, 

III D, 34.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

. I 

III D, 35.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion. 

Ill D, 36.—Cross-bar with circular lotus medallion- 

III D, 37.—Cross-bar showing lotus medallion weathered and mutilated to the left. 

Ill D, 38.—Cross-bar showing lotus medallion worn and mutilated on one side. 

Ill D, 39.—Cross-bar with lotus medallion on one side and inscription on the lower 
right projection. For details see p. 294. 

Ill D, 40.— Fragment of cross-bar with lotus medallion with inscription on right top 
projection for details of which see p. 294. 

Ill I), 41.—Cross-bar showing lotus medallion and inscription to the top left projection. 
For details of this see p- 294. 

Ill D, 42.—Piece of cross-bar showing part of lotus medallion with inscription. 
For details see p, 295. 

E. Coping. 

With both sides preserved : III E, I.—Fragment of coping with worn sculpture on 
both sides. The inner side shows a king on his throne attended by two women, with chauris 
in the central panel and part of a tiee and top of city gateway in adjacent panels. 

The outer side of the fragment which is let into the' wall sculptured part is however 
visible) shows part of broken garland proceeding in upward and downward curves with a 
dhannacakra, flanked by standing worshippers in the bight. 

Ill E, 2 (Burgess 1, pi. xxviii, fig. 3),—Coping fragment badly mutilated, showing at the 
extreme right end a pillar surmounted by trisula (suggestive of Buddha) adored by devotees. 
Beyond this is a new scene; an elephant issues from between two attalas of a city gateway 
and approaches an ornamental arched gate. On the elephant is a man of noble bearing. 
A turbaned horseman and two footsoldiers suggest a procession. Beyond the arched gate 
from which emerge a man with an umbrella and a devotee, are other worshippers of rank, 
one of whom carries offerings. Beyond the wall in continuation of the city-gate towers are 
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an elephant and horse suggestive of many others which are lost, the slab being broken beyond, 
this- It is possible as Dr. Burgess suggests that this and another piece (1, pi- xxvii, fig. 5) 
may have belonged to the same slab. 

For a few letters of an inscription on this too weatherworn to be made out see p. 295. 

The back shows the usual garland which,here bears a circular shield composed of four 
trisulas. In the bight above there is the empty throne surmounted by the wheel adored by 
two worshippers. The hand of the garland bearer is all that is left of his figure. 

Ill E, 3 (pi. Ivi, figs. 1 and 2 ; also Burgess 1. pi. xxiv. fig. 1 and 2).—Coping slab, badlj 
mutilated and damaged in front, showing a magnificent battle scene full of chariots, with, 
warriors shooting arrows therefrom, charioteers managing the steeds all the while, horsemen 
attacking horsemen of the opposite force and infantry fighting back those of their rank. 
The deadly havoc done by elephants on the battle-field can also be seen in the terrible onrush 
of the animal trampling and tearing all before it. 

An inscription that must have run the whole length below the carving is unfortunately 
lost except towards the end where also it is greatly damaged. For details see p. 295. 

i 

The back, which is better preserved, shows a flower garland dragged out of a crocodile’s 
mouth in opening which a normal yaksha and yakshi tug hard. Further on the garland is 
borne by three bearers. In ths two upper bights are three devas carrying the turban of 
prince Siddhartha in a tray and three dwarfs carrying three lion busts in a tray. A circular 
shield with trisula pattern around a wheel and a square one with winged lions, makaras and 
foliage worked in it adorn the garland at points. 

Ill E, 4 (pi. xlvii, fig. 2; also Burgess 1. pi- xxvii,fig 5.)—Fragments of coping showing 
a king in his palace in the company of his queen attended by a woman with a fan. Below, 
in the courtyard, an elephant (the forepart is broken) is kneeling. To the left, an elephant 
with rider is issuing from the city gateway, and other men follow a horseman close by- 
Someone is entering the arched gateway beyond, and honour is shown him by the umbrella 
being held over bis head. In the scene beyond this, mostly mutilated, are some devotees 
seated and adoring something. On the back the usual flower garland is borne by a bearer 
and in the bight is a stupa. The place of the shield on the garland is taken by a double 
makara head, back to back, through whose gaping mouth the garland appears to pass. 

With inner side preserved : III E, 5.—Fragment of coping showing a man shooting with 
a bow from mountain top. To his left is a part of mutilated tree top of the spread tail of a 
peacock. In the scene to the left, also fragmentary, is a man, probably the same as in the 
previous scene, cautiously climbing rocks- 

Above the border on the top is a fragmentary inscription. For details see p. 295. 
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III E, 6 (pi. xlviii, fig. 1).—Coping fragment with crowded scene. Grooms and other 
servants are seated and discussing near an arched gateway provided with doors- Beside 
them are three arches and an elephant, the mahout still lying idly on its back. Beyond this 
group there are some turbaned men proceeding forwards reverentially with hands joined 
in adoration. An attendant, the last among them, holds an umbrella over the person im n j ii- 
ately before him who is probably a king. The trees in the background suggest a garden 
or a grove. 

HI E, 7._Worn fragment of coping showing indistinct figures of seated men and a row 

of four-petalled flowers above. 

Ill E, 8.—Small fragment either from upright or from coping showing a battle scene. 
Mutilated parts of horse, elephant and man can be seen. 

With outer side preserved : III E, 9.—Coping fragment showing garland issuing from 
the mouth of a makara and carried by a man of noble bearing. 

HI E. 10—Similar coping piece at the extreme end of which is a standing figure adoring 
Buddha’s feet under Bodhi tree. 

Ill E, 11 (pi- xlv, fig. 2).—Coping fragment with two garland bearers. In the bight— 
the semi-circular space created by the undulating garland—there is the representation of 
adoration by two worshippers of Buddha’s feet on a throne with dharmacakra on a pillar 
with lion capital. 

Ill E, 12 (pi. xlv, fig. 3).—Coping fragment with garland issuing out of a makara s 
mouth and carried by a bearer. In the two semi-circular bights are the adoration of Buddha's 
feet on a throne, with dharmacakra pillar by a man to the right with a chauri in his hand, 
and adoration of the Bodhi tree on platform—with perhaps Buddha’s footprints on it -by 
a devotee standing to the left with a bunch of flowers in his right hand and a pot in his left. 

11I,E, 13 (Burgess 1, pi. xxvii, fig. 4).—Back of coping fragment showing an unusually 
tall and narrow stupa arranged in the bight caused by the undulation of the flower garland. 
There is on either side of the stupa, a worshipper with hair tied up in sikhartda fashion, 
legs crossed, and with hands in adoration. 

Ill E, 14 (pi. Ivii, fig. 2 ; also Burgess 1, pi. xxiii, fig. 2).—Coping fragment with a dwarf 
yaksha drawing out of his mouth the usual flower garland which is supported by a bearer. 
In a circular shield on the garland is a representation of adoration of the stupa and in the 
bight above worship of the empty throne and wheel on pillar. In the mutilated bight beyond 
this is a worshipper. 
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F- Miscellaneous, 

Linns : iff F, I [pi, Iviii, fig, 2; aLo Burgess I, pi, >;lv, fig.,9 wrongly given a* 
fig. 7}. — SciiLnl lion, with forelegs broken, which should have guarded one of the gatewavs. 
Of the stupa at the cardinal jKJinl-S. 

Ill 1', 2 (pi, Iviii, fig* I). —Sealed lion completely -awn or so hewn that the slab 
is flat on one side, it should have been placed near one til the gateways of the nil. 

Ill F. 3,—Legs of seated lion guardian of the gateway (broken into two). 

Ill F, 4. Burgess 1, pi- xU\ fig, 7 wrongly given as fig- 6).—Circular umbrella, with 
ribs radiating from centre, intended to go over the Stupa, On the raised edge is an inscription 
describing it as a c/idffm. In the centre there is a circular raised bias with square hole for 
fixing the shaft. Tins was perhaps an umbrella over some small stupa as Dr* Burgess believed. 
For details of the inscription see p. 295. 

Ml F, 5*—Fragment showing torso and leg of seated king. 

Ill F, 6-—Fragment showing a dwarf, a noble-looking person (damaged) dancing, and 
a crouching man (all except head and shoulder is lost), 

Bl F, 7 (Burgess l, pi. xlii, fig- $) —Frogmen I of octagonal pillar which stood opposite 
an entrant or possibly a portion of a pilaster as Burgess says. Each face has three panels 
whli space between the lower and second panel The top ponds show stupa surmounted 
by umbrellas and all the rest show nimbatc Buddha standing on lotus with right hand raised 
in an attitude assuring protection. All along the space between the two lower rows of panels 
there is an inscription and a short line of inscription above on one face alone* For details 
see p, 295. 

Ill F, H (Burgess I, pi, xliv. fig. 3).—Badly damaged top fragment of pillar carved un 
both sides, showing defaced half-lotus medallion separated by (luted portion*, There i> an 
inscription above half lotus at the top on one side, (-"■nr details see p, 296, 

III F, 9- — Piece of dab showing broken half lotus and inscription above. For details 
of this see p> 296. 

lit F* 10, — Fragment showing legs of men un a rock. 


IV. FOURTH PERIOD € A. 200-250 AT), 

A. Scenes raosi BuDPka's Life. 

IV A, L Mik'd’s Dream and its Interpretation <pb Lviv, fig. 3).~Fragment of frieze 
with amorous mtthuoa between pillars as in the previous one dividing the panel to th«- 
left, Mr* T. N- Ramachandran describes the scenes thus. “Thu compartment shows 
king Suddhodwm in court in the midst of his attendants and people. The next panel which 
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is divided from the middle one by a pillar and which is broken and incomplete shows part 
of the feet of Maya who is lying on a couch and dreaming that a white elephant (the Bodhist) 
is descending from heaven and entering her womb. The elephant is shown above. The 
woman who kneels by the side of the couch is one of the attendant women of Maya, and the 
erect and dignified person with a staff in his left hand is one of the guardian deities of the 
quarters who guarded Maya during her pregnancy- On the sunk band below are visible 
the usual animal busts and the taenia above is carved with men and animals.” This differs 
from the sculptures described by Burgess (pi- xxviii, fig. 1) because of the additional elephant. 

The frieze has an inscription on the lowermost band for details of which see p. 296- 

IV A, 2. The Miracle under the Jambu Tree .—Fragment of pillar with the lowermost - 
panel and a slight part of the one immediately above it preserved. A prince (nimbate) is 
seated under a tree and is adored by an ‘elderly turbaned man standing to his right, a kneeling 
and seated woman, opposite him, and two more women to his left. In the panel above, 
dwarfs carry the hoofs of a horse {destroyed except for the hoofs of the hind legs). The 
lower panel may be interpreted as the incident under the Jambu tree and the scene above 
it as the departure of prince Siddhartha from Kapilavastu- 

Though the story of the miracle under the Jambu tree is given in the Nidanakatha it does 
not answer so accurately to the scene in this sculpture as does the version given in the Ava- 
danakalpalata- The prince as shown in the sculpture is a youth under a tree and not a child 
as the Nidanakatha would have it. Again the incident is put immediately before the Abhi- 
nishkramana scene in some of (the pillars showing the principal scenes from the Master's 
life- The story of the ploughing festival as given in the Nidanakatha (pp. 74-75) is briefly 
this :— 

A thousand ploughs were yoked on the day of the ploughing festival when king 
Suddhodana with all his retinue went to the fields to participate in the ploughing. Child 
Siddhartha was left under the shade of a Jambu tree under the care of nurses, who, after a 
time moved away to watch the ploughing festival. The child observing that no one was 
near, got up, sat crosslegged and began to meditate. The shade of the tree alone under' 
which he sat remained in position while in the case of other trees the shadows moved* This 
miracle brought the wondering king to the spot and he did homage to his miraculous son. 
But Kshemendia (Avadanakalpalata, i, chap, xxiv, pp. 687-689 verses 92-104) has a 
different version- The miracle occurs after the prince had seen the miseries of life that his 
father had shut from his eyes. 

After the sight of the recluse, he grew disgusted with worldly life. His charioteer 
noted this and informed Suddhodana. Once more'the prince was taken out to amuse him¬ 
self, and on the way he saw tired cultivators soil-stained, bruised, and hungry, pursuing their 
avocation, and was filled with pity for their suffering. The chariot was turned back and on 
the way the prince rested under the shade of a Jambu tree to escape the fierce rays of the 
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midday sun. The shadow of the other trees moved as time advanced but beneath th« Jmubu 
tree it w:ts fixed, The king in the meantime came along anxiously to meet his beloved 
sou aiul seeing this miracle ol stationary shadow hmved to him in reverence. 

IV A, 3. Thf Rfnsmritititw of prime SidJkarthu (pi. lix, fig. 1 ; also Burgess 1, pf* 
Tilii, fig- 4).—Frifixe, broken at the right etui, with finely carved scenes, separated from one 
another by mithiina motif, between lotus-shaped knobs arranged in throes tin either side. 
The milhuna is however replaced by Buddha adored by nagas between the scene at the 
right end and the one to his left. There is a creeper design for the top border all the length 
and a border comprised nf animals below and in the sunk band beneath are busts o£ mythical 
animals all along at tegular intervals The first panel shows n dignified youth before art 
arched gateway a: tended most courteously by a woman an<1 si dwarf 1 to the right, amidst a 
number of women ol tank, there is a prince seated holding three plaits of cord in his hatids- 
A cup ui wine is offered him in a tray by one of the damsels seated beside him. The prailhiri 
kneeling below, gaous with wonder. The mithuna coming next shows a lady offering maihu 
(wine) to her lord* u warrior. The next panel is also a scene in a harem. A prince in the 
company of his wife is appreciating music in Jus harem, without being perturbed over tlm 
rude manner La which a person—obviously an intruder there— pulls him from Ins scat by 
a three plaited cord thrown amend his waist. There are a number of armed men- The 
f>rafihari is flurried but helpless. 

The scene and the next are separated by a nimbate Buddha on a stint with worshipper* 
standing on either side beside him and a nagti couple adoring from near his scat below. The 
last scene shows a number of adorers—all of them gods—flying in the air, obviously around 
some fibjuLi, which is to be sought in the jxjrrion beyond this broken end. 

This sculpture is excellently carv ed and the scenes run towards the one. to the extreme 
right which is broken. Dr. Burgess has correctly guessed by studying the attitude and 
excitement of the figures what could f>e the object of adoration and has described it aa 
another representation of the translation of the patra or begging dish The rest of the 
scnlpture though incomplete i* fortnnately preserved in the British Museum by a study of 
wfekhthbean be understood (Fergusson, pi. Ixxxii, fig. t). It b certain that something 
connected with Buddha is carried in the tray but what it is, is not clear even from the 
photograph. Maybe it is the begging dish : but considering the order of the panels it is 
probably ibe headdress of prince Siddhartha. Beside the scene, with the devas around the 
object in the tray, is a scent representing prince Siddhartha presenting Channa witli his 
jewels, before renouncing the world, and beyond R is a scene of sermon preached to nagas 
■and n agin is by someone seated on a throne in European fashion unci • described by Fergus m 
as a Bodhisatta, but whose figure is not clear enough in the picture for identification. 

Of the other scenes hi the part of the -lab in the Madras Museum, that of seated Buddha 
preaching to the nagaraja and nngini that adore from below, is uj one of the small intermediate 
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panels that separate one large panel from another and is not strictly speaking in the order 
and sequence which is expected in the larger panels- This »just in the place of the couples 
enjoying wine (tnadAff^iino). It may represent the rejoicing of nagas along with other 
devas, on the Master successfully repulsing Mara's hosts, as given in the- Nidaoakatha (p. 101), 
■' And the Magas, and the Winged Creatures, and the Angels, and the Archangels, each urging 
his comrades on, went up to the Great Being at the Bo-tree's foot am! they came, 

At the Bo-tree’s foot the Naga bands 

Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; 

* The Blessed Buddha—he hath prevailed ! 

Anri the tempter b overthrown 1' " 

The three other panels beside it may be identified as prince Siddhartha struggling to renounce 
the pleasures of a prince. Thu first panel shows the prince entming an arched gateway, 
attended respectfully by a woman, obviously the pratihari and a Potfwmi dwarf servant in the 
palace. This is probably his entering the harem. The next scene shows him amidst royal 
women hi his harem* The ^rdlfAgrt is shown on the floor. One of the ladies offers the 
prince wine. This is suggestive of life of pleasure his father encouraged. The prince bolds 
three threads fondly, and ponders over them, one of them still dangling and not held up like 
the rest. Tim coi ls arc again repeated in the third scene. Here the prince is se ated on 
■a throne with his wife listening to music, and is surrounded on all sides by soldiers, who- 
pull at him by the triple cord passed arournl his waist. This probably signifies the triple 
pleasure palaces provided by king Suddhodana who set a strong guard around the harem 
wherein the prince is almost shut up so as not to know the miseries of the world, only the 
pleasures of the s-veet life amidst singing and dancing women appearing always before his 
eyes. The three cords may also signify tanka, amti and raga, the three lusts personified 
as Mar.v* daughters, whom, as Buddha, the prince later overcame, but which now held him. 

in their grasp, 

* 

Below the iow of animal busts there is a narrow elevate strip with weathered inscription 
for details of which set p. 296- 

IV A, 4. Semes ending a ith Mam's claim of BodhisatUi’s Si?d( (pi- IxJii. fig. 4).— 
Small frieze broken at both ends and. containing three scenes from Buddha's life separated 
by Tfiiihtittas Hanked by lotus medallion knobs. 

The scenes have been identified by Mr* T. X. Ramachandran and they may be described 
la order from right to left* The first scene is that of prince Stddhartha becoming an ascetic 
after renouncing his princely belongings. The story in the Nklanakatha (pp. 85-$fc says 
that ■- The Bodhisat. getting down from the home's back, stood on sandy beach, extending 
there like a sheet of silver and said to Channa, 1 Good Chantia, do thou go back, taking my 
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ornaments and Kan th aka. I am going to become a hermit V‘ Channa prayed that he should 
also be made a hermit, but the prince refusal ami insisted on his returning to Kapilavatthu. 

Having delivered his ornaments to Omuna, die prince thought that his lochn Ill-suited 
a mendicant, but no one except hunsrJl would col the hair of a future Buddha. So " taking 
his sword in his right hand and holding the plaited tresses, together with the diadem on 
them, with his left, he cut them off. So his hair was thus reduced to two inches in length, 
and curling from the right, it lay close Lo Ids head. It remained that length as long as lie 
lived, and the beard the game* There was nu need to shave either hair or beard any more.” 

Thi ptiurc now threw the hair and diadem in the air .md it rcniiiuol there indicating 
that be whs destined to become the Buddha ; and Sakka receiving it into a jewrl casket, 
a league high, placed it in Tavatimsa heaven, in the Dagaba of the Diadem 

The sculpture shows prince Siddhartha divesting bimself of ail kingly ornaments and 
apparel and giving them away to bis charioteer Obanna. Devas arc removing his head dies* 
to their kingdom. Knnthaka, the horse mi which he rode to the forest, is shown grazing 
behind him. 

The second pane! shows Sujata feeding the Bodhisatta. Hie story is given on p. 253 
where a larger sculpture representing the same scene Li explained. 

The sculpture *2bwa SujaUt with In r attendant woman going to Buddha and pre vailing 
on him to partake of the rice milk she specially prepared for him. Her baby boy re seated 
dose by* 

The last scene is that of Mam claiming Bodhi&ma/s seat. The story as given in the 
Nidonakacha {pp. 96-101 1 is briefly this Bodhisatin, after spreading the grass obtained 
from Sotthiya on his seat, sat on it with the linn detenninatiuo to rise again only after obtain¬ 
ing enlightenment. Rm Mara knowing that the prince was freeing himself from his domi¬ 
nation approached him with bis hosts armed with all sorts of Weapons. The gods including 
Sakka and Makabnthroa. and the iiagax including Kahwiagaraja, all fled at the abroach of the 
huge army led by JIara- 

Aware of the powe* of Siddhartha, Mara feared to give battle fate to face and attacked 
frem behind* With his virtues as his shield the Bodhisattu sat meditating, ajara tn<d all 
his fearful methods of torture but the Bodhisattn sat unperturbed as no missile oVm^ 
couM approach him, 

Mara now approached the future Buddha and cried out. *- Get up, Siddhartha from 
that scat! It does not belong tu Cbet* I It is meaol for me \ rr 

The Great Being ^stated to hb word* and said " Mara ! it is not by you that the 
Ten Cardinal Virtues have been perfected, nor the lesser Virtue, n0 r the higher Virtue 
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Ti is nbt you w*ii I is ve sacrificed yourself in the five great Acts of Self-renunciation. who 
have diligently suuglit after Knowledge, and the Salvation of the world, and the attainment 
of Wisdom. 'Phis seat does not belong to thee, it is to me that it belongs.” 

Mara, more furious than ever hurled all sons of weapons at his enemy but it was all 
of no use. The Bodhisatta asked Mam who was his witness for the alms that he had given, 
and all his hosts shouted forth as he pointed to them, Mara now asked the Bodhisatta 
who was the witness of his gifts* Though he had no living witness beside him, the Bodhi- 
sattva, not counting the alms given by him in other births* called on Earth, unconscious though 
slit* was, to " be witness of the sevonhundredfold great alms " he gave as prince Veasantar*. 
He stretched his right hand inwards the earth ■’ and the great Earth uttered a voice, saying, 

' 1 am witness to thee of that 1‘ overwhelming as it were the hosts of the Evil One as with 
the shout of hundreds of thousands of foci. And then the hosts of Manx fled defeated. 

Mara Ls shown in the sculpture vainly taunting Buddha. Buddha is serene and at his 
call Mother Earth responds and is just below his seat, 

IV A, 5. Sajaia fecth the Bodhisattva (pi- lx, fig, 2).—Slab broken near the lop and 
weathered at the right end showing Buddha (headless) seated on a ihrone and women nttend¬ 
ing on him with great dcvoiion white some are requesting him to partake of food brought 
by them. 

Tli *ecnc has been identified by Mr- T. N„ Ramachandran as from the story of Sujata 
who fed the Uodhisattva with milk-food on ibe day of his enlightenment. The story as 
given in the Nidanakaiha (pp. 91-94) is this:— 

Scnanj, a rich landowner of Uruvela, had a daughter named Sujata who prayed io 
a Nigrodha iree promising to give a rich offering if she married a husband of equal status 
and hail a son for her first-bom child. 

Her desire was fulfilled and she prepared to make the offering. She fed five hundred 
-cows with the milk of a thousand richly fed cows and with the mitk of the former fed two 
hundred and fifty and so on down to eight. With the milk of these she cooked rich milk- 
rice 1 into which the gods infused the sap of life. 

Sujata marvelled at the wnndefu! miracles as the food was cooked and sent her slave 
girl Purina to watch the holy place under Lhc tree. The Bodhisatta, having concluded from 
his dream that he would attain enlightenment that very day, proceeded to the tree and sat 
at its foot illuminating [lie surroundings* Puma returned with the story Of how their yuj 
had descended from the tree and was seated there lighting up the place. 

Sujm a now hurried to the place carrying the milk-rice m a vessel of gold. ‘Taking 
the vessel from her hand she uncovered it ; and fetching sweet-scented water in a golden 
vase, she approached the Budhisatta, and stood by. 1 This offering of Sujata, Bodhisatta 
accepted, and after his meal threw the golden vessel into the river Nennjara, and it went 
gainst the current to indicate that he would attain enlightenment that day. 
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The sculpture sho«) Buddha seated on » throne and Sujata offering him i n-:I- ! h- 
vessel containing it is covered and is to 1 m; opened alter the offering <>f water in the Uhri/igara 
nr jug with handle. The child of Sujata is also shown adoring, hut he i- here a little boy, 
Punna and other attendants of Sujata are shown. 

IV A, 6- The TempUiia* (pi. Ix. fig. 1),—Slab mutilated but excellently preserved 
showing Buddha (headless) seated oft throne and attacked by dwarfs, a bow-man and wonnm. 
Mr. Kamachandran in describing this, says *’ that the whole would represent the temptation 
of the Buddha by Mara, who sent goblins to distract his attention and his daughters to guide 
him into the path of vice," 

IV A. 7. The Commion of Xaxda (pi. Ixiu fig. 1 ; also Burgess I pi- xiii, fig. 6}-— 
Pari uf a frieze showing nimhate Buddha standing under a tm* wish monks hisidu him, 
children pulling at some, and a monkey seated close by, To the right, a man is rushing 
towards Buddha, and women watch from the windows of a mansion dost by. l'u the left 
are lovely women under a tree seated and standing, one of them adoring Buddha, at who-** 
feci she kneels ; other charming damsels also adore Buddha towards the top comer. Beneath 
the frieze are busts of mythical animals at intervals in the sunk band Below a narrow 
bonier of running animals- 

Tli is sculpt urn has been identified by Dr. Coomaraswamy (8, p. 24S) os representing 
a scene front one of the stories of the Avadann Sat aka. Dr, Coomamswamy says that 
Dr. Vogel's paper ‘'The Woman and Tree or Salabhanjika in Indian Literature and Art," 
makes it easy to identify this sculp tore with the -fory of the girl who worshipped Buddha 
with Sal flower? at Sravasti. The story is briefly as follows 

Once, when the Salabhanjik* or *h« Sal flower gut being f«>lival wax being celebrated 
at Stavasti, Buddha was going with his monks to heg for alma, A merchant's daughter, 
struck with his noble bearing, u^ed her Bowers to worship him. She climbed the Sal tree 
to pluck more, slipped down and died- She wn- instantly bom as one of the celestial beings 
in he&vcn- 

But the scene does not appear to l>c that. There should he an explanation for the 
monkey seated on a low trunk of a tree- The publication of* the book on Nagarjunaknnda 
sculptures helps ns> to understand this sculpture, for there are monkeys shown with divine 
nymphs in the Nagaijun&bonda sculpture representing Manila's life. Even the text giving 
the story refers to the burnt .stump on which was the ugly monkey shown by Buddha to 
Nanda. The reprew-ntjon in the sculpture point- more toward- the storv nf Buddhas 
Lesson to Xanda than the Sal flower incident at Sravasti. Ihe story as narrated In (he Dbam- 
mapad-ntthakalha (i, pp. 218-223) i- as follow* 

When Buddha came for aims, placed the lu»wl in Kanda's bonds, and proceeded to- 
his monastery', Nanda followed him much against his will, his heart yearning afirr hk tsur¬ 
faced lovely wife Janapadakalyani who wdh half-combed hair ran after him beseeching, 
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liim ru return to his palace. Arrived at the monastery he was ordained a monk but Ida 
thoughts were wondering towards Ids lovely spouse. 

Buddha, desirous of strengthening him in ascetic life, took him one day to the World 
■of the Thirty-three. On the way he pointed out to an ugly monkey seated on a burnt tree 
stump. Arrived in the World of the Thirty-three, Buddha showed Nandi five hundred 
pink-footed nymphs and asked him to compare their beauty with that of Janapadakalyitii, 
Nandi saw that they were as superior in beauty to his spouse as she was to the ugly monkey 
he saw on tht way. Buddha: promis'd him these nymphs if he adhen-d to his asceticism 
with e« ;i1. Soon Nandi became a rigorous monk, and with the first dawn «f knowledge 
which kills all desire of the heart he thought no more of the celestial nymphs, uho were no 
longer his goal. 

The sculpture represents some ladies in a palace and a prince with face turned towards 
the palace harrying after monks, with something in his left hand which may be the bowl of 
Buddha, His right hand is in an attitude of reassurance to the women in the balcony. Tins 
next episode of the storv— Nandi as an unwilling monk pining for his home - is suggested 
by a monk being pulled by children- This is his dream of his married life an I home, A 
woman nt:ur a true—suggestive of pleasure garden — behind the thought-engrossed monk is 
also appropriate. Further up, there is the scene of Buddha and Nando., the despondent monk, 
hurrying to heaven. On the way they see the ugly old monkey on a half-burnt slump of a tree. 
Finally tin* divine nymphs am shown near a tree, per hups the wUhing-trcc so famous in 
heaven. Other divine damsels are shown to the left top. 

IV A, 8, Cottirruinn of Narnia (pi. Ixhi, fig, 2 : also Burgess 1, pi, xji, fig. 5), 
Fragment of slab, broken at the top with panels one above the other. The lowest panel 
show's an amorous scene. A loving royal pair are iri the harem when* the ptalthriri js in 
attendance, Buddha has approached the arched gateway, and the prince, nmv come out from 
the harms, is holding the Master's bowl- The panel above shows the Master teaching ULs 
followers while the prince of the previous panel is sitting dejected near the seal of Buddha, 
The. top panel which is broken was once intact and has been, figured by Dr. Burges,'.. There 
Sakra (easily distinguished by his crown) is seated on a throne surrounded by his nymphs 
am i Buddha shows them to his companion, a monk. 

All these three ic«n«» in the sculpture have been identified by Prof. Foncher ( 2 . p. 22) 
as representing the story of NamU and his beautiful wile. The glory has already been given 
on p. 254 when explaining another sculpture representing the same story. Dr. Cnnmara 
swamy PP- 73-74), however, thinks that it is only the lowest panel that represents the story 
of Narnia- Hr has described the stele ; ■* Three especially beautiful compositions arc found 
on the stele which is reproduced by Burgos only on a small scale. The complete stele must 
hitve con-.isst.-U of four or mure panels. Tin; throe rtmaiiung'must be understood in order from 
jtbovo ilown wards ■, all are connected with the return of the Buddha to KapOavaiLu. in Hie 
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upper panel, king MMa is «*»« with his wife in his peku*. K**m * » 
overcome by grief, and half supported by Another woman is Twodhara, the Buddha s v.b 
she is telling her father tfiat hi* husband stands without, in rthc lobes »>f * wandering mon :, 
begging his food. It is more than her heart can bear* And actually* the nimbate 
of t)w Buddha, in earnest conversation with one of his followers, is seen beyond the palace- 
wall. The worldly luxury of th» j palace and the majestic simplicity of the nwmk an drama* i- 
callv contrasted. It is a matter of detail. not without interest, that here the king w reprinted 
as wearing the cylindrical headdress above referred to l this- is perhaps the uarlu-r-t instant *' 
in Indian Art of the representation of .in earthly king as kiritin. 

*■ The second compartment 1 cannot certain!;, identify more precisely than asreprestm- 
taiitm of Buddha among the Sakyas I ft b perhaps the visit of Yasodhmra, The Buddha is. 
seated, speaking ; around him are male and female figures, of wbm» only one a mnnb. 
At his feel are a kneeling woman and a >tated youth (Yasodhara and Rahula J ) ; the form r 
has her head covered with a veil, very rare cos tup* m the early art. M. Fondiftr (2 p, 12) 
recognizes Nan da grieving for his lost wife, bat 1 cannot think this* possible. 

■■The subject of Lhe third relief is clear: it is the wedding of Naxula. He is seen 
to the left seated with his newly married and still shy bride within ;v jalac*. on the right he 
js seen again carrying the Buddha’s bowl and following him. The Buddha will make him 
* discipfe and he will never return to hfs wife. TV two episodes are conventionally separated 
by ihe torauA of Nando s palace gateway. 

But the two upper panels ar> also representations of the same stay continued, the panels 
proceeding from bottom to top. The second panel is as Foucher has pointed om Nam!;* 
grieving for his lost wife " being made n monk against his wilL There arc no wiaum hi 

the ^cenc- 

The topmost panel shows Sakka witth Su ja seated on his throne, Beyond him above 
arc celestial nymphr. Buddha points to them and ask.** Nsrnda who stands beside him what 
he thinks of them as compared to janapadakaJyani whose superior beauty V has already 
asked him to contrast with the ugliness of the monke y shown seated to the extreme left top 
Manila points to the monkey mid says that Janupadakalyani is as inferior to the celestial 
nymphs as she is superior to the monkey. 

XV A, 9, SShala usJb his JnherUuntt tpl, Ixii. tig. 2; also Burgess 1, pi, xlii, tig. 5).— 
Fragment showing a singfe mahapursha or noble ]wreon- and 'nut a guard a> Burgess 

snggests _ in the place of the uiual mtthitna (Ominous pair) that separates different panels . 

tlit knobs with lotus pattern are replaced here by pillars Hanking the -mahAptirnsfui. Buddha 
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with halo around his head stands with right hand raised in the attitude of assurance and 
teaching. Around him are a number of women, all in an attitude of adoration. A boy is 
being urged to approach him. To his right is Vajrapani. 

The sculpture has been identified by Foucher (2, p. 23) as representing the meeting of 
Buddha and Rahula in the palace at Kapilavatthu. The story as given in the Dhamma- 
pad-atthakatha (i, p. 219) is briefly as follows:— 

When the Master was residing in Veluvana at Rajagaha his father Suddhodana sent 
ten ambassadors to him to fetch him to Kapilavatthu. After nine ambassadors had met him 
and attained arahatship and no more thought of returning, elder Kala Udayi conducted the 
Master to Kapilavatthu. Arrived again in his own city, the Master preached the law to his 
father and Mahapajapati. 

On the seventh day of his stay at Kapilavatthu, the mother of Rahula adorned the 
prince and pointing out to him his father, told him that this glorious monk who was at the 
head of the congregation possessed great stores of treasure and instructed him to ask him of 
this, his inheritance. . 

The prince accordingly approached the Exalted One, and being filled with affection 
for his father spoke to him pleasantly and followed him, as he left after his meal in the palace, 
requesting him to give him inheritance. None could stop him and he followed the Exalted 
One to the Veluvana. Buddha, perceiving that the ordinary paternal inheritance that he 
could give wastimpermanent, decided to give him the noble inheritance that he obtained 
under the Bodhi tree. 

The Exalted One therefore called Sariputta and asked him to admit the prince into 
the Order. When the old king Suddhodana learnt that Rahula was made a monk he was 
highly grieved and making known his sorrow to Buddha requested him to promise never 
more to receive any youth into the Order without the consent of his father and mother. 

The sculpture shows Rahula being brought near Buddha and tutored to ask his inherit¬ 
ance. Buddha is leaving the palace. The mother of the prince and her companion are 
respectfully standing aside, watching the boy as he approaches his father. This is one of 
the most touching scenes in Buddha’s life. 

There is an inscription in the nanow strip below the sunk band ornamented with busts 
of mythical animals immediately beneath the scene. For particulars of inscription ^e p. 297. 

IV A, 10. Principal Scenes from Buddha’s Life (Burgess 1, pL xlviii, fig. 4)_Frieze in 

excellent preservation showing artistic rail pattern, with lotus medallions on pillars and 
cross-bars, lions decorating the middle ones of the latter, making room for three scenes 
from the life of the Master at regular intervals. The first shows two seated worshipper* 
and two standing chauri-bearers adoring on empty throne with seat on footrest and wheel 
on pillar behind the seat; the second shows two women kneeling and two men standing beside 
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3 Stupa which Oicv worship ; the third shows Maya s dream of the descent of Bndhisattva 
as an elephant, as the four guardians of the quarters and one of her own attendant women 
wa td, her asleep on her couch. There is all the Length a border on top composed ol a towel 
garland and one at the bottom of creepers; in the sunk band below are rectangular dtp* -.on* 
at intervals. Lower down on elevate surface is an inscription. For details see p. 391. 

XV A, 11. iDurgtss l. pi- xlii, fig. 1).-Fragment of what must once ba%'« been a slab 
containing four of the principal events from Buddha’s life of which the lowermost panel is 
all that is left. Tin 1 sculpture represents prince Siddhartha under the Jarnbu tree adored 
by Sakyas. Above the border separating this panel from the next may h«- seen just a little 
of the dwarfs who caught die hoofs of Kant h aka as the prince left Kapilavastu at dead of 
Jiighi. There is a border of circular lotuses below. Dr. Burgess says (l. p. 78} that this 
* as obtained from the temple of Amaresvara. 

IV A. 12. (pi. bsiv, fig, l; also Rea 2, pi. xlvii, 2).—Fragment!' showing three semes 
from Buddha’s life in panels one below the other- The lowest may l* Identified as prince 
Siddhartha (shown nimbate) giving away his jewels to Cbnnna before he retired from the 
world. The faithful charioteer is receiving them in his upper garment- Hi wand scene 
shows the empty throne with wheel on pillar behind and two deer in front- a devotee adoring 
standing on either side. This represents the first sermon at the deer park. In the topmost 
panel Buddha is scaled on a throne, flanked by two devotees standing beside him and adored 
t>v two more who kneel opposite him. 

IV A. 13. (pi* Uiii,fig- I: also Burgess I. pi. xli. Hg. 6}.—Slab with tour seems 
one below the other broken into two pieces at the top ami mutilated to the left. It represents 
In the lowest panel prince Siddbartha’sflight frem Kapilavastu onhis honsi*Kanthaka attended 
by hi- groom Chaiiua. Dwarf yaks has hold the hoofs of the horse and devas attend on the 
princr holding an umbrella over Ids head. In the pane] above, the daughters of Mara arc 
attempting to wean Buddha away from his firm resolve to attain suprenv enlightenment. 
The third panel shows Buddha (his head Is broken) preaching at Mreadava or the deer park 
suggest^ by two deer in front of bis throne. In the topmost panel is a stupa worshipped 
tv ^wo women one on either aide, the figure of one of whom is lost (the portion to the left 
being broken) ; celestial beings hovi-t alwree the stupa with offering;* and IE what one oE them 
to the left carries is* as it appears, the turban of Siddhnrtha. it is a pdribhogiha stupa, i.t~, 
for holding something enjoyed by the Master. The stupa however being a symbol of parinir 
vana, the principal scenes from the lilt of the Master are here depicted- There is an ins¬ 
cription at the lop of the slab, tor details see p. 297. 

IV A, Id-— Fragment showing devas from a hove carrying the hi ad-dress of a prince 
lie So tv, prince Siddhnrtha while others watch respectfully. 

There is a mutilated inscription on top. For details see p. 298, 
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IV A. 15, (Burgess 1, pi* xliil- fig- 12).—Small frieAr, with an elongaLe panel, showing 
five devas dancing, the central urn; carrying Buddha s bowl on a tray (see Burgess 1. p* ^4), 
flanked by a fluted rail pillar, with half discs above and below, an the left, and three others 
mi the right, connected hv pairs of cross-bars. The medallion of the upper cross-bar between 
the first two uprights shows a drum (net and the lower medallion of the next an elephant. 
To the extreme right is a tree. There is a floral border on top and bonier composed ol winged 
animals below running the whole length. Between the lower border and plain elevate 
lowermost moulding there is a long narrow sunken strip with four rectangular depressions. 

IV A, 16-_ Weatherworn fragment showing scenes from Buddha's life of which the 

topmost panel and pari of the one immediately below are preserved* They show the cakya, 
symbol of Buddha's death, above, and a head with aureole in the scene of Buddha 5 ftr-4 
sermon or enHgbttLamcnt below. 

IV A. 17. //« Stupa of Ramagr&ma (pi* l*i, fig, l ; also Burgess I. pi. xi, fig. 2>--- 
Large slab, cracked towards left top, showing stupa on lotus encased by naga slabs* The 
naga slabs bav*: five-hooded snakes seated on coils, are separated by rail pillars, decorated 
with flutes and rosettes, and support rail pattern coming on the top. Above this the drum 
of the stupa is encircled by three five-hooded snakes whose coils are intertwined in knots. 
Over the drum is tin- humika and above it an army of parasols clustering like thick foliage. 
A nagaraja stands on either side of the stupa, one of them wearing yojnopafite and f *d*ra- 
bmdka and holding in his hands a nosegay of flowers from which a bee sucks honey. 
Beside each kneels a uagi with hands joined or raised in adoration of the stupa. Above 
thf stupa hover two tiagarajas with offerings, one on either side (the figure to the right 
is defaced and lost). 

This Iih> been identified bv T»t. Foudier (2, p. 17 . as representing the stupa of Kama 
grama gunrded by nagas. The story as narrated by Hieiih Th&ng who visited the desolate 
country of Rainagrama to the south-west of the capital of which was the stupa is given by 
Vogel (2, pp. 130. 127-2S). It is briefly this 

Near 1 hi-stupa raised bv the King of Kamagraina over tlm relics of Buddha that lie 
obtained aftvT the Master's nirvana was a lake whene* often came auaga with transformed 
figure to circumambulate it. Wild elephants also rame in herds to honour the stupa by 
scattering flowers on it. 

When later. Asoka, after opening the seven original stupas, dividing the relics into 
smaller portions and building a number of stupas, came to open the stupa of Ranugmma, 
the naga, (earing the desecration of the sacred edifice, assumed the guise of a Brahman, 
approach.<! the king mid requested him to visit his dwelling after revealing himself io 
him as the naga king of the lake- The king assented and came to the naga's abode. The 
naga now related to him bow as a consequence of evil karma he was bum a naga and was 
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adoring the relics of Buddha to at out- for fho&efonncr evil deeds; and asked A^oka to inspect 
thf stupa to worship. Tlie king saw that tV haga appliances for worship wore quite 
different from any used by mortals and being awestruck confessed the faci. Tin ti.iim min 
requested Asoku not to destroy the stupa, and the king soring that he could not match his 
strength with that of ihe n 3 ga desisted front opening the stupa to remove the relics. 

The sculpture shows two nagarajas and their consorts on either side of the stupa, and 
two more fluttering above, alt adoring the sacred edifice. The five-hooded cobra* entwining 
the stupa are zealously guarding it. Dr, VogH believes that the great canopy of umbrellas 
above the stupa is reminiscent of the legend wherein a number of parasols 1 were produced 
by the uagas to honour Buddha an the Master crossed the Ganges. *’ Now when Buddha 
crossed the nver. King ihrnbis.fr a honoured him by means of five hundred parasols. So 
did the people of Vaisali. When the nagas of the Gangs, Kambala and Asvatara noticed 
this, they, loo, produced five hundred parasols 

B. SCEKES FROM BuDOHA'S PREVIOUS LlVFS (JATAKAS AMO AvAOANAS), 

IV B. !. Vismrtiara iiu Gnierrms Prince. Vcssanlara jataku (pi. Jxiij. fig. 5 . sl t*> Burg, 

1. pi, >;liii, fig. 2-.—Frieze showing scenes in panels running from right to tuft- Tin story 
<^rved on this narrow strip has been identified by Toucher ( 2 , p. 15) as that of print ,- Vessan- 
lam. which rims its follows:— 

men prince Sanjaya succeeded to his father's throne in the kingdom of Sivi he married 
princess Fhumti, renowned for her beauty. Phusati bore him a son who was tiamtid Vessan- 
tara from the euauastsnoes of his birth. The prince was an incarnation of generosity, 
■and in fact started giving gifts from the moment of his birth, his first words spoken to his 
mother, as soon as ht was born, being a query as to whether there was anything with her that 
h eon Id give away as charity. At the time he was bum a divine elephant left its young one 
in the royal stables for prince Vessantara- When the prim e came of age he married princess 
Maddi who bore him a son and a daughter, Jali and Knnhajina. He constructed six 
alms-halls where every day mounted on his magnificent elephant he personally supervised the 
distribution of alms- 

At this unie there was a great drought In Kalinga and do what penance he could, 
thp king of that land did not succeed in getting a downpour- Thereon his subjects assembled 
in his court and told him that the presence of the elephant of Vessantaa brought on rain w hen ¬ 
ever it went and persuaded him to send Brahmans to fetch it. Accordingly the Brahman 
went to Jetuttara the city o! Vessanta, to beg of him noble animal’ ' The request was 
un sooner made that the prince gave away the priceless elephant with «s rich ornaments 
to the Brahmans who took it away in great joy to Kaling*. But the people of Jetuttara wt-re 


* Vogel 1 . p l JO. 


’ Ibid p. 1 
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furious to hear th.it Vessmtaro gan away their invaluable animal which was responsible 
for tlt^ prosperity of the kingdom. They therefore flocked to tlie king to tell him about the 
gift given away by the prince without regard for their welfare, The king fearing that his 
infuriated subjects might otherwise attempt to take the life of his beloved son consented to 
banish him from his dty to the forest. The prince gave away all his wealth in charity and 
i» tfo company of his wife and children, who refused to allow him to go ahmc, started in 
a chariot drawn by horses. The prince went along giving away all that was left of his wealth- 
Four Brahmans came to re-quest him tr- give away his horses and he readily gave them away. 
But four gods in the guise of deer (raftrta) came to take the place of the horses- As they went 
aJf’ng another Brahman begged of him the chariot which was no sooner asked than given and 
that very' moment the deer disappeared. They then took their children and walked along, 
nor did they stop in the kingdom of Ceta where the people beseached Vcssantara to lie their 
king, till they reached mount Tanka* Here they dwelt in a hermitage e:aus<>d to be built for 
them by Sakka and led Ike life of hermits, Hating roots and wild fruits which Maddi used to 
get every day from the forest. 

Nmv ;in old hen-pecked Brahman from KaJinga desirous of procuring a pair of young 
slaves to help his youthful wife, went to the land of the Sivis, and learning there that prince 
Vcssantara was banished from the kingdom for his excess of generosity made his way to the 
mountain where the prince stayed with his wife and children. He approached Vessantara 
■when Maddi was away in the forest collecting roots and fruits and begged of him his children. 
The prince who loved his children exceedingly gave them away to the Brahman with the 
request that they should be taken to his father who would give him all that he wanted in his 
joy at getting his grandchildren back. But the Brahman did not agree and took them away 
with him. treating the poor children very harshly and beating them with creepers. When 
Maddi returned! and found the hermitage bare and lonely she lamented for her children 
searching for them everywhere in tlit forest ; and the prince for a time-spoke not a word of 
his gift since that might break her heart. Finally he told her of the great gift he had ma d e 
and how the earth rumbled when such a noble gift was given, 

Sakha now thought that it was quite possible for a vile person tu approach the noble 
prince Vcssantara to request of him his wife Maddi herself, and to avoid any such calamity, 
he himself took the shape of a Brahman and went to the hermitage to beg of him the person 
of Maddi. The prince, though he valued his wife highly did not deny her to the Brahman, 
but in his usual way drew his water pitcher, poured water into his hands, and gave away his 
beloved wife. She, in her turn, never upbraided him for the act, but sweetly consented to 
whatever her lord did with her. Again there were miracles and the earth rambled, Sakka 
revealed himself to I lie prince, <i prince among the hemutcous, and gave him seven boons. 

Now, ihe wicked Brahman who bad carried away the children in order to take them 
to tilling a took the wrong road and reached Jetuttara the capital of the Siva. There the 
king saw his grandchildren in the company of the Brahman and with great joy ransomed them* 
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King Sanjaya now heard from Jali and Kanhajina of the sufferings of Vessantara and Maddi 
in the forest, and thither with his<ourfold army he went, accompanied by his queen and his 
grandchildren, to welcome back his son to his kingdom. When all of them returned to 
Tetuttara, Vessantara succeeded his father as king and perpetually gave away gifts from an 
unfailing treasure house, a present to him from Sakka. 

The scenes of the story carved on the slab proceed from right to left. The first scene 
shows Vessantara beside his elephant with a pitcher in his hand to pour water into the hands 
of the Brahmans from Kalinga. The Brahmans are opposite the prince eagerly receiving 
the gift- The next scene shows the people of Jetuttara complaining to the king, Vessantara s 
father, of the unpardonable generosity of his son who gave away the elephant that accounted 
for the prosperity of the kingdom. The king is seated on his royal throne under the white 
umbrella and is listening to the complaints of his subjects. The next scene shows Vessantara 
gifting away his car to one who asked him for that. It has here to be noted that the sculptor has 
deviated from the text and shown an ox-cart instead of a carriage drawn by horses. Locality 
and accustomed sights account for this rural type of car being carved even for a royal personage 
like Vessantara, who, according to the text, rode to the forest in a fine chariot- The perspective 
of the bullock-cart in this sculpture is defective and this is quite apparent in the position 
of the bulls almost one above another and the pole of the vehicle which is shown in an impossi¬ 
ble position. Though the two previous scenes were separated by a pilaster with kudu¬ 
shaped top, there is no such division between this scene and the next. Here Vessantara and 
Maddi are shown carrying their children and approaching the hermitage built for them by 
Sakka. The row of trees on the way and near the hermitage indicate the approach to the 
forest and the forest itself. 

The scenes between those sculptured here and the further scenes after the last are 
graphically portrayed in the long frieze from Goli where the story of Vessantara is narrated 
with the wealth of details (Ramachandran, T.N. 2, pi. iv, v and vi). The prince proceeding 
to the almonry’ on his magnificent elephant attended by his retinue, the presentation of the 
children, and the return of Maddi after her hunt for roots and fruits to find the children 
missing, and the restoration of the children to their grandfather are additional scenes here. 

The presentation of the cart, so laconic at Amaravati. is carved at greater length at Goli, 
where first the chariot is with the bulls and later bereft of them and drawn.bv the prince and 
princess with the children in it adding pathos to the situation. The text, however, states 
that red deer took the place of horses. The scene of the complaint of the citizens to Vessan¬ 
tara’s father to get him banished carved at Amaravati is however absent at Goli. 

IV B, 2. The Stories of Sarvamdada and Vidhurapandita (Burgess 1, pi. xliii, fig. 1). _ 

Frieze showing a number of scenes. In the scene to the left where the slab is mutilated 
towards the edge Buddha with aureole is seated, attended by chauri-bearers, preaching to 
disciples of rank as may be judged from their turbans. In the next panel a king is seated 
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on his throne amidst his ministers. He has a bird in the left hand and is addressing a hunter. 
Lower down, he is cutting flesh from his thigh and a balance is held for receiving it. This 
is a representation of the Buddhist version (Sarvamdadavadana) of the Hindu story of Sibi. 
In the third panel a noble-looking person is seated preaching to a naga couple and a prince 
seated opposite him, while others listen from around his seat. This may be identified as 
Vidhurapandita preaching in the naga world to the naga queen who desired to have his heart, 
i.e., his doctrine. The prince seated facing the naga king and queen should be taken as 
Punnaka the yaksha who brings Vidhurapandita thither. The story has been shown else¬ 
where also at Amaravati * (above 235-239) and this same scene occurs on the medallion 
of a cross-bar ( above p. 239). The last panel shows the stupa with three umbrellas running 
sideways. 

C. Stupa Slabs. 

IV C, 1 (pi. lix, fig. 2 ; also Burgess 1, pi. i)—Slab representing a typical stupa—the 
large one at Amaravati as it should have been. It is flanked by cakra pillars and has a frieze 
on top. 

The cakra pillars stand behind the empty throne suggestive of Buddha who is adored 
by two pairs of devotees one pair seated and one standing. The shaft of the pillar is com¬ 
posed of a number of fluted bulbous parts supported by dwarfs and quaint animals in threes. 
Dwarfs on fantastic animals are galloping away from the shaft all along on either side. The 
topmost figures are two lovely dancers* They in all probability represent the hosts of Mara 
and his daughters that the Bodhisattva overcame before he became the Buddha and turned 
the wheel of law. The shaft culminates in a flat pedestal for a pair of lions bearing the 
manyspoked wheel decorated with trisula border. Dwarfs and devas sound musical 
instruments above it. 

The frieze on top comes immediately above a triple border of mutilated inscription 
and rows of lions. There are three scenes from Buddha’s life with adoring naga pairs between, 
all the five groups having three small lotus medallions one above another between them. The 
first scene with empty throne surrounded by sleeping damsels has the departure of prince 
Siddhartha from his royal home for its theme. The central scene is that of the Bodhisattva— 
shown anthropomorphically—overcoming Mara, his evil hosts and alluring daughters. 
The third scene suggests the enlightened Master by the empty throne under the Bodhi tree 
adored by monks, laymen and women alike* The presence of the kancuki to the extreme 
top left suggests royalty among the worshippers* 

The stupa is surrounded by a rail with three gates perceivable. The perspective has 
here been modified by the sculptor in order to show as much of the detail as possible, for 
the stupa is raised above railing and portions of the railing flanking the entrance shown in 
the middle, which should project straight forwards as indicated in the case of 'the entrances 
shown on either side, are opened out sufficiently to show the sculpture 'on the inner faces 
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of their copings. The plinth, uprights, cross-bars, coping and guardian lions of the railing 
are all shown together [with the purnakalasas on either side of the entrance. The drum 
of the stupa with vedikd, dyaka pillars and casing slabs is shown immediately behind the 
rail, the parambulatory passage between which is suggested by steps and moonstone in front 
of the vedikd. Distinguished worshippers or vakshas, dharmacakra pillars and nagas 
are among the carvings that encase the drum of which a dharmacakra slab, evidently repre¬ 
senting one of those from the second period (above, p. 173) is fully seen through the entrance 
in the railing. Above this comes a frieze showing scenes from the Jatakas. Above this 
and immediately facing each gateway are five ayaka pillars. The lower part of the dome of 
the stupa is decorated with scenes from Buddha’s life—the descent of the Bodhisattva in the 
form of an elephant from the Tushita heaven, Mayadevi’s dream and its interpretation, the 
birth of prince Siddhartha in the Lumbini garden, the adoration of the future Buddha by 
the yaksha Sakyavardhana and the miracle under the Jambu tree the shadow of which remained 
stationary all the day to protect the baby prince Siddhartha who was left there by the Sakyas 
as they enjoyed the ploughing festival. After a blank space come festoon decorations and 
medallions showing scenes from the life of the Master. At the top of the dome is a liarmika 
(above p. 23) fenced by cross-bars and uprights and with its octagonal shaft crowned by 
four kudus facing the four cardinal points. Umbrellas stand above the corners of the rail 
Divine beings, including nagas and dwarf yakshas, adore the stupa with offerings in trays’ 
hold up umbrellas and sound musical instruments such as the conch and drum. The bottom 
of the entire carving, including the cakra pillars, has a frieze of animals. For particulars of 
inscription below top frieze see p, 298. 


This and other similar slabs with stupa representation encased the large stupa and 
sometimes also smaller votive stupas beside it. The uniformity of height of the casing slabs 
of the drum for both independently proved by Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil is confirmed by 
inscriptional evidence (see below pp. 271 and 298). 


IV- C, 2 - Mu tilated slab showing stupa part of whose dome is broken and missing 
Facing the gate is a naga on the vedikd of the drum. The rail is simple and is ornamented 
with alternating lions and lotuses. A row of beautiful elephants reverentially approaching 
a Bodhi tree in the centre from the lower border. ' appr chin S 


IV C, 3. Weatherworn mutilated slab, showing part of stupa, with a five-hooded 
naga in the centre, opposite the gateway, adored by worshippers. Dwarfs, with travs on 
their heads, receive offerings on either side of the entrance. 


IV C. 4.-Mutilated slab with representation of a stupa. Nimbate Buddha 

throne under a Bodhi tree, adored by two naginis. faces the gateway. Offerings 
are received by dwarfs in trays on their heads. 


, on a lion 
of flowers 


IV C, 5.—Mutilated and worn slab showing a stupa, opposite whose enttance is the 
empty throne surmounted by wheel (worn and egaced) flanked by deer-suggestive of !hc 
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first sermon at the deer park—adored by devotees- Dwarfs carry trays and flank the entrance 
to receive offerings brought in vessels. 

IV C, 6.—Small weatherworn fragment of slab representing stupa, opposite whose 
entrance is a scene of the adoration of the Buddha—also multilated. The frieze above and 
part of lion and rail is to be seen to the left. 

IV C, 7.—Broken slab with stupa representation showing nimbate Buddha seated 
under the Bodhi tree, adored by worshippers, opposite the entrance, which is flanked by 
dwarfs who receive offerings. 

IV C, 8 (Burgess 1, pi-xxxi, fig. 7).—Multilated slab, cracked into two towards the 
right representing a stupa. The rail coping shows carvings of men and animals (lions with 
and without riders, elephants and men) in the place of the garland bearers and flower garland. 
Dwarfs carry trays on either side of the entrance and devotees give their offerings. Two 
pirtiakalasas flank the entrance. Facing the entrance. Buddha is seated on the coils of 
Mucilinda, attended by two chauri-bearers, and adored by two devotees and two naginis 
kneeling, and two nagarajas standing with their hands raised in anjali over their head. The 
drum is ornamented with the usual carvings. Within the rail are tall pillars with capitals 
similar to the ones in Burgess 1. pi. xxxi, fig. 6, which Burgess thinks remind us of the 
Asoka lats in northern India and the iron pillar at Delhi (Burgess 1, p. 72) 

IV C, 9 (Burgess 1, pi. xxxi fig. 6).—Mutilated slab representing stupa. The coping 
of the rail shows animals and men instead of the garland. Purhakalasas and dwarfs carrying 
trays flank the entrance. A woman is seated selling flowers as it appears and a monk is 
standing on either side of the gate. Buddha is carved opposite the entrance, seated on the 
vajrdsana throne, overcoming the dwarfs and Mara on elephant, shown advancing on one 
side and retreating on the other. Two devotees kneel and adore. Immediately above is a 
panel showing the miracle under the Jambu tree. Among the stories carved on the stupa 
are that of Nanda and his beautiful wife, his conversion, and Mandhata’s reign in heaven 
along with Sakka. There is an inscription at the base of the slab- For details see p. 298. 

IV C, 10.—Fragment of slab representing stupa. The rail is all that is preserved but 
ihe coping is lost. There are the usual dwarfs carrying trays flanking the entrance and 
beside each is a man carrying lotuses. Facing the entrance is Buddha (his head is broken) 
seated, and opposite him are two devotees seated and adoring him. 

IV C, 11 (Burgess 1, pi. xlii, fig- 3).- Fragment of slab with stupa representation showing 
part of the coping of the rail and drum. The coping shows men and animals (lions). Among 
the scenes carved on the drum are the Maradharshana, preaching of the law at the deer park 
suggested by deer, and cakravarti Mandhata with his precious jewels. A tall pillar within 
the rail is also to be seen. Of this slab Dr. Burgess says, '• a fragment of the richly carved 
chaitya slab was recovered from the walls of a large well about a furlong to the west of the 
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stupa. Only sufficient is left to show how richly carved it must have been and to prove 
how little these beautiful sculptures are regarded by the modern Hindu ” (Burgess 1, p. 77.) 

IV C, 12 (Burgess 1, pi. xli, fig. 1).—Fragment of slab, cracked diagonally lo the 
right, with representation of stupa. The flower garland on the rail coping issues from the 
mouths of makaras and is borne at intervals by dwarf yakshas. The inner side of the rail 
of which a little may be seen near the entrance shows an elephant issuing from an arched 
gateway and goring a man with its tusks as people watch from a maijsion- This is probably 
the familiar scene from the story of Nalagiri. Facing the entrance a five-hooded snake is 
coiled up on a lotus. Just a little of the carving on the stupa may be seen, the rest of the 
slab being broken. There are the usual symbols of the great episodes in the Master’s life. 

IV C, 13 (Burgess 1, pi. xlii, fig. 2),—Fragment of slab representing stupa. The rail 
coping is decorated with men and animals (lions). Dwarfs carrying a tray flank the entrance 
and a monk is procuring flowers from a woman seated on either side of the entrance. Facing 
the gateway is seated Buddha adored by two women. Above are ayaka pillars and some 
weathered carvings on the drum of the stupa. One of the scenes seems to represent the 
worship of Buddha as a flaming pillar with the feet below on lotus, and another the cruel 
king fiercely handling his child whose story has been shown clearly on one of the uprights 
(above p. 211). Between stupa and the rail are two lats. 

D. Cakra Pillars. 

IV D, 1 (pi. lxiii, fig. 3; also Burgess 1, pi. xl, fig. 3).—Slab with cakra pillar. At 
the foot of the empty’ throne are two seated worshippers on either side and a similar number 
standing with fly-whisks in their hand. The shaft is composed of alternating cylindrical 
and bulbous parts supported at intervals by dwarfs, lions, and dwarfs again in threes. The 
cylindrical parts are ornamented with decorative patterns and the topmost bulbous part is 
fluted. On the abacus above it is the many spoked wheel above a pair of couchant lions. 
Except near the capital whence gallop animals with riders on either side there are deva 
couples (mithuna) in attitudes of adoration, appreciation and delectation all along the shaft 
three on either side. Similarly there are devas beyond the abacus and above the cakra 
on either side the latter carrying offerings as well. At the bottom of the entire piece is a 
frieze of animals. 

IV D. 2 (Burgess 1, pi. xl. fig. 4).—Slab with cakra pillar the lower helf of which is 
broken. The pillar supporting the wheel is composed of bulbous kalasus each supported 
by the foreparts of three lions. On either side of the pillar are devotees standing one below' 
the other joining their hands in worship. Two couchant lions and a dwarf at either end 
support the wheel. Devas hover in the air above the wheel carrying offerings. Burgess 
says that a similar slab but complete, unlike this slab which is broken, was excavated by 
Sir Walter Elliot, and is now' in the British Museum. 
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IV D, 3.— Krasin tilt of wheel pillar showing only portion of the shaft which is composed 
of fluted bulbous parts held up by three dwarfs and lions at regular Intervals* Riders on 
horses, lions and bulb one below the other are moving away frond the shaft on either side* 
The fringe of the cakra (almost completely lost) is perceivable- 


E. Friezes. 

I V E, l.—Small frieze with rail arranged between two borders one of lotuses on top 
and the other of a troop of winged animals below- 

IV E, 2 (Rea 2. pi. xlviii, tig- 1 J.—Slab showing ornamental rail pattern with three 
floral designs at regular intervals, The central floral pattern has the trisula on wheel super¬ 
imposed on it. The border above is composed of lotuses and the one below of animals in 
tlight. In the sunk band below there are rectangular boles, and lower down, the elevate 
strip has an inscription. For details see p. 29S, 

IV E, 3 (Burgess 1, pi. It. fig. 3 ).—Fragment of Iricze showing rail pattern with lotus 
border on tup and row of animals below. Towards the left the rail pillars make way for 
Buddha’s feet and the whei;l of law placed on a tray which in its turn rests on a stand and is 
adored by worshippers on cither side- Beneath the frieze and on 'he surface of the slab 
is an inscription—inverted—In two h-iters for particulars ol which see p. 299, 

TV E, d,—Fragment of frieze showing two worshippers (headless) seated beside a deci 
(also headless), one of a pair in the scene of the first sermon of Buddha, Below the carving 
there is a bust of a lion, one of a row of such busts. 

IV E. 5-—Weathered fragment of a frieze of alternating Buddhas and stupas with just 
one of each intact, For details of inscription on the base see p. 299. 

IV E, 6 (Burgess 1. pi. xliii).—Weatherworn frieze of alternating Buddies and stupas. 
The lower part had an inscription which has almost disappeared I for details of what remains 
see p 299. 

IV E, 7 Fragment of narrow iricze shewing three nhnbatc Buddhas tinder Bodhi 
tree attended by three men, 

IV E. 8 (Burgess ], pi, xliii, fig. 3},—Frieze with alternate haloed Buddhas and stupas* 
Under each of these there is an inscript ton. For details see p. 299. 

IV E r 9-— Frieze with alternating nimbate Buddhas and stupas, four of each. Buddha 
is seated with hand raised in an attitude assuring protection. The stupa lias a pair of triple 
umbrellas projecting sideways. There is an inscription beneath the carving. For details 
sec p. 299. 

IV E t 10 (Burgess 1, pi- xliii. lig. 6 )-—Frieze showing two Buddhas and throe stupas 
arranged alternately. There is an inscription at the base, For details see p. 30ft 
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IV E, It (Burgess 1, pi* xliii, fig, 7).—Frieze with alternating Buddhas and stupa:-, three 
of each- 

IV E, 12 (Burges $ I. pb xlii. fig. Kc—Frieze representing three Buddhas and (< nr -Mpas 
alternately. I'or details of worn inscription below see p, 300* 

IV' E. 13 (Burgess B pi. xliii, fig- 11 .—Frieze showing two Buddhas and two stupas 
alternately and a tree surrounded by railing towards the rigti' end- There is an inscription 
at the base. For details see p. 300- 

IV E, 14.- Frieze showing alternately two Buddhas mid three stupas (the lust one mostiy 
broken and lost). There is an inscription at the base- For details see p- 300. 

IV E, IS.—Fragment of frieze showing alternately seated Buddhas and chauri-bearers 
(three Buddhas and two attendant?, most of them injured with inscription below. For 
details s«« p. 30! - 

IV E, 16. —Worn frieze of alternate Buddhas and stupa*, three Buddhas and two stupa:-,. 
For details of inscription at the bottom see p. 301. 

F. Figures of Buddhas. Yakshis, atn. 

IV F, 1—Small slab showing seated Buddha with chauri-bearer on cither side and lw<* 
worshipers below. 

IV F, 2 (Rea 2. pi. xkii, fig. 7).—Small slab with figure of Buddha, reported as obtained 
from the south side of the west gate. 

IV F, 3.—Figure of Buddha, standing, dressed in a long robe, flowing over the left 
shoulder like ft Roman toga. The right hand is broken and thu left hold? the ends of the 
robe- 

IV F. 4.—Defaced carving - if intubate standing Buddha in a ruche with the inink erased 
by mutilation. The lower part of this broken carving is figured in Burgess 1. pi. lij, n : z- 4. 
Below the lotus under Buddha's feet is an inscription. For details see p. 301. 

IV F. 5.—Image of seated Buddha with head and right hand broken. On the pedestal 
is an inscription, much damaged. For details of this sec p. 301. 

TV F. 6 (pi- lxiv, fig. 2: also Burgas !, pi. lii, fig. 1).—Defaced large-sized figure of 
standing Buddlm with hands and feet broken. His robe, the folds of which are wdl shown, 
goes over the left shoulder leaving the right bare. Small cur, arc shown on Buddha'? head 
as also the cranial protuberance in the Centre top. This -tame of Buddha, when complete, 
says Dr. Burgess, must have measured 5 feet 5 inches. This is according to Dr. Burgess 
" much superior in sculpture to the later ones at Ajania," 

IV F, 7 (pi ixiv, fig. 2 ; also Rea 2, pi. li, fig. 4).—Figure ol Buddha with hands and 
feci broken and lost. This is smaller than the previous one but better preserved and clearer 
tn details- The robe, its folds, its general arrangement on the body are all as in the previous 
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one. The curls and protuberance on the head are well shown. The nose, eyes, lips and other 
facial features are clearly chiselled (part of the nose and ears is injured): The urnd on 
the forehead is clearly shown. 

IV F, 8 .—Feet of Buddha, broken from main figure, resting on lotus pedestal. 

IV F, 9 (pi, lxi, fig, 2; also Burgess 1 , pi. xlix, fig. 7).—Slab showing the figure of a 
lovely yakshi or dryad standing, as at Sanchi, under a tree and adorning herself with jewel 
within a kudu or caitya window arch, surmounted by a shovel-shaped projection with 
sirivaccha symbol on top of it. 

IV F, 10.—Slab showing the figure of a yakshi—not so well executed as IV F, 9— 
standing under a tree within a caitya window arch. 

IV F, 11.—Head of a prince or nobleman with rich headdress. According to Dr. 
Burgess several heads were found, occasionally those of Buddha but generally heads of chiefs 
of kings and their wives, four of which he has figured ( 1 , pi. lii, figs. 5 and 7). This head is 
one of them, i.e., fig, 7 (middle one). 

G. Miscellaneous, Pillars, etc. 

IV G, 1.—Fragment showing part of gateway arch and pillar and aureole of Buddha 
below. 

1V G, 2.—Similar fragment with the addition of a dwarf on the pillar which is worn and 
lost in the previous one. 

IV G, 3. — Small piece showing an unfinished figure and a man, hand and horse’s head. 

IV G, 4—Tiny piece of border with lotus design. 

IV G, 5 (pi. lxiv, fig. 4).—Slab with incised outline of seated figure and fainter outline 
of another seated figure opposite the former. Important as showing the method of carving. 

IV G, 6 . — Slab, broken on three sides and showing a lotus medallion in the centre 
separated from two half-lotuses by triple panels and wavy foliage. A rich ornamental vase 
(broken near the neck) is carved at the top. 

IV G. 7. — Small cubical fragment with stupa carved in low relief on one side. The 
stupa is a plain one with rail pattern at the top of the drum; over the harmikd are three 
umbrellas. There are two knobs, one on either side of the harmikd, shaped like rosettes. 

IV G. 8 ,—Fragment of octagonal pillar/with a bit of what could have been a more slender 
continuation of it above (the rest is lost). There is an inscription on the pillar. For details 
see p- 301. 

IV G, 9 (Burgess 1, pi. xliv, fig. 2).—Lower fragment of huge pillar with greater breadth 
than thickness. The back is unhewn. On the front face is carved a stupa on lotus petals, 
with a narrow rail pattern below the dome, and crowned by a number of parasols all in a 
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cluster- A five-hooded naga is shown on the drum and on either side of him are upright 
bands shaped like rail pillars. Above this the comers of the pillar on this side are cut to 
form additional faces- Just where the pillar is broken is an inscription. For details see 
p. 302. 

IV G, 10.—Lower fragment of rather crude rectangular pillar with half lotus carved in 
low relief on three sides. Above this where two of the comers are cut for additional faces the 
pillar is broken. For details of worn inscription see p. 302. 

IV G, 11.—Small fragment of octagonal ay aka pillar with half-lotus on two sides which 
are uninjured. Above the half lotus, to the front on the central face of the dyaka octagon 
is a purnakalasa filled with lotuses. 

IV G, 12.—Fragment with incomplete inscription. For details see p. 302. 

IV G. 13.—Fragment showing half-worked figure on one side of a pillar with half-lotus 
(mutilated, since the slab is split) on one of the sides. There is an inscription beneath it 
in late letters of about the sixth century. For details see p. 303. 

IV G, 14.—Huge mutilated square pillar octagonal in the centre with half-lotuses on all 
four sides at the top and bottom of the octagonal part. There are two lines of curiously 
incised inscription at the top and a badly worn inscription at the bottom. For details see 
p. 303. 

IV G, 15.— Fragment of octagonal pillar broken in the middle with half-lotus on top of 
square base on all four sides and circular lotus medallions in the centre where it has only four 
sides. It is here broken. There is an inscription below the half-lotus for details of which 
see p. 303. ^ 

IV G, 16-—Similar but very small fragment of broken pillar. 

IV G. 17.—Tiny fragment with inscription. For details see p. 303. 

IV G, 18.—Broken and split octagonal pillar with inscription. For details see p. 303. 

IV G, 19.—Slab showing seated image with right hand in abhaya or the attitude of 
removing fear. Other similar figures were found at Amaravati (Rea 2, pi, xlvii, fig. 6). 

IV G, 20—Fragment with seated image of a goddess on a lotus, holding a lotus in her 
hand. Only a portion of her head, left hand and leg are preserved. The slab is broken 
beyond this to the left, but to the right there are small figure's of flying goddesses, one below 
another and opposite the topmost one is a small elephant; beside the one immediately below 
her is a snake , lower down in the third series is a dancing boy with hands clasped in adora¬ 
tion ; in the last and fourth case a boy with hands over his head and an elephant are shown 
beside the celestial being. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The inscriptions of Amaravati ore of great interest to those desirous of knowing the 
influence of Buddhism in the Krishna valley two centuries before .=ntl three centuries after 
the beginning of the Christian era. They are mostly votive inscriptions whose ** real his¬ 
torical value 'lies' in the light which the collection throws by palaeograiphic indications 
on the successive stages in the growth of this noble monument f " (Chanda p, 261), Many 
householders, along with their wives, sans, daughters, daughters-in-law, friends and relatives 
have donated now for a pillar, now for a cross-bar, an dbatamala casing slab. At the exhorta¬ 
tion of many some have made their offerings but mostly these meritorious gifts are gifts of 
great devotee.* who hopf'd thus to phrase the Lord. Some pray for the long life of a dear 
one as the slab is presented and others nobler in spirit pray for the welfare of all creatures 
in the world. Sometimes a great banker or a merchant, sometimes the wife of a caravan 
leader, sometimes all the townsfolk make the donation. The length of the rail coping, the 
number of cross-liars given, the type of carved slab as for instance a slab wiiti an overflowing 
vessel are all mentioned. Some of the iuc options record that the gift was set up at the 
base, or at the gates, of the Mahaectiya of the Lord but one records that its slab was for one 
of the smaller stupas near it (see Inflow p. 298), thus confirming the conclusion already 
drawn m&pendantly by Prof, Juuvean-Dubreuil that such were also beau tided by tin 
many devotees that visited Dhanakutaka by slabs of the same height as those for the drum 
of the great stupa (see above p. 26). That a rail was constructed by Nagarjuna around the 
stupa is recorded by the 17th century historian Tarimetha. 11 is interesting to note that 
an inscription from Amaravati confirms the renewal of this rail in the second century 
A.D., and gives the name of the venerable monk who supervised it (see below p, 290), 
Many an architecturally-mi ruled monk was engaged in renovation work and Nagarjuna 
may well have employed Rudharakhita to superintend the construction of the grand rail. 
From another Amaravati inscription, the label of a sculpture (1 R 1), we learn of a new 
yaks ha Candramukha worshipped in that ancient city. 

The missionary spirit of the Buddhists is best evidenced by the types of people that have 
vied with one another in contributing their mite for the stupa repairs. Perfumers and 
leather workers did not lag behind the richest vtmiyt is and officers of the king such as generals 
and superintendents of water halls in their contributions (see above p. 7). 

The name* of the donors are very interesting and some of the clan names are equally 
so, especially tho term Pakotaka which Mr. Chanda equates with Vakataka, a term which also 
occurs* This enables us, as Mr. Chanda, points out, to trace the Yakut akos in the Deccan 
as far back as the second century B*C. 

TJte inscriptions mention monks [blunUm), elders {thera). mendicants {ptQdup&iha). 
worth, men (wa), lay worshippers male and female [Hpdsdka and wd-vka). disciple male 
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And female (*trrd?iAa and uUs(isihinl\, preachers of the law {dhtmakatiuka), supervisor-of 
innovation work-: [mmakamaka], houselioldurs igahapati), housewives (fAwdfli;. generals 
{itmgopa}, perfumers (gadhika), leather workers (camitkara), whole towns inegama), and 
many others as the donors. Schools of Buddhism are also mentioned, Cetikiyas, Rujagiri* 
has, Sitklhaihakas, Pubbaseliyas and Avaxasdiyas are named. 

* 

The names by which the various slabs were distinguished are abo learnt from the inscrip¬ 
tions. Udhapapi or upright, sftci or cross-bar, Hwlsa or coping, tcabhn or pillar, cakafiafo 
or slab with medallion, sothikipayi. or dab with auspicious sign, abatmrudtt —a -imilur slab. 
fiunnakoiasapatif or a slab bearing an overflowing vessel, ayafea hhakho or pillar worthy 
of reverence, pendaka or dab, and so forth, are among the many repressions used. 

The scripts are of four types as pointed out by Mr, Chanda. The first is the early type 
of about 2fX> B.C., which is associated with tin: scutptures "i the first pi nod. Tins resembles 
the Asoikan script. The second U of the first century f5X„ or A. D. In it- earliest form, 
with which nil important sculptures seem to be contemporary', the letters arc still near tin. 
earlier type but they gradually get longer and in the second sculpt mol period of about 100 A.D. 
the curves of a, k and r appear. Throughout this second period then is a small sent or 
thickening of th. npprr end of the verticals of letters. The third variety is tin- commonest 
and is found in all die rail inscriptions. The fourth is the ornamental type resembling the 
jaggayyapeta script. 

The language oi the Amaravati inscriptions has been described by .\lr. Chanda as -l 
P rakrt with close affinity to the Paisaci form and lit has given forms u f words .wain-jug in 
the inscriptions to prove it, Tht- Brhatkalha of Gtinadhyn was in Paisaci and the poet lived 
at the Satavahana court. It is remarkable that the inscriptions should be i« the language in 
which the Hrhatkaiha was written. It supports, ;is Mr. Chanda points out. the Kashmirian, 
tradition that Gurtadhya composed his poem in Paisad in the court of the Satavahans and 
that Paisad wai cultivated in the Andhra kingdom. 
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TEXT, TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 

No. I {I A, l). 

Burgess I, p. 86, pi. xliv 4; Ramadiandran T. N. 1, p. 137. 139: Kemper*, p. 367. 
Text: Xaranjurfi 

. . . . gamanum 

Transj.. ; Neranjani river 
(the great) departure- 

Nqtrs,—B urgess floes not mention the inscription, Cuomaraswamy points out the 
inscription, estampages 0l t which were supplied him by the Superintendent. Government 
Museum. Madras. Km n ac h a n dren h;e> discussed the value of the names suggesting the 
Bharhut parallel and connecting early Amataireti sculptural tradition with that of Bharhui 
(se* Hbove p. 154) Barnet Kerapers gives (nbhini) Khamana as suggested to him by Vogel. 

No* 2 (I A, 4j, 

Chanda t. No. 43. 37 and 3K, p* 270-271. 

Text . tiuam^kuyd ! t ip ay u . tikali danfi 
tftfi) dana/h 

TbanSL- : Of CuJamalca (Kshullamrga) :/Of Tap.) (Trapn) ;/Gift oi tdoilj. Gift 
of ■ . * * tasa 

Notes ; Ukoii is given in bold tetters by Chanda but the word has not been translated 
by him. It is probably a term signifying some slab composing the structure which is dear. 
Bui it is not a proper name, as in the case oi the previous names the genitive case .suffix is 
added and should be expected he™ also, but is absent. 

No. 3 (I 13, 1), See pi. Ixv. y. 

Chanda I. No 36, p. 269-270. 

Text : Yakho Cadatnukho vakttttivfci 

Traxsl, : Yaksha Cadamukba (C&ndramnleha) residing in valtu (vaktila r) 

Notes.- Chanda reads Yagoc/mda Mugwuku nti’-asi and corrects yage nun vdg<> to 
mean sacrifice and i Yagochada {.YS^achundra) as Un name of the jatisou inhabiting 
Mtigottaka. But it is obviously a yakslia Canitamukka istx above p, 82 for discussion). 
No. 4 (I B, 2). 

Burgess 2 , p, 8 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 550, No. 3 ; Burgess !. p. 67, pi. xxviii 6 and Ixt 
No. 52; Franke, p. 600. 601 : larders list No. 1231, p. 145. 

Text ; {/hu} iufolyu sanatitkdya uuisa (i&Htim. 

Transi., " (lift iif a coping stone by .... (with her daughters and grandsons ) 

Notes.— There is a svastika at the end. 
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No. 5 (I B, 4). 

Burgess I, p. 67, pi xxxi 3 ; Luders’ list No. 1289, p. 154. 

Text : (ma)hatherasa Mahadhammakadhikasa . , . 

Transl. : of the great elder (thera) Mahadhammakadhika (Mahadharmaka- 

dhika). . • 

Notes.— Burgess reads M ahadhammakasa and Luders agrees with him. But the 
reading after Mahadhammaka is dhikasa and not sa ka. 

No. 6 (I B, 10). 

Chanda 1, No. 39, p. 270. 

Text : Gotaminamo .... ddnam 
Transl- : Gift ... of Gotami. 

Notes. —Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan believes the statue, on the dress of which this is 
incised, to represent Gautamiputra Satakarni on the basis of this inscription (see his “ South 
Indian Portraits”, p. 1). But the inscription does not warrant the assumption. 

No. 7 (I B. 16). 

Burgess 2, p. 43 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 557, No. 31; Burgess & Hultzsch, 1, p, 94, pi. liv 2 
and lvi No. 5 ; Luders’ list No. 1261, p. 151. 

Text : Sidham uvasikaya Sivaldya saputikaya saduhutukdya deya dha(ma) 

Transl. : Success ! Pious gift of the female lay worshipper (uvasika) Sivala (Sivala) 
with her sons and daughters. 

No. 8 1 D, 5). 

Burgess 2, p. 21 ; Burgess 1, p. 98, pi. xliii 14; Luders’ list No. 1308 p. 155. 

Text : Sidham . . . hadiga . . . yaghar(i). 

This is as Burgess and Hultzsch point out ‘ nearly all illegible and part broken away. 

No. 9 I E, 4). 

Text : 1 sa) Budhi 
2 vi sa 

I 

Fragmentary. 

No. 10 (I E, 5). 

Chanda l. No. 31, p. 268. n 

Text. : vasakasa dhamakadhika. . . 

Transl. : ... of (Budhi) preacher of the law, residing at . . . 

Notes.- Since Chanda published the inscription the last three letters are lost and thus 
he name Budhi is missing in the inscription. 
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No, 11, (1 iv. 13}, 

Chanda 1, No. 40. p, 270. 

Text : 1 (s<j) Cadasa . 

2 now Yi&rahamikapudhii napuri. , . 

3 tt<i dhzifittktiditikit uya PufilpO 

TrAnsl. ; . . . Ol Chada (Candra) and of Ills mother ■ . . the chief super¬ 

visor of the renovation work . - and the preacher of the law. the worthy (ayaj Panpota. 

Notes —There is the letter ' ta' omitted by mistake and added bv the stone euLter 
beside " po'. Beyond it ts a symbol mostly lust, Chanda reads all the 1 p\. in the ins¬ 
cription as ’ " but feds that the reading with 1 d* ’ si mods strange- Chanda gives an alter¬ 

native reading Krishna Sostrib suggestion of ’pa' for ’(/«’. But his reading Dorado 
must also he corrected into Pofapota. 

No. 12 (1 F. 3 - 

Chanda I. No. ■>, 263. 

Text - Dhatknakadakasit niganta&u. 

T<f ANSI.. : (Gift} of i hr: town of Dhamnakala (Dhanyaka$aka). 

N<>. 13 (I F, 4). 

Chanda I, No. 6. p. 263. * 

Text*- Malamdintha . - - va Retiyd thabho 
Traxsl. : Pillar, (gift) of FM7 . . of Malamavuka. 

Notes.—C handa suggests ' an inhabitant of 1 # or ' * wife of ' a> the word suggested 

by the lo&L letters- 

Nn. 14 (1 F. 5). 

Chanda I. No. 7. p. 263. 

Text: Hut ; bakukidasa tfwbho. 

Transl : Pillar, gift) of * - . (thajbaka family. 

No, 15 (I F, 6). 

Chanda 1, No* 9. p. 264. 

Text : Katftma . . . yfl A paknya thabho 

TkanSl. : Pillar, (gift) of Apaku . ■ * Kamma 

Notes- -Thomas suggests the two missing letters bhaya (AAdryS)- 

No- 16 {I F, 7)- 

Chonda i, 15, p* 265. 

Text: . . - ^nr.asa. 

Tkassl-: Of the town (nigama)* , * 

Notes.— Chanda supplies the first letter >u and suggests that this may be of Dhanyaka- 
taka as the epigraph appears to have been traced bv the some hand as. inscribed another 
5 iich {Chanda I, No* 4), 
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No. 17 (IF, 8). 

Chanda 1, No. 14, p. 265. 

Text : . . . gasa putdnam . 

Transl. : Of the sons of . . . ga. 

No. 18 (I F, 9). 

Burgess 2, p. 42; Hultzseh 4, p. 554. No. 18, Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 101, pi. lvi. 
No. 4; Frank, p. 599 ; Luders’ list No. 1266, p. 15a 
Text : Senagopasa Mudukutalasa thabho 

Transl. : The pillar of the general (senagopa) Mudukutala (Mrdukuntala). 

No. 19 (I F, 10). 

Chanda 1, No. 3, p. 262. 

Text . 1 . . . so Likhitoso thabho bhi (khu) no Pdtalipu 

2 tdto i 


Transl. : . . . Pillar, (gift) of Likhita a monk from Pataliputa (Pataliputa). 
Notes.— Thomas has read bhikhuno Pataliputdto and thus made the inscription clear 
No. 20 (I G, 3). 

Chanda 1, No. 13, p. 264. 

Text : Utdya (Dha)namalamdtu suci. 

Transl. : Cross-bar (gift) of Uta the mother of (Dha)namala. 

No. 21 (I G, 4). 

Chanda 1, No. 10, p. 266- 
Text : ( Ha)relapu(tasa) suci. 

Transl. : Cross-bar (gift) of the son of (Ha)rela. 


No. 22 IG, 5). 

Chanda 1, No. 10, p. 264. 

Text : Revatasa padipudi{niyd)nam. 

Transl. .• Of Revata of the Padipudiya community. 


No. 23 (I G, 6). 

. Chanda 1, No. 16, p. 265. 

Text: Utikasa mdlu Kumbayd suci. 

Transl. : Cross-bar, (gift) of Kumba the mother of Utika 
Notes. -There is a symbol of a triratna on wheel crowned by a parasol. 
No. 24 (I G. 7). 


Chanda 1, No. 8, p. 263. 

Text: Pdkotaka . . . 

Transl. : (The gift of) the Pakotakas. 


Notes —Chanda suggests that Pakotakas may be Vdkdtakas 
another inscription (Chanda’s No. 27) where a Vdkdtaka is mentioned. 


on the strength that 
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No. 25 (I. G., 8). 

Chanda 1, No. 17, p. 265. 

Text ■ ... sa main Kunibdyd suci 

Transl : Cross-bar (gift) of Kumba the mother of ... 0 

Notes.— As Chanda suggests this Kumba is the same as the donor of a previous one 
(Chanda No. 16). The symbol here is a modification of Sirivaccha crowned by a parasol. 

No, 26 (I G, 9). 

Chanda 1, No. 12, p. 264. 

Text : I Rdjalekkakasa Bala 
2 sa jdyaya Somadatd 

Transl. : Of Somadata (Somadatta) the wife of the royal scribe Bala. 

No. 27 (I G, 10). 

Chanda 1, No. 20, p. 266. 

Text : . . . gasa siicf 

Transl : Cross-bar (gift) of . . . ga 

No. 28 fl G, 11). 

Text : chagha 
Only two letters. 

No. 29 (I G, 12). 

Chanda 1, No. 18, p. 265. 

Text : . • • Uni suciyo 
Transl : Three cross-bars . . . 

No. 30 (I G. 13). 

Chanda 1, No. 11, p. 264. 

Text : Saghalasamanasa a . . . 

Transl. : . . . Of the monk Saghala. 

I 

Notes.— Chanda reads Sa{m)ghala. 

No. 31 (II A, 2). 

Burgess 2, p. 54 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 557, No. 30 ; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 90, pi. xlvi 
2 and lx No. 50 Franke, p. 600. 

Text : 1 Sidham Jetaparavanavathavaya pavajilikaya Sagharakhitaya balikaya ja 
2 pavajilikaya Haghaya kumarikdya ja Yavaya dana deyadhama upato. 
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Tramsl: Meritorious gift of upright slab (upata) by the nun pavajitiki) bagharaJehita. 
(Sarngharaksliitu) living in Jetaparavana. her daughter the nun HamghiL and by her (latter's) 
daughter YaviL. 

Notes.— Duivuss and Hukzsch read Kutopayavana. ami suggest Delhi and Jeta as variants- 
[. Driers accepts Deiut, Jem is equally probable ;tnd more Likely as it is more familiar and the 
tendency is to use familiar nanu s. Luders accepts the reading Jivu of the name of the last 
dormr. Tin- reading of Holtzsch and Burgess h Seva. But the letter Se appears Vo and 
it may bv read Yjitia, 

No. 32 III A. 8), 

Chanda 1. No. 25, p. 267. 

Text: l . . . nils Gamihkasa gafutpatisa 

2 * . • put&w ja Revtitiisd ja })al\i}kdva 

Traxsl. : ... of Gainilaka Hie householder ... the son of . . . and 

of the daughter of Rcvata. 

Noti=.— the two 'j s that come between putasa and Revatasa suggest a plurality of 
donors. 

No. 33 (11 A, 9). 

Chanda 1, No- 55. p. 274. 

Text ; i (StJ rf/ww Pakag ft)r» ncvasaAttsa Mahd {n)ai’,tk.i tnakasa . - , Bud ha* 

rakhUasa . . . («Jtws»AaM Go(h)y#(*]) «iya R^i) . . . 

2 ffaghana Sihagiri (no}vakatnakasa Dhamarakhitasa . . . ranakasa 

Koianukaaa Kagapavata 

3 mtihd(mi)vakamakasa ayira . Vesamparatavathovaya 

Cetikaya Mahay a maiityu NakJutya Biidhava ca Caduyit eti 

4 gn{b >, (la ?) ga . . . glut 

(As the slab is built dose to the floor it has not been possible to get the last line properly 
in the estampage. The last line is however clear in Chanda’s reproduo Lion.) 

TudSst. . (this upright slab is) of Budharalchita iBuddharakslutaj. the great supervisor 
«f renovation (Mahanavakamaka), residing at Pakagin, of the lay worshipper (uvasaka) 
(iotiya, of the worthy (aya) Reti, of Hantgha (SfimpfiLi), of Dhamarakhita (DhatmaraisliiU), 
the supervisor oi renovation work at Sihagiri (Snnhagfrf), of . , . ramtka. of 

Katanaka, ol the worthy (ayira) Adita (Aditya . the groat supervisor of renovation work iii 
Nagapavata (Nugaparvaia , of Naidia tbs mother of Maka (Mrga), a Mower of the Cetfka 
school residing at Vesaraparala, of ISudha, (Buddha), Cada (Candra). 

Notes—C handa and Thomas iiavc given different readings. Chanda rend* Pdkagiri 
ns Bukugiri. Thomas reads Uudhatukhita hi L i as Bodhasdviydya. [i,)vasikasa as (iie)r(i3 - 
siAiiiifl, and Co(fi)yn n*») as Gvmyisa which last Chanda reads (G* .ya(na). In l. j Thomas 
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reads (Sfi but. the letters are not clear. Immediately after this lie reads 

kaptnihasa and suggests thiit it is probably Aufttwiim. In I 3 Thomas read* ayaiyi^ra 
Bhitpas# wh idi appears ay if a A ti/i/o)M. The next is mad by him dhatrupaKOhiva . * - 

which appears Vtutrapatalatalhitiitsu Cttihasa, Huruya .md A aihoytt appear Xfiikthra 
anti WtkJuyu- The Iasi line lias not; com-' well In my estampage since the slab is m> near 
the flooi to allow a good impression, The line is come oft -is clearly well a> the rest in 
Chanda's reproduction. 

No. 3-i (II A, 10), 

Burgess 2. p 55, Kulusch 4, p. $57. No. 33. 5, p. 344 No. 33; Burges* & Holtzsch 
1, p. 91. pi xlvii 3 and lVtii, No- 35 ; Luder* * list No. 1272. p. 151. 

Text : 1 Sidtiam SaihyutakabJtanoltanitm Pusaba^mtavasika muhalhit rdnum 

Ptttu'inutfrwfk Cfirtinaga/ti (ii{r)u(a)si^Oi j 

2 pemdap&tihasa Mahvvahdseiavatkavosa Pamnasa flamgJktsa ca deyai)iamnut 
irtta mifui pat<> 

Tran si-: Success f This upright slab is the pious gift of L’esama tire mendicant monk 
(pent-iapatika). residing at Mahiivatiascliii. the pupil at the feet o| the great elder (mahuthera) 
Parivinuta living at Pusakavana, and scholar in Sarny u taka hhuipt (i-e- Samyukta Nikaya), 
and of Hatiigba. 

Notes*—B urgess and Llultsach read the name of the elder as Pumvanuta and Luders 
has accepted it. It however appears to be PurmHuht, The reading of Hult/*ch and Burgess 
SaHiyutakitbhatukdnaiH has been corrected by Nalmaksha Datta into Somyitlakabhdnaka 
tenc inci. Hist* Quart, voi. vii. p, 640). Similarly he corrects MakSmnasSUt of Burgess i* 
Htdtzsch into mahdi'UTnisnia Und* Hist. Quart, vol- vii, p, 641). 

No, 35 ill A, I ()■ See pL ixv, 12, 

Burgt'T.' 1, p. 92, pi. xlviii l : Luders’ list No. 1294, p. 154. 

Text : 1 nitiham AmsutaUkasa Hamghasu ghuruitiyn at Saghotokhiiaya bolik&ya 
1‘ngurmftdya Haglutyn (a deya 

2 dhama (mdhabamdldyn taya ? patifhupiUi 

litas sl : Success . . . A pious gift of a budhabanidla (Jamldbc abadljonaiH^) i* 

erected, with jiuttis, friends and relatives by . , . the wife oi Hamgha (Samghu) of 

Amsutaliku (Amsutalika). and Hamgha (Samghi)of Pugaratha (Pugaradtra). the daughter 
of Saghamkliita (S&mgharalkshitu , 

No, 36 HI A. 12) 

Burgess 2, p. 54; Hultzsch 4. p- 577. No, 32; "Burgess 4 Hultzsch 1, p, 9D* pi. xlvi 
J and Ixi, No. 53 . Franks, p. 601 ; Luders' list No. 1271, p, 151. 
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Text: 1 Sidluim nnmo Mug*]** hgalkma DhenakatotSsa aptsalssa 
2 GaiifMasa Rudharakhtiasa. ghatAniya ca Padunulya ptm ca Hamghasa Budht 

J (bodhi . . - ButtliATahkitaxii SOttOAd . ■ * udiuipata} ia 

TRAHst i.Success! Adoration to tin; Lari; the illuminator (lit, Sun) of the world l 
(l. priehi slab, gift) of xlir lay worshipper ftpasakui Budharakhita. «l Dhanakataka, the son «f 
Goth and u f his wife Paduma (Padma) and of their son Hamgha (the . . .1 

(The last line of the inscriptinti has not come properly in my the slab is too 

near the floor. It is however dear in Burgess’ reproduction.) 

Note s.—1*ranke rends I^gaticain of HnUasch and Burgess as log&licisa. But the 
line above 1 c ’ is not pan of the letter but runs straight down the slab below the letter. 

So 37 (II A. 13). 

Burgess 1, p. I Oh, pb lxi. No- 54; LO tiers’ list No. 1303, p. 155. 

Text: 1 Sidham Kaiakosdakasa upSsaka&u Utarasa saw!flf(») 

2 su sadhutukasu. 

Tran si-: Success ! (Gilt) of the lay worshipper upasaka) Utara oi Kantakasela with his 
mother, sisters, brothers and daughter*. 

Notes. _Burgess read- Katahakota and Luders has accepted the reading, t he letter 

appears like 1 so'as the edges of the head ami arm of tin- latter are almost joined by the wear 
of time. This is the same is the Kamtakaseta {Kuntakjtssila) occurring in the Nagarjuaa- 
koadn inscriptions (see lip- Ini* p. 22}. 

No. 38 (II A, 14). 

Tk>:t : l; , , , Ctiuika{sa) (xYa) (Aai (sti) , . . (1 /k) [ra smu ci (tun) m« 

(jjM ga * . , 

2 Kui (dim) . . . Ka>my* . . . yafrrwm( y i) . . . 

Trans i - ; Fragmentary’. Hie nam es of Cuviku, Naka and Kama are mentioned; 
also a them. 

No. 30 (II A. 15). 

Chanda 1, No, 57, p. 275* 

Text: I Sidham iumio hkagarab* Sirincgicosa Pu$akaHkas& Hamghasa bhariyaya ca 

C ntiVitpHiawirn as 

2 ylahncumduitt u ktu id C ulticandamukkasa in Uiknyti at Utariyaiu tki , 

\>a Cida Ramghaya Digluis{i)ri 

3 ... iMoso . • . piitithapito uihopata. 

Lit ANSI,: Success! Adoration to the Lord! (This) upright (slab udhapaU) erected 
her- (is the pious gift) of Pusaknlika of Sirmngka, of tin: wife of Hagha {Samgha), oi Maha 
candamukha and Ctdacandamukha, the sons of Catiya and hb daughter . . . rjf 

Uttariya, Cula Ilamgha and Dighasiri .... Bail. 

Norms.- Some of the letters in the second and third fines are lost since Chanda published 
the inscription, Nutmca Haghaye b lost in 1- 2 and deya dhommam in J. 3, Chanda’s 
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reading Ulafiyima ca tiuifiu at Hugfiaya tShalaha is corrected by Thomas who reads 
Vtatiyasa nutftu dm Ha§ita\ u Cftuia-HaghSya i, Pusa is explained by Chanda as putasa 
and KaliAa Is taken its a name- It is probable That Pusokatika is a name. The reading of 
Chanda ai the end of the second line is viya s<t{») : but it appears Dighas(i)ru 
No. 40 (II Ci 1). 

Burgess 2, p. 30; Hultzsch 4. p. 554, No. 21: Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 104, pi. lix. 
No. 41 ; Liiders’ list No. 1243. p. 147. 

TlXT : l DtimiluKanhnsu bhatunam ax CulaKanhasa Nakbaya eo Dhemamakace 

2 tiyapatiam tile tidhn ihpatO 

Tkasst : An upright slab at the foot of the great caitya of Dhana,gift of DamiJa Kanha * 
(ir., Kanlia, Krshna from Tamil oountry. DamitaJ. his brother Cula Kanha (Kshulla Kr-hna) 
and hii sister Nakhu. 

Notes .—Dtmna is probably the contracted form of Dhamhata. 

No. 41 (II C, 3). 

Burgess 2, p. 46; Hfllt/sch 4, p. 558, No. 3-1 ; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 91, pi. xivii 2 
and Iviii, No. 36; Franko, j, 600, Lftders' list No, 1273, pp. 151-152. 

Text : 1 SitflMPH tamaPtirasa Kagaupaj/usyapulasa \ idhikasa samaiukasa zabimyakaia 
'.iijjhatukiif.il putasa ca Nagasa sama" dim' tukasa sanalimiiahuriidtuivastt 
d<yadJxi>h>tUt 
2 punagiuxtakapa[o 

Tbansl : Success; Meritorious gill ol a slub with :m overflowing vase ipunaghata- 
kapato) by the leather-worker (camakara) \ idhika. the son of the ii-uHicr Naga, with his 
mother, his wife, bis brothers, his son Naga, his daughters and with his ju5tis (paternal cousins 
in the male lin« entitled to property, friends and relations. 

No its.— Burgess and Hultzsch point out that 1 dhtt ’ in 1 sttmadhuiukaSa' is omit led 
and added below the line. Franks comic's the reading of Hultzsch and Burgess Sogaghatu 
[tapa) putasa into PldgaglmriyupuiaiM and Liidcrs has finally corrected it into Nagd 
upujhaya putasa as it ought to be. 

No. 42 (II C. 5). 

HultEBcli 5, p, 346, No. 52; Burgess A Hultzsch 1, p. 192. pi, Ivii, No, 20 i Franks 
p, 600 ; I,uders‘ list No. 1249, p. 148. 

Text : 1 . . . hhayigtna sabhagmikotn 

2 {a}badamala kdfila savasica 

Transl: An abadamala slab wa» prepared by . , * with his wife and sisters , 

Notes. —Burgess points to another inscription with the vo nJ ‘ abatamula ' (luders* list 
No- 1287). 
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No. 43 (II C. 6). See pi. Ixv, 13. 

Text : Nilakasa uti . . , 

Transl. : Of Nilaka . . . 

No. 44 (II C, 9). 

Chanda 1, No. 21, p. 266. 

Text : 1 Sidltam namo bhagavato Sidha . . . 

2 sanatimitabadhava ( na ) . . . 

Transl. : Success! Adoration to the Lord Sidha(tha) , . . (gift of ... ) 

along with his jnatis, friends and relatives. 

Notes—C handa takes Sidha to be the beginning of the name of the donor. But as 
Sidhatha occurs just after bhagavato and salutation to Siddhatha has occurred in other 
places tills may also be taken to refer to Sidhatha. % 

No. 45 (11 C, 10). 

• Chanda 1, No. 48, p. 272. 

Text : 1 . . . lure vathavasa Pegagaha(pa) . . . 

2 • . (sa) bhatukasa sabhaginikasa sabhaya . . . 

3 • . katamahdcetiye kalasa . . . patithdpHto) 

Transl. : This (slab with) vase (kalasa . . . ) is erected at the great caitya of 
(Dhana) kata by Pega the householder, residing at . . . lura, along with his brothers, 
sisters and wife. 

Notes.—C handa reads the last line mahdcheta-yeka-pas(e) meaning on one side of the 
great caitya. But mahdcetiye kalaasa ... is clear and the slab itself is a kalasa slab 
with a representation of a vase. 

No. 46 (II C, 11). 

Chanda 1, No. 47, p. 272. 

Text : 1 . . . sa bhariydya Caka . . ya sapitukdya . . . 

2 . . • (sa) ndtimitabadhavehi deya dhama 

3 . . . patithapita sothikapata abdtamodd ca 

Transl. : iThis) slab with svastika or auspicious slab and abatamala is erected as 
meritorious gift by Caka . . . wife of . . ., with her father, . . . jnatis, 
friends and relatives- 

Notes.—C handa reads Chakadataya. For sothikapata and abatamala, see Luders’ list 
No- 1287. Hultzsch considers that sothikapata, is sresthikapatta (see Hultzsch 5, p. 345). 
The vord may also be read as sobikapata in which case it would mean a decorative slab. 

No. 47 (II C, 12). 

Burgess 1, p. 103, pi- lviii. No. 33 ; Luders' list No. 1301, p. 155. 

Text : . . • lasa samatukasa sap(i)tukasa sabhaginikasa sabhdrivasa saptitakasa 
saku . . . da(nam) 

Transl. : Gift of . . . along with his mother, father, sisters, wife and sons 
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No. 48 (II C. 13). 

Chanda 1, No. 22, p. 266. 

Text : 1 rasa sapitu(ka)sa sabhayakasa sabhatuka 
2 . . dana bhagavato Budhapamatu pata 

Transl. : Gift of a slab (?) of Lord Buddha .... by ... . with his 
father, wife, and brothers. 

Notes. —Chanda reads Budha pamatu pata and translates * a slab (bearing an image) 
of the omniscient Buddha ’. He says as he could not trace the slab with this inscription in the 
cellar of the Museum he cannot say whether it bears an image of the Buddha. The slab is a 
broken one showing only the legs of some women with heavy anklets. The rest is lost. 

No. 49 (II E, 4). See pi. Ixv, 7- 

Burgess 2, pi. 16, No. 34 bis; Burgess 1, pp. 82-83, pi. xlii. 

Text : 1 . . tinividapiya ..... 

2 . . gila mdiiiya Lady a dd{na) 

Transl- : gift of Laci (Lakshmi; the mother of . . . 

No. 50 (II E, 5). 

Burgess 2, p. 6; Hultzsch 4, p. 550, No. 4; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 86, pi. xlv 
1 and lx. No. 47; Franke, p. 600; Luders’ list No. 1229, p. 144. 

Text- : l Sidham vdniyasa Kutasa sa 

2 bheriyasa saputakasa saduhu 

3 tukasa sanaltikasa dakhinaya 

4 ke cetiyakhabho sadhaduko danath 

Transl: Success; Gift of a caitya pillar (cetiyakhabho) with a relic (dhatu), at the 
southern; gate (ayaka), by the merchant Kuta with his wife, sons, daughters and grandsons. 

Notes. —The first letter of the second line * bhe ' should be corrected as ' bha ’ as 
pointed out by Franke. • The reading of Burgess and Hultzsch ' ka ’ of the first letter in line 
4 should be corrected into * ke ' as Franke points out. 

No. 51 (II E, 6 & 7). 

Burgess 2, p. 26, No 121 with Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji's transcript in Sanskrit and 
English translation ;* Hultzsch 4, p. 549, No. 1; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 100, pi. lvi. 

No. 1; Liiders’ list No, 1248, p. 147. 

Text.: 1 Sidham ran(o) Va ( si)ih(i)putaisa) m(i) Siri Pulumavisa savachara 

. Pindasutariyanam Kahutara gahapatisa Purigahapatisa ca putasa 

Isilisa sabhdlukasa 

2 saginikasa bhaydya ca sa Nakdnikdya saputaka (sa) . . . (to) 

mahdceliye Cetikiyanarn nikasa parigahe aparaddre dhamacakam dedham(mam) 
(th)&pita 
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Transl. : Success! In the year ... of the king, the lord Sri Pulumavi, the son of 
Visit hi (princess of the Vasishtha family), a pious gift (dedhama) of a wheel of law (dhamaca- 
kam) at the Western gate (aparadara), the property (parigaha) of the Caityaka school 
(Cetikiyanam nikasa—to be read nikayasa), was erected by the householder (gahapati) 
Kahutara and Isila (Rshila), the son of the householder Puri (both) of the Pindasutariya 
family, the latter along with his brothers, sisters and wife (Naganika) and sons. 

Notes —( sama ) to restore samatukasa pointed out by Burgess is not seen in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Bha is omitted in sagittikasa which should be sabhaginikasa as Burgess shows. 
Bhagavato is -lost before mahdcetiya and is restored by Burgess, Bhagvanlal Indraji & 
Hultzsch. Ya is omitted in nikasa which should be nikayasa which Burgess, Bhagvanlal, 
Indraji & Hultzsch point out. 

No. 52 (II E. 22). 

Chanda 1, No. 24, p. 267. , 

Text: . . . (ha) patino saputakasa ddna divadho hat ho 

Transl. : Gift of the householder.with his sons, a cubit and half. 

Notes.— ’Chanda explains divadho by giving equivalents divaddo Pali) divaddha 
(Ardha Alagadhi), modem ded (Bengali) or dedh (Hindi). At the end of the inscription is a 
svastika symbol with the arms curved. 

No. 53 (II E, 23). 

Chanda 1, No. 23. p. 207. 

Text ; uvdsikaya Utardya uva(sa) 

Transl. . Of the female lay worshipper (uvasika) Utara (Uttara). the lay worshipper . . 
Notes. —At the beginning of the inscription is a symbol of a wheel, on pitha. 

No. 54 (II E. 24). 

Burgess 2, p. 43; Burgess 1, pi. lvii, No. 24 (plate only); Luders' list No. 1269, p. 151 ; 
Chanda 1, No. 46, pp. 271-272* 

Text : (dha) iiajandya sanatimitabadhavdya ddnam vetikdya cha hatho 

1 1 
Transl : Six cubits for the rail enclosure, gift of . . . Dhanajana with her jnatis, 

friends and relatives. 

Notes-— Nati which often occurs along with mita and badhava cannot here mean 
grandson (natuka) as Chanda reads and translates. 

No. 55 (II E. 25). 

Burgess 2. p. 35; Hultzsch 4, p. 556, No. 27; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 104, pi. lx, 

No* 44; Liiders’ list No. 1255, p. 149. 

Text : 1 (Si dhatn Sulasa gahapatiputena (ga) . . . 

2 Ndgaldya bdlakena ya Sulasena sadhutu . . . 

I khinapase ddra kdrita deyadha(ma) 
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Transl. : Success! Meritorious gift made at the gate at the southern side by the house¬ 
holder (gahapati) . • • son of the householder Sulasa, . , (with) Nagata, and his 

son Sulasa, and his daughter • . . 

Notes. — Here ' ya ’ after balakena in 1. 2 should be taken to mean ' ca ’. 

No. 56 (II E, 26). 

Chanda 1, No; 45, p. 271. 

Text : Tumaya Saputtkdya sada . . . 

Transl.: (Gift) of . . . Tuma with her daughters, with . . , 

No. 57 (II E, 27). 

Burgess 2, p. 23, No. 46 b and p. 53, pi, iv, No. 12 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 552, No. 11; 
Burgess 1, p. 68 (in Nagari). 

TEXT.: 1 asrutah srimahd vimbam 

2 vikarah pa[gha)vari pandu 

3 kusalakarih Srivyara- 

4 vaibhavam da(?) 

Notes —This is unintelligible Sanskrit in Nagari script of about the eleventh century. 
Quoting Dr. Hultzsch, Dr. Burgess says that “ its purport seems to be that a vaisya. who 
receives sundry laudatory epithets, makes his obeisance to Buddha’’(Burgess 2. p, 53). But 
there appears no word ‘ vaisya.’ The first line however may mean ‘a carved figure was 
promised by the blessed . . . ’ 

No. 58 II E. 28). 

Chanda 1, No. 4, 262. 

Text : Dhanakatakasa tiiga masa 

Transl. : (The gift) of the city (nigama) of Dhanakataka. 

No. 59 (II E, 29). 

Burgess 2. p. 50; Hultzsch 4, p. 558, No. 36 ; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 106, pi. Ixi, 
No. 51 ; Liiders’ list No. 1277, p. 152. 

Text : 1 gahapatino Vasumitasa putasa Himalasa sabhdriyasa 
2 saputakasa sabhaginiyasa saduhutukasa thabha dana 

Transl. : Gift of pillar by Himala, the sun of the householder Viisumita (Vasumitra), 
with his wife, sons, sisters and daughters. 

No. 60 (II E, 29). 

Burgess 2, p. 49 ; Hultzsch 3, pp. 25-28 ; Hultzsch 6, pp. 43^44 with plate. 

The long inscription is in later characters of about 1100 A.D. (Hultzsch 6, p. 44) in 
Sanskrit reading from bottom to top. 

Text : 

1 Sriyam varani vasciramddisantu te Bhavadvishah Sri 

2 ghanapadapawsavah surasuradhtsasikhamani 
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3 tvisha munanhvtiyyc vilasanti sa mcayc ./ k*bh*;:<t dhi 

4 iuh prut hum iitlakalntitxfw mutur Bhurddvajti itf int 

5 il ivitwh tutOngira nSata girapagiuiadhinUtta- 

6 sSitdhd meti mmimnisrutnh // tatasxa mast# 

? ^itmapdradfSi fi Drerttlbhidfiuno Munir ugraolryakh) 

8 murpuyansusfitutiinum lapoiihirvaMJiasya kariviUt 

9 naya&yu fteiofipms&Jcm i*tuMatitbht>r A : taUkd- 

10 meti vi&fiitah prddurbebkipm fcjasvi prdiarhhha 

11 HuriwctdyiU /, tapasyaiastaSya kilapsarortta 

12 surtHdrukanyd Afi tdaniH viiruta kadaddaranyani 

13 TrtSJiKamfmn}; didrkshuraiokitpadam jaguma id 

14 Xitruhpriivulombiiju vhfetitdapriydviyogabhiium 

15 ka/ahaittstuttantjalunif ti iokiib/tittndvnpavisya 

16 itiiprhmi vikrftuyattti mttp&Sciithivanrsftim • ' lime- 

17 vu iyarram pruhahhuva naiiiutia nirikshitdtn Katuamivu- 

18 rxh ivexhinmH ulhobhayam gtUlhunibxddhabh&vaham 

19 mayumbabhuvin ii «$uta Pile Sum- 

20 fujakftnyii mil hum bhuvtissiigara iitckhaltiyam su palUiW 

21 ghftstaralle Suyanttrn pita xuium PaUuva ityavudik (,'/) 

22 MahmtramrmmeU tatak hkifisab sHmstaki jayttii 

23 Simfmanmtta . WOrkhavamii tadanUgravtirmma $rf- 

24 Simhavkhnt>rulfia Xatidivarmtna h anekaf djan\akuo- 

25 matpiprabhati hhato hi Ipayifctsa < ■ vara Ah it ih 

26 Sit Hii>ihiivartnina samabhudyu ucytite hayadvipdshtddasidakdutko 

27 jiluaih Jti iagitrSmbarantu/rim Gang&moktikah/tTinim I'kabha- 

2s r.j stitimm v\tv Mem 1/ aniam k f ( tyjala >n ■ at hr kaddddattiiu 

29 ragifigikhiiraya m« karicaratin jj4 hhuidvuidrifaka - 

30 nakadaJararaiitragakftitram ukiutstimutihitara ttu- 

J l paniya vita n fkutahhastfiafah safutiamawtolikhasami- 
32 ntasa ma$0t roparadtaparshfripa rivap i iron urakthokhi- 
113 iodigvijayarjjitayaiak sviipaKcya Sumtru&i- 

34 hharam updtishptaia f( tatra Pita n ikhsladharanttalapa- 

35 ryyautpaja aiiasrtmamapuninisshuh katipaydni 

36 dinatti ttin ti kitnakaiatar ukeharictittdanaltmuxhdydrumdd 

37 tahrdayah UttvBkagirathlm uttiryya UUhmvtt Gadavatitu K<-~ 

38 shnaurnrvam ca Sri DkaxyagkataHagaranii&ma Viiar&gabhiiitarahi 
Jq madrdtfthlt drSJitvd stikutuholatnuithHaltsftttrarakxkaiytni 

40 _vm) ktddhidmaldxxOninayamiipaga wiy« hhtva*dyaikdnte 
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41. 

42. 
41 

44. 

45. 

4 fi. 

47. 


- dharttiadeianH mahmi srtitvd G&paraja*itti&n&tn 
, ftA*WHMTv«fej«»: tied aha mapi bha^amn bhagarat!' 
, (di kadihitii'u nutnzka n a karajatavicittam kalptf- 
, vemmhie hhagavOntivaca f s&dhu sad bn upa- 
, havartnan ita paratrui Buddhakie{tra Sri) 

. . . slwvfti tato {bhi\vandya .... 

. . . . . [Dhan)yaghatake ..... 


Tranls.: May the particles of dust on the feet ot Srighann i,t. Buddha grant you excellent 
prosperity, dust particles that ate opposed to bhava (cycles of births and deaths), and that 
incessantly sliiuc amidst the cluster of rays of this crest-jewels uf the lords of gods and demons. 


There arose from the first creator a stainless sage anti master of the Vedas named 
Bhuradvajn ; and of him (was born) an ocean receptacle of mors of Speech named Angina ; 
and of him [was horn) a sage well known as SudhJma. 

Of him (was born) a sage named Drona. of terrible valour, learned in (tit, who had seen 
the shore ot) Agomas. He pleased J§h'a (lit- the eight-bodied one) by austerities for the 
sake of a son who would continue his House. 

By the grace of&unbhu there w:i* bom a rcsplemlant (son) well known as Agvatthuma, 
• brilliant) like the sun soon after his appearance in the morning. 

Once, summmled by celestial nymphs, the daughter of the lord ol the gods known a* 
Madam desirous of seeing the home of the hermits forest-dwellers), came within his sight 
(lit. the ]*atli of his vision), when he was engaged in penance. 

Tie' sage approached ber as she sat under the Asofcu (tree) fondly observing a flock of 
noble swans that were afraid of separation from their beloved ones, by the Uniter of the lot use 
in the breeze on the lake. 

Like 1‘rnii (on seeing) &arva she could not contain herself on ■i«eing him (who was) 
like Cupid in hermit’s garb. And now the celestial damsels joined them both deeply in 
love with one another (in wedlock). 


In time the daughter of the king of the gods bore (a son) the lord of the ocean-girdled 
earth. The father called the son Patlava (tender shoot) as be lay tin ajfcouch prepared of a) 
collection of tender leaves. 

From him (was bom) the king M;dicndravarma and of him was born the hero Simha- 
varroa : from bun Arkavarntd. and then \ gravarma and from ^rini-nltavishuu, N'andivarma. 

[’hat (renowned) Simhavanna was Isim. the darkness of whose audience hall was made 
bright as day by the lustre uf the erst jewels of many kings, and who is spoken of by men as 
the lord uf eighteen lacs of horses and elephants. 
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He long ruled (lit. bore) the earth, whose garment is the ocean, the river Ganga a 
necklace of pearls and the mountains ilcru and Mandara earrings. 

Once he came to the peak of Mount Sutneru to establish his fame acquired by conquering 
all the quarters, surrounded in the tear, flanks and front by all Jus vassal chiefs anil Jn=roes 
in baule, with the skv made to look like a canopy of gold by the (golden dust raised Jty 
the «dfi* s of the hoofs of his horses walking oh gold bits tom tip by the nails of the feet oj 
lu's elephants that resembled the peaks oi the celestial mountain ijs. Mere 

Desirous of removing his fatigue caused by traversing the whole world he spent *ome 
days there, his heart gladdened by rite shade of the red candid tree growing "n those golden 
dopes, and having crossed BhagirathI (Gang's) and similarly GSdiwarT and Kridinavarnna 
he Wtw the town named Dhunyaghata whose lord is Vitaraga • Buddha). . . 

Having seen with in twist and reverentially approached .md bowed to Ul the deities 
enjoined to protect the sacred locality, in a secluded place ... he heard tin teaching 
of dharrm. 

Having heard the highest-born . „ . b<* bowed and said 

I also G! Lord l . (desire) to prepare here a .... of the Lord 

. . wonderfully worked in gems, gold and silver .... Ik ing told thus, the Lord 

said. 


Well well . . , O (SithhnJvamLi ! Here is the very- sacred Buddhist place . . , 
Then having bit wed .... so (Dhauva)kataka. 


Notf-S—H ulUach has given a revised translation of the first verse in tip- mA. vol, x, 
P 43 correctly interpreting Snghutta a synonym of Buddha. In L 3 he corrects ananiarayye 
into attmlatiim ye 5 in I. 8 aiarpayat in the place of ttiurpayan ; in l, 9 A&vSMtd j u "j u 
AhatthQ\ in I. 14 viskhaUipriya into visk&hatatpriyS ; in 1. ]6 rshim into rshth ; in i. J7 
nirihshitam mto mrikshya tarn ; in J. 2l) tKekfalayam into tnehSuiiSyah and ptiUaw 
into paUavau \ m I, 21 into ityttva&h into Uym&dit into tivitsarfil; in |, 2 j t,idm t 'gramtnna 
into tadstn U&ravtttwa: in 1. 27 nrtfuika into mouktika ; in I. 29 vikharavatnaiut into 

aikfutraym&n*-, l- 30 s£muttfiit*wj<ut imo samtiithttowras ; in J. 3] nabhas tikala into 

nahhastali, in l. J3 yasa-s sndpanaya into yasassthSpsndyn in [. 33 K^navern^n 

into AVsApoufrnofH ; and in 1 41 dtUdnfim into dsinn&m. Of these in 3 tin- mistake h 

be due to transposition of letters and it may be read andratam ye aa the corrected r t - r ! 
of HulUsch does not give the meaning required here. Aranya in 1. 12 Jtnc j nabhasMa^ 
1. 31 are not wrong forms. In L 14 the corrected form lacks only * f ” and s ' Ij- tij 
have been changed into * i h Krshpmerittid in I. 38 maybe Krjh^avar^ijiii 


No. 61 (II E. 30). 

Chanda 1, No. 42, p, 271. 

Text:. , riyasti sapidnta$a ftmsa 
T KANSU! Coping by . . . with his (wife) and sons. 
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No, 62 (II E. 3l * 

Chanda 1. No. 58, p. 275. 

Trier ■ ptivaeitayii Bhadaya pavucatayu Xukfiya doyudh&tn wiii nanut 

Tuan SI : Tin meritorious gift of the nun (ptfvar-ita) Bhadfi (BlmdraJ and of the nun Nntca. 

Not es.—T in- top Strok? of 4 in deyd as pofettid out by Chanda, is accidental and mokes 
it Jova. As Chanda suggests Bftudaya. Nakay# and pavaxutaya—pavacildyit should be 
read Bhadoya, Nttk&y* ami pavaettaya. 

No. 63 (II E. 32). 

Burgess 2, p*44? Hulusch 4, p. 554, No. 20 ; Burgess & HultZSCh 1, p. 102, pi. Ivii, 
No, 25 I Aiders list No. 1:70, p. 151. 

Text- . - {^U)liysnam mahav{i) nnyaiiharasii aya Bu{dhi)sa atevUsikusu 

puvact{ta) • - - 

risAM.s : (Gift) of ihe asceflt . - . the disciple of the worthy Budhi (Buddlii) of 

tin! .... seliya school, great sdiolar of Vinaya. 

Notks-—H e may belong tn one of the two i'u ila schools. Puva or .4twit. 

No. 64 {III A. 3). 

Burgess Z, p. 35; Hulixsdi, p, 556, No. 25, *1, p. 344. No. 25. Burgess 1. p. 48, 
pi. xviii 2 and Ivi, No. II ; Luders list No. 1254, p- 148—9. 

Tax i ; I gahapaiiia Budhhm puiasa Makabudhim sapi 

2 tuhasa sahfugittikam sabhunytisa 
;t dty&divamu ptitictikth tie soictyo datta 

Tbanls. : Pious gift of two cross-bars with circular panels paricaka), by Maknbudhi 
(M.rgnbuddhi), son of the householder Hudhi iPuddhi), along with his lather, sister and 
wife. 

# 

No. 65 {III A. 5). See pi. Ixv. 3. 

Tkw < l . . Itaya hulikaya Cadaya 

2 chfi skci 

Thansi,- : (Gift of) six cross-bars (sod) by Cwd» (CandrS), tin: daughter of , . . 

Ho. 66 (III A. 7 . See p! \xv, l, 

TtXT . - * l kas&mi mcihdu.w mahatodfiM bhaTtydya \ isdghanikaya Yugaya 

Cu diimtiatibtipinifUnk dur.apuvam ydJi fi um$n 

Tkansi. : A coping slab given as gift, by the sharer* of the merit (duninabhngiiiTiiaiii— 

dhantiabhagimiiSin).Vissghnnika (Vtfakhanika) the wife of Malmtoda 

ftfahntotaMhe uncle of .... kasami. and Yaga (Yajrm) 

No: 67 (111 A, 8 . 

Burgess 2, p 32. Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p 55. pi. xxi 2 and Ivi No. 13, a, b ; Ludere* 
list No. 1252, p. 148 : Frank?, p- 600. 
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Text: . , * „ gahapotino Idasa hilmtuya gi&rtttyiyu Ka^hdyis duhuiuya. 

ttpasikayu KA way a saputik&ya sabkdlukdyu sabhoginiftaya bhikJnwiyf! c<i 

Xagamitayit tayo (su/wya fra >). 

Tbaxsi. : (the gilt) of the female l:ty worshipper lupnsiku}, Kama, the- daughter «f the 
housewife Kanha Krshtni) anil of the householder Ida (Indra), with her sun?, brothers 
and sisters, and of the nun Nagwmita (Nagamitru) . . . 

Notj* s.—Frwnkii comets Burgess' reading bhikhttnikayu into 6At/fWWtyu, 

Na 68 (III A. II). 

Test: I . . . ibhityiniya 

2 . , . {kt>md)nkayn 

3, , . (dd)na 

Traxsl. : . . gift , * . of the daughter * - of the nun . , * 

Notes, — T his text is based on Burges*' reading of the iatcription as the original is 
covered now with cement. Burgess (1, p- 4Kj describes it thua—" The utxi is a cross bar 
from the north-cast tpiadrant, and has been vert* much injured, and the inscription at the 
upper left comer mostly broken oft, leaving tn the hist line tmiya. perhaps of bhikhutiiya ; 
in the second—rifcjy<J of kumatikaytt (r ; and in the last m ol ddna, * gilt.' 

No 69 (III A, 12). 

Burgess 2, p. SO ; Hhftasdi 5. p. 346, No, 53; Burgess & tlulusch I , p- 53. pi. xx 2 
andlvi.no. 6, Liidere' list No. 1250, p. 148. 

Text : 1 Rajagirinivdsikasa 

2 ttiihdnavafta makasa 

3 tktrasa bheyata Hudharafekitasa 

4 atevasi , . . vartirikaya khikhunina Budhitrakhita{ya) 

5 audhulukti .... ya Dhtimedinaya Sagtwrakhi 

6 laid ai dantini 

TSAXSL. : Gift , . Of the num (bhikhunt! Budharakhitfi (ButldharakshM) of . , . 

varurui the female disciple of the elder (thtra) venerable (bhadanta) Budlmrakhita {Buddha- 
rakshita) the overseer of the repair works inavskamaka) of the rail (vt-dika): wit h her daughters, 
and of Dhamadina (Dharmadatta) and of Sagharakhita (Sangharakshita). 

Notes-—B urgess reads * dtettkamrtthmftkaM ' and Lfidro has accepted it- BuL the 
first letter Is dually ■ VC ' and hence limans i he rail- It is thus clear that rail was renovated 
us Tamnatha records during the time of N^arjuna and it is really interesting to know that 
a monk named Budhar&khita supervised the renovation work -vf tJic mil fur which sumeuf Ids 
disciples donated carved slabs. 
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N<>. 70 (III A. 17), 

Hultasch 4, p, 560, No. 45 ; Buhler's reading in Burgess 1, p, 37 ( pi. xii 3 and !vi 8 ; 
Frankti p, 599 ; Latte rs‘ list No. 13 $6, p. 153. 

I'l-XT . 1 \':ustyadhariisa aya Punmasnsa nterfciwya avttjhdyiniya Samutliyayii- 
aitt asiniya Muitiya pfttdaku 
2 {da)»a 

TnANlt. : Gilt of a slab by Mali tin; female discipl>- of the female teacher Samudiya the 
disciple of the worthy [aya) Ftmavasu (Punarvasu) learned in Vinaya texts). 

Notes. Frank* corrects Burgess and Buhler's reading vimyadhwm, %*.. firm in the 
Vinaya as I rnoyftdhara^t, i.e., learned in Vutaya texts {see also Naiinaksha Datta. Notes on 
Nagaijunakondn inscriptions, lnd. Hist. Quart, ml. vii, p. 64b J. Liidare comets tin: rising 
nf Burge-s and Buhler Niumitivo which In kivts nntranslated as unajhayiniya meaning 
female ti iehei. Prank* com*’Is Burgess and Buhlers" reading paduka tknui into padv Au) 
(fdufl, i,#„ gift of ioOtprints. But the letters appear puidaka a slab. FdditkCi cannot be 
mcam here as it is an upright slab and not a slab with feet. 

No. 71 (Ill A, 19). Stic pt. Ixv, 4. 

Burgess 2. p. 33 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 552, No. 12; Ludcts 1 list No. 1253, p. 148, 

Text ; Kojasa{i) cakapato {da)na 

Transl- : Gift t>f a . - slab by Koja- , 

jf UTES ._If Kojasa has ' u ' beside it joined with " $ ” as it appears then it is ucuka 
pap same as udluikapato or uiha pafa or upak\ the terms usually used. Hultzsch trans- 
latis it as tablet bearing a wheel which is not improbable. 

No, y2 (III B, 9), 

Burgess 2, p. 51; llultzseh 4. p 550, No. 2 ; Burgess 1, p. 61, pi, xxvii I and hi. 
No. 2 , T,riders' list No. 1379. p. 152 ; Rapwin. p. lii. No. 19. 

Text : raiio Siri Sivamaka Sadusu ftmiyaghtirikasa pit , , . 

Tkansl : . . - ol the superintendent of the water houses (pamyagharita) of king 

Siri Sivainaka Sadn. 

Notes.-—R apsott equates 3m Sivtimuka Sudd with Suva S^ri Sdtakarni. 

No. 73 (III B. 11). 

Burgess 2. p* 31 , Burgess 1, p, 62. pi. xxvii 2 and Lvi, No. 15 ; Liiders' list No. 125 f, 
p. 14S. 

Text : Kflhgayu muhdusUya utargyukt unisadaHa 
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mams, madras government museum 


I as. tv. 


Chanel. full of coping stunt; at the northern entrance layaka} of tin; gTeat caitya by 
Kalina (Kuiinga). 

Xotf.F). Lfitien* does not mention halted but refers to the (Innor aisonv. 1 female person. 
He also adds ‘ with her family* since in the reading of Burgess therein . . . kttva&u 

at the beginning of the inscription. This portion is now lost on iln slab, 

No- 74 (III B, 20>, 

Burgess 2. p. 4! ; Hultzsch 4, p. 553. No. 14. xl. p. 344. No. 14 ; Burgess & HtdUsch 
i, p. 63. pi, xjcvii, 6 and Ivi, No. 16; Ludcrs* list No. 1264, p. 150 ; Frankv, p. 600. 

Text ; . , nilika nuthaySya Sitjahmyti mafsavasibliiitiiya duhutuya bhikhuniy 

Rrth&ya nthafoka dhufhma viiiinlays 


Tran SI- ; gift of the nun Kolia, who has passed beyond the eight wordly conditions 
tlu; daughter of the venerable Sujati ot great self-trontroL 

Notes,—F ranks corrects Burgess’ reading dam, into da(na). 


No, 75 (III B, 23). St,: pi Ixv. 6. 

Burgess l, p. 57, pi. sxii; Baders' list No. 1259, p. 149, 
Text : , . . M^hoeatusa sabJutriyata saputakusn 

dhesmaya duya 

TsAxst. : Coping slab, gift as pious offering , . 

sons ajid daughttT3 + 


sadwhulitkosa 


by Mafiiiratu. 


ttnisa rfaya 
with his wife. 


No. 76 (III C. 4). See pi Ixv. 17. 

Text : I XSgabu 
\ dh («) no 

Thamsl. : 01 Nagabudhn. 

T\^ is similar to another where Chanda suggests that it h probably the name of the 
stoiiu mason which Ls likely. 

No* 77 (XII C 2 % 

Chanda I b Nr>* 50 f p, 268 * Praia! istkara Sa$tri 2 . 

Tekt : N&gahm 


Notes.- Chanda think:- that this is the name of a stone mason which is quite probable 
There is the same name in letters as big occurring on another shh just at the rmH, m ,,V 
b^e^>f the upright as in this case but it is in two lines having thus additional (see 

Jlr. Frabhakara Sastri believes that'this is early Tdugu for ■ snake But the evidence 
offered by the previous inscription makes this suggestion of hi* impossible. 


N<>. 78 (III D, y), Six pi, lxv. 5, 

, TrXT : / Kura bantu, so. 

3 NagamatOSa (?) 

3 tra Km{ha)sa ca badhi 

Tran st.. : The badhi (?i of K&raparifca, NSgomalu and 


*** * 


• Kanha (kVsbna). 
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No. 79 (III D. 14). 

/ 

Burgess 2, p. 41; Hultzsch 4, p. 553, No. 14; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 101-102, 
pi. lvi, No, 12 ; Liiders’ list No. 1263, p. 150. 

Text : 1 Cetiyavadakasa bha 

2 yata Budhino bhaiu 

3 no Pap&no d 

4 nugamikasa 
p sttci ddna 

Transl. : Gift of an anugamika cross-bar by Papa the brother of the reverend 
(bhayata) Budhi (Buddhi) a Cetiyavadaka. 

Notes. —Burgess and Hultzsch translate anugamikasa as *' the gift accompanying (him 
after death) ”. Burgess suggests that " Chaityavada is the same as Chaitikiya.” Liiders 
translates Cetiyavadaka as the Chaitya worshipper and cites No. 1223, with the nasal clear, 
i.e., Cetiyavamdaka. 

No. 80 (III) D, 15). 

Burgess 2, p. 37 ; Liiders’ list No. 1315, p. 156. 

Text : 1 . . . ya samanikdya 

2 (Sa)ghamitdya sabhd 

3 tukdya sabha 

4 (g)inikaya 

5 dunam 

Transl. : Gift of the nun (samanika) Saghamita (Sanghamitra) with her brothers and 
sisters. 

Notes. —The reading of Burgess of a gap after sabhd 1 : 2) restoring ' ( duhu )’ imme¬ 
diately aftei that cannot be admitted as the ends of the line of the inscription are clearly 
preserved and it is sabhdtukaya. 

No. 81 (III D, 20). 

Burgess 2, p. 25. No. 112; Liiders' list No. 1310, p. 156. 

Text : 1 nam sa 

2 . . . tusa 

3 («) * (sa) 

Not clear- 

No. 82 (III D, 21). 

Text : gaha 

Transl. ; house(holder). 

Fragmentary. 
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No. 83 (III D. 23). 

Burgess 2, p. 53; Hultzsch 4, p 552, No. 10; Burgess & Hultzsch, 1. p. 102, pi. 
lvi. No. 14 ; Luders’ list No. 1237, p. 146. 

Text ; 1 aya Kamdyasa ativd 
2 siniydddnam 


Transl. : Gift of the female disciple (atevasini) of the worthy (aya) Kamaya. 

Notes.— Burgess reads the line Kamaya ( Sadhugava)siniya and translates “of the 
worthy Kama (inhabitant of Sadhuga) ” ; Luders reads Aya-Kamaya ( Arya-Kamdya ) but 
takes ativasiniyd to mean two female disciples. 

No. 84 (III D, 24). See pi. lxv, 2 

Burgess 2. p. 18-19, No. 60 and p. 53; Hultzsch 4, p. 553, No. 13, vol. xl, p. 344« 
No. 13 ; Luders’ list No. 1241. p. 146. 

Text: 1 Budhara 
2 jida 


Transl. : (gift of cross-bar-sujidana— by) Budhara (khital 
Fragmentary ' * 

No. 85 (III D, 39). See pi. lxv, 16. 

T ext : 1 Kamamatuya gharaniyd 
2 Budhdya suji ddnam 

(Kar^at. NSL ‘'' ^ ° f 1 CT ° SS ‘ bar by the housewife Budha (Buddhd) the mother of Kama 
No. 86 (III D, 40). 

Burgess 2, p. 25; Hultzsch 5, p. 345. No. 50: Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 102. pi. lvii 
No. 27; Luders’ list No. 1247, p. 147. 

Text : I Budhilagahapatiputasa heranika(sa) 

2 Sidhathasa samitandtibddhavasa suyi 

3 ddnam 

Transl. : Gift of a cross-bar by the banker Sidhatha (Sidhartha), son of the household 
Budhila, along with his friends, jnatis and relatives. 


No- 87 III D. 41). See pi. lxv, 15. 

1 , Burg , e ,o 2 ’ p - 39; Hultzsch 4 - P- 557 . No. 29 and xl, p. 344. No. 29 • 

I 40 I, p. 149. • 

Text : 1 Chadakicasa sethipamukhasa 

2 bhadaniga*ma*sa suci 

3 ddnam 


Luders' list No. 


ngnteous townfolk of 


Transl. : Cross-bar, gift of the 

headed by merchants i sethi '. . „ , 

Notes.— Hultzsch first took Chadakica as the name of a , 

ected his reading. The first letter is clia and the work- a °. d subsec l uentl y 


Chadakica (Chandakrtya) 


corrected his reading. The first letter is clia and the work" ChJablT^ ^ bsec l uentl y 
or Chadakrlya. Ma is added below in 1. 2 by the ^cribe who incised thanes 
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No. 88(111 I>, 42 

Chanda I, No, 32, p. 268-209. 

Text: Tuftayo suci dir.&n 
Than St. : Gift of cross-bar hy TuhiL 
No. 8!> (HI E, 2). 

Buries?- i, p H3. pi, atxviiL 3; Liners' Sist 1288. 

Tex t : . . tijikd ya?j {a?) {suF) hhn 

Not dear. 

No. 90 (HI E, 3). 

1, p. 36, HiiUzsdi 4, p, 559; Burgess & fiultzsch 1, p. 5S, pi- xxiv, 1 ; 
Ludcn,* list No. 1256, p. 149. 

Text: . . ■ $apOtukasaAjafmsn unite satwniyuta fayedkammath 

TraksL. : Pious gift of coping stone. a t the instance of ;dl, by Ajaka (with his father?}- 

Notks-— Burgess has pointed out in a footnote that Hultzsch iearls xupmikaso as S'tpitu- 
kitsti meaning * with ids father' and T.udere accepts it. Burgess translates stivtimyttiti 
dgyodhammam as con it noil meritorious gift. 

No. 91 (III E. 5'. 

Chanda 1. No. 41, p. 270-271. 

Text : < . . mahagowUiva batikayu ( an ) . . . 

Transl. ; . . of the d aught el of the great cowherd (mahagovalAVU—inaliagovallava. 

Notes.- Chanda roads govstlivu. 

No. 92 III F, 4). 

Burgess 2 „ p, 55 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 555. So, 24 ; Burgas & Hultzsch 1. p. 87. pi. xlv, 6 
ami lx, No. 45 : Franker p. 600: LLiders' fist No- 1276, p. 152. 

Text : uvSsihaya Cadaya Budhiao m&tuya saputihaya sndufukdya airnniim Ctevi- 
pabhdhuuim tf diyasu chain dcyadhnmmaih 

Transl. : Meritorious gift of umbrella for the caitya (cediya of the worthy airanam 
I'tayipabhahi by the female lay worshipper Cadi (Cattdra), moiherof Budhi (Brnldhi). with 
her sms and daughters- 

Notes—TV term UtayipabhShi is puzzling, Burgess lias suggested that this may be 
synonymous with ulljmpdTvatas. ur utlarasdas* The nasal is not quite clear in air am m 

and Uiayiptibhahitmm. 

No- n (III F f 7). 

Burgess 2, p- 23 Hultzwb 4. p. 653, No. Z &: Burgess & Uultzsch 1, p, H2, pi , v iil f 8 
(given by mistake as 7 in the tcxtlaml xvii 18: Frank*-, p. 600 : Ludcrs’ list No, 1246. p. 147. 
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Text : ay a Retiyd atevasiniyd ayadhatndya ddnam 
(above this)-in letters of the seventh century A.D. 

Sri Viprajanaprtyana 

Transl. : Gift of the worthy Dhama (Dharma), female disciple of the worthy Reti 
(above this)—of the auspicious one, beloved of Brahmanas. 

No. 94 (III F. 8 )." See pi. lxv. 11. 

Text : 1 . . . nam jand(nam)ca . . • 

2 , . . (») rakasa Mafia Ndga . . 

3 . . . patarige bhosa («) . . 

4 ti ( i) sapatd ddna 

Transl. : A coping slab, gift of . • . the worthy . . . irakasa to be read 

ayirakasa) Maha Naga . . . 

(Fragmentary; the rest makes no sense.) 

No. 95 (III F, 9 ). 

Chanda 1, No. 44, p. 271. 

Text: . . . 1 sa)putakasa unisa pada . . . 

Transl. : (gift of) coping . . . by . . . with his sons. 

No. 96 (IV A, 1). See pi. Lxv, 10. 

Text: . . . ( ka)sa bhadala Budhisa Cula Budhisa bhaginiyd B(u)dhd(ya) 

. . . {da harabhikliuni Piduvanatdya 

Transl. : . . . (Gift) by Budha, staying (thaya with th faint at one end and appearing 
t) in the Piduvana of young bhikkhunis, sister of . . . the monk Budhi (Buddhi) and 
Cula Budhi Kshulla Buddhi) 

No. 97 1 IV A, 3.. 

Burgess 2. p. 53 ; Hultzsch 4, p. 552 and xl, p. 343 ; Burgess & Hultzsch, 1, p. 82, 
pi. vlii 4 and lviii No. 28 j Franke, p. 600, Liiders list. No. 1239. 

Text : {?sa)tutamasa naravasabha sammasambudhddicasa || updskasa Ndrasalasa 
vdniyasa Nagatisasa gharariiya Ndkhdya saha apano putehi heranikena Budhind 
Mulena . . • 

Transl- : (Adoration) to the best . . . the foremost of men, the truly Enlightened, 

the Sun || (The gift) of Nakha the wife of the merchant Nagatisa (Nagatishya), inhabitant of 
Narasala, with her sons, the treasurer (heranika) Budhi (Buddhi), Mula, . . . 

Notes.—B urgess takes Narasala as the name of a person and Luders takes it to mean 
an inhabitant of Narasala qualifying Nagatisa. The latter interpretation is more probable. 
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No. 98 (IV A. 9). 

Burgess 1, pi. lvii, No. 21 (no text); Luders’ list No. 1299. 

Text: hara dnavar(u)no vamakhu aratva arayadhama lharana Dhamasaraya(na ?) 
apara 

Transl. : . . . ? the elder tharana=therena) (following) the noble life of the 

forest-dweller (arana araya dhama), Dhamasarayana (Dharmasrayana) . . . 

The rest is not clear. 

Notes. —Burgess has figured the inscription but has not read it. Arana or aranika 
means a hermit, literally one who dwells in a forest. The latter word occurs in an inscription 
from Bedsa i see Luders’ list No. 1110). 

No. 99 (IV A, 10). 

Burgess 1, p. 93, pi. xlviii 4; Liiders’ list No. 1295, p. 154. 

Text : Sidhatn Kuduranivdsikasa bhayata Nagasa atevdsikasa daharabkikhusa 
Vidhikasa atevdsiniya ca Budharakhitdya natiya ca Cuta Btidharakhitdya ca 
utarayake pato dana. 

Transl. : Success; Gift of a slab at the northern gate by the young monk (daharabhikhu) 
Vidhika, disciple of the reverend (bhayata=bhadanta) Naga, who resides at Kudura, and 
by his female disciple ( atevdsini) Budharakhita (Buddharakshita) and by her grand-daughter 
Cula Budharakhita (Kshulla Buddharakshita). 

Notes. —There is Srivatsa mark at (he beginning of the inscription and ulukhala (mortar) 
shaped symbol at the end- Kudura occurs in the Kondamudi copper plate of the Brhat- 
dhalayana king Jayavarma. The district and its headquarters town were Kudura— Kudurahara 
and Kuduranagara (see Luders’ list No. 1328). N 

No. 100 (IV A, 13). 

Burgess 2, p. 18; Hultzsch 5, p. 345, No. 49 ; Burgess & Hultzsch 1, p. 78, pi. xl, 
6 and lvi. No. 19; Luders’ list No. 1240. p. 146. 

Text : 1 . • . Bhagavato Kavurure vathaviyd pavajitikayd Vabayd tha 

2 . . . yd Hamgiyd bhdyitiyd Bodhiyd utayd imam penilaka patiiham (pi) 

3 . a ta 

Transl. : (Adoration) to the Lord ! This slab (pen laka) was set up by Hamgi (Samgh 1 
the daughter of sister (bhayiti) Bodhi ... of the nun Vaba residing at Kavurura. 

Notes. —Hultzsch compares the Sanskrit word pindaka with pendaka ; and Burgess 
takes it to mean an upright or jamb. 


38 
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NO. 101 (IV A, 14). 

Chanda, i. No. 28, p. 268. 

Tent: I. . , hhar{a>) 

2 ktmuri Sirkampum 

Tkansl; : , . , the princess Siri Campura. 

N». 102 (IV C. 

Burgess I, p, 72. pi. 1 and Ivii No. 17; Lu decs' list No, 1281. 

Text : . . Pukirathe adfuth&nc . ■ . vathavasa Htimgha gaha- 

piUiput^ta vaniyam Satnudasa gharmiya ca Kcdacandt gaha{pati) . . . na 

ca sstw C0 Mtasa htiaavkhalkatoya Bmigavato Itttisasa pa . . . 

Trasnl. ; l Adoration to SiddlmthaB (Siddhirthas) E Gift of coping stone to the great 
stupa of the Lord hy the wife of the merchant Samuda {Samudrn), the son of l_hr householder 
Hamgha (Samgha), living in the chief dty of the Puki district (Pukiratha=P«kirashtra) 1 
and by the . . . household it) Kotacaudi. for the welfare and happiness of the whole 

world. 

N otes, — B urgess reads ' kudirhu digaha {?pa)' suggesting 1 pa ‘ for' ha at the end. 
* ii» correct since it is ‘gahapa ‘ with final letter ’ ti ’ lost- The beginning of the inscrip¬ 
tion is read hy Burgess (Sid)ham- Ciiampukirathu, Bail - , in the province of Champuka ; 

and Luders react it 1 Tompuki with a query. Is may be read , . iyidha) tanam Pukiralh* 

with name, the first word, lust. 

No. 105 (IV Ci 9). See pi. Ixv, 8 

Burges 1. p. 72. p|, xxxi, 6 (not noted). 

Text : Sidham (tunto) bkagavato gdmwamahivathasa pg^nlavatittasa Ndgasenasa 
fthudticiiiya . . - Haghavajiikiniya paiithapitair. savnsatamata a , . , 

Transe, : Success ! (Adoration) to the Lord! Erected bv the merchant's wife rHughit 
(Samgho). at the small caitya of the mendicant (penduvutika) NagOscnu living in village 
pans, for the ... of all. 

Notes.—T his establishes that »>m« of the stupa slabs were for smaller votive stupas. 
Such stupas w-erc unearthed by Kea (see Dir. Gen, Arch.’s annual report for 1905). Thus 
unless we know definitely fmm where the slabs were recovered It cannot be said whether 
they belong to the large stupa or the smaller votive stupas. 

No. 104 (IV IL, 2|, 

Kva 2, p. 117, pi. xlviii, Ni». I ; Luders’ list No. 1205 a: Chanda, n,>. 34. p. 269. 

-Text : *a Tulatiana gthapatisa Kvbvlasa putasa Budhma lihartydva Tuk&ya 
sapuiikaya sabhaginikdya pain deya dhathmam 
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Tran st,. : Pious gift of stab (pata) by TukSt the wife of Bndhi (Buddhi), the son of 
the householder Kuhnla. a Tulakicar, with her son ion 1 sister. 

Notes —Liidcrs mads J kubsla ’ and Chanda feubuia Thu tatter reading is acceptablt:- 
Lijil- [’ tak- n ' Tulakacha " to menu an inhabitant of Tulaka but Chanda thinks it doubtful. 
Can Tulskita mean one whose work {kites) is to weigh ? it would then mean a banker. 

NO. 105 (IV E, J). 

Text s kata 
Tnrasl i Of . . , 

Fragmentary. 

No, 106 (IV E, 5j 

Chandft 1. No. SI p, 273. 

Text : , . ? BudkssinMdiyaaa puio ? tama 

Tnatest.. : . , , the sun of Rudhusirivadiya, 

Notes, - Chanda rends the name as Vadiya. Tin: name is reminiscent Oi Vadsiri 
(( r «rf«.4rT) the wifi of Sangaharakhtte in the Mahad cave inscription see Ludcrs'lisi 
No. 1073). 

No. 107 (IV E, 6). 

Text : . . , vasava .... ram ya? - . . la . . 

Tew fra gum itary to make any sense. 

Nn, 108 (IV E, S)* 

Burgee 1 . p. 85, pi. xliii, 3 and Iviii No. 29 ; Luders' list No, 1292, p. 154- 

TEXT : PoJrtyiWyo Ndkacampakiyd , . * . Carffasuifsa) * , . Siri . . , 
f>ha i !;kitsathumkdya Budhitaya ea dliana dhamath unhisinhi nivide foagasa 
helttkanantana 

TraNEL* ; . . . Coping gift of the merchant's wile (vnniyinl Niikacampakt 
(N&gacaiup&ka) . . • Cadasiri (Candntsri), - . Siri itsr I:>, the wifi: of 3 rich caravan 
loader (dhonikasath aniku) Budhila - . . 

Notes,—B urgess read only tho first name and Liidcrs has given the other names. 

No. 109 IV E, 9). 

Kultzsch 4. p. 5>y, No 40 : Burgles A Hultisch 1. p. S5. pi, xliri, and 9 and Iviii, No. 31 
Liideis.' list No. 1283, p. 153 

Tkxt : . , , ffdgJjadaya Kmkdadaya Samghsdaya . - , {i)ma uthhisa 

patilhavita ti. 
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Transi.. : This coping stone was set up by . . - Haghada (Samghada), Kiirndiidii 

(Sk&ndada), Samghadu . . - 

Notes. —burgess has read tin nr*! tunu Hayadii andLfiders has accepted it* It appears 
Ha^hada. The name Hagha nr Haaighft is common. 

No. 110 tIV E. 10), 

Burges® 2 m p. 13 ) Rultusch 5. p. 345, No. 4? ; burgee & Hultzsch 1, p. 85, pL xliii 
6 and Ivii, No. 22. Lftders’ list No. 1235, p, 145. 

Text . Sid ham name bkttgavafa savaiaiutamtisa Butlas-a Mandarava fhauasa papaito 
Sidhamtasd bftaginiya 

TrANSl. ‘ Success! Adoration to the Lord Buddha, the best of all beings! (Gift) of the 
sister ot the monk (pavaita) Sidamta, living at Mandara- 

Notes.—B ruges* reads Budkos# hut the if is not aspirated in the inscription as it ought 
to be. He also reads Isivmia (R$btg»pta which js corrected by Franks into SiJnmi* and 
accepted by Ludcrs- 

No. Ill (IVE. 12). 

HuUzsch 4, p. 560, No. 42 ; Burgess 1, p. 85, pi. xliii 8 and Jviii, No. 30 ; Likkra list 
No. 1285. p. 153. 

Text: Sutham namo bhagovato Vijuyapuravathavasa Coda .... rm iyimyn 
Sidhiya . . . sa palilhaviia 

Tramsl. : Success! Adoration to the Lord! (This coping stone) was erected by the 
merchant's wife (vanivinl) Sidlii (Siddhi), ... of Cada (Candra.) residing at Vijayapwa. 

Notes.— Burgess reads Lada (s« bdlih&y&) and uniat where the letters are now 
completely lost. 

No. M2 (IV E. 13). 

Hultzsch 4. p. 560. No. 42 ; Burgess & Hultxsrh |. p. «5 ; Luders' list 1284, [ir 153. 

Text : . - . Rltavau—Oha tnm s iriuvd —Pnsani ay& - Eogos (,) rt _ Ced&— Ravisiri 
umsttka—ima pat ithavi[(a j 

TRA.NS1.. : This is erected hy the reverend (bhavata) Dlinmasiria (Dlmmiafirika) PasamiL 
(Prasaroa), Uagisiri (AgniSri), Cada (Cantfm) and the hy worshipper ttavisiri (Raviiri). 

HuUzsch and burgee read Chap# {Champ*) and Ludcis has accepted it. It jc cteariv 
Coda, 


No. 113. (IV E. 14). 

Burgess 2, p. 12 and 53: HuHawfa 4, p- 551. No. 6; Burge®* & Hultzscb 
pi. xliii 4 and ivii. No, 23; Luders’ list No- 1233, p, 145. 


I. p* 85. 


Text: . . . {anlOvosikssa Maht^Sndjakdsa bhayam 

bbayamtd Bit . , . 


Xadhaiiri^saivi) 
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ThaK 8L . : , . . tiw venerable (bhayamta Bu , ■ . disciple of the venerable 

Nadhasiri (N&tha&ri) inhabitant or Mahcganajaka and disdple (antevasika) of ■ . . 

Not i»* — Htiltesch sojrpbes ante before vtisika which istosf, and it is probable. But 
Mahnnkhanfijuka read by Hultzidi and accepted by Ludt rs appears to have a letter mote 
approaching ga titan AAn. 

No. 114 (IV K, 15) 

Chanda I, No. 52, p. 273. 

Text , L Dhunagirivatava Nagabudivaniyaputa Naktsin buhimya Fuse , . . 

Traxsl. ; ... of Pusi * , . sister of Nakasm (Nfigasri). son of the merchant 

Nagnbudi (Nagabuddhi), residing at Dhanagiri. 

No. 115 (TV E, 16). 

Text : tupeghaya ...... sa 

Fragmentary. 

No. 116 (IV 1‘, 4i- 
Chanda 1. No. 54, p, 273. 

Text t 1 Retikasa Ntkhavanasu (d?). 

2 j&ByKViYdyfi ... Ad 

TraxSL. ' Of Retika of N ekhavana 
The rest is not dear- 

Notks.—-C handa reads 1 . . . raiika' as qualifying Nekhamna which he takes as a 

prcpttr name. JErft and Retika ar< more common as names lb.in XekkaiH7Ut-{Sc,v ] ,udm’ 
list 1337 and 1246, the former Reh* among the names on the Bhattiprolu casket, and the latter 
Reii a Buddhi&i nun in an inscription frum Amaiavati). 

No. 117 (IV F, 5). 

Chanda 1, No, 49, p. 272 

TEXT : [Sidham) .... s& hai{t) (Aa)y« Nakakudha{nikiiyd , 

Traxsl- ; Success I (Gift) of Nakabndb* (nika) with her daughter. 

B ' ’ ■! 

Notes.— Chanda has read neku-budha and lias not translated the line- It is obviously 
A r tt kabhvdha, probably the Xakabttdkmiltha of the Jaggayyapetu inscription*, daughter of 
the fostsani partisan) Sidhata (Nos. 121)2 and 1203 of folders’ list). 

No, i13 (IV G, 8)- 

liurgess 2, p. 22; HuHs'-sdi 4. p. 555 No. 22; Burgess & KuUzsch. I, p. 103, pi. Lijt, 
No. 36; Frank;.', p, 600. Luders' list No, 12-14, p 147, 
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Text : I Sid ham Judikiyanam SidhaiJhigiihapa 

2 tisi 1 bhuriyuya Khuduyu xndhutukayU 

3 sapuitkaya wmrtuk&y& tobkat&kasa 

4 (sti) gktiraMin{hm)ya Aakajanutihi 
$ bhagavaio mahm^liym padamahr, 

6 dh&iHalftana divafchuhhn patitfuivito* 

TltAMSL- : Success! At the foot of the great caitya of the Lord has he^n placed a bmp 
pillar, as scat or merit, by Khadfi {Skandsi) the wife of Hu- householder Sidhatha (Sidilhartha) 
of the Jadikiya (Caityaka) school, with her daughters, son*, mother, brothers, daughters-in* 
law of the house . . , and her own j nut is (husbands patiinul cousins). 

Notes.—A s Burgee points out in a footnote the last fwo letter*, of L 3 should be kavn 
There is dearly a letter below tut in stmhd in 1. 4 and Burge.* and Halt/gch have therefor ■ 
read svnhaya, Franke reads this as sunaya. 

Nu, 119 (IV G, 9). 

Burgess 2, p. 42 and 54 ; HulUsch 4. p, 554, No, 17; Burgee & Hultach I r p. 8b 
pi, xliv 2 and lviii, No. 32 Ltiders' list No* 1265, p- 150- 

Text; 1 atih(a \b{a)hk{u) , , . 

2 tukasa dana mu , . , 

3 pusanikamatulu S ! ada - . • 

* , 

TrassU : . . - - gift . • * of Nada (Nanda) . . . the uncle of the swue- 
worker (pnsani k a — |i;\di an ika from pash an a. stone). 

No. 120 (IV G, 10 .. 

Burgess 2, p, 54 ; Hultraeh 4. p* 556. No, 28; « HtdUtMth l, p. 10 (. pi. Hje. 

No. 42; Lftders 1 list No. 1260, p. 149. 

Text : 1 , . , Hirulure Rahuhtgahap aiisa bhariyUyU Hhagiyu bulikdya 

2 . * . (A'ii) mays b atukanam at khabktt 

Transl. : Pilbr, (gift) ol the grandsons of Kama (KamyS) the daughter of Bhagj the 
wife ol the householder Kahula ... in tliralura. 

No. 121 CIV G. 12). 

Chanda 1, No. 50, p. 272-273. 

Text : 1 . . guvatc s(imu$atnh(dhu{sa) f?(«) . , 

2 . . . gasela sighara ga . . , 

3 (tut)ath parigaha m$!ias{a) 
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4 - . . yabi Antonia , , m(ya 

5 ya vaniyasa Eudhi 

6 ga 

Chanda and Thomas have given two different readings. The inscription is too frag¬ 
mentary to translate- It begins With adoration of Buddha am! mentions a merchant Kudhi 
and Ananda. 

No, 122 (IV G. 13). 

(Figure of man above and below in letters of the sixth century,] 

Text .* I makataya 

2 . , . . maka 

3 kakapukaprani 

4 wa 

i Sri set kidtl 

I mays 

1 ya 

Fragmentary'. 

No, 123 (IV G, 14). See pi. Ixv, i4. 

M «i 

Text: l Sarvavirldhah bkandatu{ngka)ta 

2 ctiirikapSdhah upara, pa 

The letters are very queer and no sense can be made out. 

NO. 124 (IV G. 15). 

FttTgess 2. p. 52; tiuitzsch 4. p. 550, No. 5, xi p. 344, No. 5 : Burgess & Hultzsch 1, 
p- 105. ]>] r is. No, 49: Luders' list No. 1230, p. 144. 

Text : l Sidham . . . 

2 ma ha) vanase. . . , 

3 maldna sisthasa (sa) 

4 galugitjakamda^a Dhamilava^i . . 

5 yaputasa Cadkiftasa vamyasa . . 

6 rakhitma sapifttkasa samffluka - . 

7 (bka)riyaku$a sa{bha)tulcasa sa - . 

8 , . ptdaktt {$a)$a«thulukosa sag/taras{n p Itaka) 

9 sa sunatufeasa 

10 , . sanatimitabadhava {sal. 

II , padhatutnta{da)t ’0 ■ . . , 

12. 

TkaNsL. ' Success ! (Adoration to the Lord)... An important pavilion (padh&nama- 
davo) has been erected as a meritorious gift for the Order (Sagha dcyadhama),by the merchant 
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Dha(ma)rakhita (Dharmarakshita), dealer in perfumery, son of the merchant Dhamila (Dhar- 
mila), of Gahagujakamda, disciple of the , pure teacher Sariputa of ) Mahavanasela (Maha- 
vanasaila), with his father, mother, wife, brothers, sons, daughters, daughters-in-law of the 
house, grandsons, jnatis, friends and relatives. 


Notes. —Since the inscription was published by Burgess part of the slab has got broken 
and a small part has flaked off. Burgess and Hultzsch read the name of the donor (Si)ri(da)ta 
but it clearly reads Dha . , . rakhitasa, i.e., Dhamarakhilasa. Burgess and Hultzsch 

have not translated Gahagujakamda. This appears the locality whence came the donor. 
The end of 1. 8 read by Hultzsch sa(vadhujaha) should be read sagharas(unhaka)sa. 
Gharasa is so clear that it is impossible to read vadhujana the term gharasunhd occurs 
in another inscription (see Burgess 1, p. 103, No. 38). 

No. 125 (IV G, 17). 

Chanda 1. No. 29, p. 268. 

Text : . . . yasa ceti (ya ma)dhd vetika capa 



Transl. : If dha may be read as ha as it is possible then it would mean . . . 

the great rail of the caitya- Chanda, as any one would, finds it difficult to see what madhd 
means and suggests that it may be a local tadbhava of Sanskrit madhya. 


No. 126 (IV G, 18). 

Chanda 1, No. 27, p. 267. 

Text: 1 . , game vdthavasa gahapatisa Vdkdtakasa gahapatiki(ni). 

2 . . • nd therena Bodhikena bhdriydya Camundya sabhatukehi. 

3- v . • . kehi sanati mitabadhavehi ca apano dyuvadhanika 

Transl. : ... Of the householder . . . of the Vakataka clan, residing in the 
village ... of the housewife ... by the elder (thera) Bodhika ... of 
(Vakataka’s) wife Camuna with her brothers . . . with jnatis, friends and relatives, 
for his longevity • . > 

Notes —Chanda points out that Vdkdtaka is a clan name. Nati in natimitabadhava 
in 1. 3 is a jnati and not a grandson. 
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Cadi (Candra), f., donor ... ... ... 275 

Cadi (Candra), f., uvasika, donor and mother of donor ... ... 295 

Cat la (Cm dr a), m., Vijaytipnraralhavu, donor ... ... 300 

Cadamakha (Candramnkha), in., yaksha ... - ... ... 273 

Cadasiri (Candrasri), f. donor ... ... 299 

Cakadaki (C&krarfattd), f-, donor ... ... ... 282 

€ around- f-» wife of a Vakdtatm gahttpaii, donor ... ... 304 

4'atiyaputa, m. p matronymic of Mahacandatmikha and Cuiacaodamukha ... 280 

CuU Budharakhita (KstuiLla Buddharakshita , f., grand- da tighter of donor 

grand-mother ' ... ... ... 297 

Cu!& Budhi (K&halla Buddhi), ro-. brother of donor ... ... 296 

Cula Can&imukha Kihtilla Candramukha). m., donor ... ... 280 

Cu!a Hamgha. f., donor ... ... ... 280 

CuU Kanha (Kshulla Krshna). m , donor ... ... 2ft I 

CuU Makn (Kshulla Mrga), f-. donor ... ... ... 273 

Cuvika, m. ... ... ... 280 

Damila Kanha Dramila Krshna), m., donor ... ... 281 

Dhorofi, f tl aya, atatasin i of an aya, donor ... ... 296 

DharoadLni (Dharmadatti), i, donor ... ... ... 290 

D ham ara kbits (Dharmarakshita), m., navakaMukn, donor ... ... 278 

Phamasarayana, m. p them, arana-uraya-dkama ... ... 297 

Dbamasiria (Dharmamki), i„ donor ... ... ... 300 

Dha:nila, raiuya, father of donor ... ... ... 303 

Dhanajana. !.< donor ... ... ... 284 

Dhanamaia. f., daughter of donor ... ... ... 276 

High as in iDIrgha^ri), f-i donor ... ... ... 2S0 

Drona. sage and teacher of the Pandavas ... ... ... 286 

Gadhika. vaniyuputa* donor ... ... _ 303 

Gamilaka. in. gahapati. donor ... ... ... 278 

Got a mi f., donor ... ... ... 274 

Gotiputa, m-, metronymic of Bndharakhita an. up&saha ... ... 280 

Gotiya. ra., uvasiha, donor ... ... ... 278 

Hagbi (5amgha\ f., vdttiyinikim\ donor ... — ... 298 

Haghada (SaroKhada), f. donor ... ... — 299 

Hagisiri (Agni^ri) f-, donor ... ... ... 300 

Haroghn, f.. pavajiiifid, donor ... ... ... 277 

Hauigha, m.. donor — ... ... 278 
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Flamgha, m., husband of donor 


[C.&, IV 

PACE 

279, 280 

Haiugba, m„ donor, son of donor parents ... 

+ m * 


280 

H&mgba, m., gahapati, father-in-law of donor 


f* ■ 

298 

Haiiigi Sanglu . f-, donor, daughter of biuiyiti 

*** 

mm 4 

297 

tf areici, m„ father of donor 

* + * 

*— ■ 

276 

iiimala, m.. donor 

, «4* 

.«* 

285 

Ida (Indra , m., gakapaii, father of donor ... 

—. 


290 

1st la ?5hila), m*. donor, son of a donor gahapati 

in 

m « * 

283 

Kidiutara. m , gahaputi, donor 

i rt 


283 

Kaligi! (Kalinga), f., donor 

ii" 

... 

291 

Kama, m. 

*-* 

■ 4 * 

280 

Kama, f„ upasik rd, donor 

»i ■ 

**m 

290 

Kama (Karma), m.. son of donor ghatatii 

III 

4it 

294 

Kamil (Karnyii. L, daughter of the wife of a gahapati 

m 


302 

Ramaya, m., aya. teacher of donor 


„ „ 

294 

Kamdaia (.^kandada), L, donor 

. , . 

■Iff' 

299 

Kanhii (Krahnii), i . gharaai, mother of donor 


*** 

290 

Kanhfl Krshga), m- t donor 

#■*■* 

i41 

292 

karaparika, m„ donor 

1*4 

Ird 

278 

Katanaka, m. p donor 

■-# 

+ mm 

278 

Klmdfi (SkamJ:-,), f, donor, wife of a jadikiya gahapati 

■ ■ ■ 

1 “P 

302 

Koja, m., donor 

% J Hr 

ii-k 

291 

Kotacandi, m.. gahapati 

* 1 * 

VP" 

298 

Kubula, in., gahapati. tutakica , father-in-law of donor 

A« I 

4*1 

298 

Kumba, f,, donor 

■ f ■ 


276 

Kuta, m,, Mniya, donor 

,,, 

*>*,» 

283 

Lari (Lakshmi), f-, donor 


4*4 

283 

Ltkhka, m>. bhtkhu from PatsUipma 

* * 1 

44. 

276 

Madam, f ., heavenly damsel 

■ I* 

444 

286 

Maha Camdamukhi, m,, donor 

+ ** 


280 

Mahacatu, m donor 



292 

Maliadatfunakadhika.il).. mah&lhe.ra 

, wmm . 

H 4 4 

274 

Malianaga. m.,. ttyirak* i, ? donor 

4 * m 

44* 

296 

Mabatoda (Mahiitota), m., husband of donor 

1 - I 

44* 

289 

Mahcndravarmn, m„ P&tlava king, son of Pallava 

* * 4 

4 4>4" 

286 

Makii Mrgah f„ f dikiya, daughter of donor 

tl« 

.... 

278 

Makabudhi (Mrgabuddhi), m., donor, son of a gahapati 

.... 

*44 

289 

Mala, i, donor, aitvasini of a mmh&yini 

... 

1*1 

29! 

Malainavuka, ? m>, donor 


tt* 

275 

Mudtikutala (Mrdukuntala . m„ seiirtgo/'d, donor 

*+* 

4 4 4 

276 
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Mulfl, m.. donor 


ii m m 

329 

PACE 

296 

Nadi fNandaJ, m, donor uncle of a pasauika 

ip. ' 

■ ik * 

302 

Nadhasiri. m., bhayata ? donor 



SOU 

Naga.m., upnjhaya 

«* 


281 

Nag a. tu- p bhayotn, teacher of donor 

(<» 

... 

297 

Naga, m-, donor, son of a c-ntmbara 

III 

■** 

2S l 

Niigabu, m.. probably a mason 

— 

lit 

292 

NanabudhiL m., probably a nuson 


mmm 

292 

Nagabudt (X&gabuddhi}, in.. DhanagiritHtlhava , va»»ya, father of donor 

HP 

301 

Ndgamala, m., donor 

... 

““ 

292 

Ni'igatmta, (NSgamitrii), l„ bhikimn, donor 

HI 

■ p* 

290 

Nngasena, ni-i pfndavniika, garhtnamalnvalha 

•I I 1 

■ ■ * 

29K 

Nagata, f. 

a -a- pb 

■■ ■ ■■ 

284 

N,ig attest (NSgatishyd), m., vaniya. husband of donor 

■ ■■ 

■ ■ m 

296 

Nakn, m. 

*- 


280 

Naka, L, pavotita 



289 

NakabudhanikS, f*. donor 


■P - 

301 

Nakacampaki (Nigaca nipaka), f., vmiyini, donor 

+ 

V-- 

299 

NiLkiinika, L, wife of donor 

• r _ 

... 

2S3 

Nafcha, f„ donor 

... 

Ill 

278 

Naklif'k, i.. donor, wife of a merchant 

*<■ P 

ftp* 

2% 

Nukasiri Naga&ri), m., vaniyaputa, brother of donor 

m ¥ <P 

mmm 

301 

Nandlvartfia* m-, Pallava king 

... 

mmm 

286 

Nilakii, m., donor 

■ - - 

p ■ « 

282 

Padlpodiniya, community 

1 ft -fc 

fc + * 

276 

[^aduniii (Padim), f.. donor, wife of donor 

- * * 

ifc mm 

280 

Pakctaka. clan—Probably Vakatakn 

- - - 


276 

Pallava, m-, originator ol the Pa)lavas 

■ i-P 

■** 

286 

Papii, m. ( donor, brother of a Lhayata ctHyavadjka 


... 

293 

Purivinnta, in- nmk&fherii 


... 

279 

Pasama fPrayamLi)" f*> donor 

-** 

... 

300 

Pego, rn-, donor 

# 

-- 

282 

Pigdasutariya, family 


... 

283 

Punavasu (Punarvasu), m-, aya, vinayaihara t teacher of a 

donor's teacher 

... 

291 

Puri, itu. gafwpon', donor 

¥ - 1 

*** 

283 

Pufiakalika, in., donor 

IM 

**■ 

280 

Puii... . f„ donor, sister of a wniyaputa ... 

•** 

. .-• 

301 

Rahola, m.,£okapati, husband of the mother of a donor 

* * -P 


302 

Ravisfri (RaviSri), m,, uivscika, donor 

1 i P 

... 

300 

Reti, f,i donor 

» 9 1 


275 


42 
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Reti, m., aya, donor 

6 • • 

[G.S, IV. 

PAGE 

278 

Reti, f., aya, teacher of donor 

• • • 

• • • 

296 

Retika, m., donor, Nekhavana 

• • • 

... 

301 

Revata, m., donor 

• • • 

... 

276 

Revata, ra., father of donor 

• • • 

... 

278 

Roha, f., donor, bhikhuni, athaloka-dhamma-vititd, daughter of a mihaya 

... 

292 

Saghata, m., samana 

• # • 

... 

277 

Saghamita (Samghamitra), f., satnanikd, donor 

• • • 

m • • 

293 

Sagharakhita (Sarhgharakshita), f>, pavajitikd, donor 

• • • 

« »« 

277 

Sagharakhita, f., mother of donor 

... 


279 

Sagharakhita (Samgharakshita), m-, donor 

... 


290 

Sajata, f., mahayd, mahdvasibhuta, mother of donor 

• • • 

• • • 

292 

Samghada, f., donor 

• • • 


299 

Samuda (Samudra), m«, vatiiyci 9 gahapatiputa , husband of donor 

• • 4 

298 

Samudiya, f., uvajhayini of donor and atevasini of a Vinayadhara 

... 

291 

Sidamta, m-, pavajita, brother of donor 

... 


300 

Sidhatha (Siddhartha), m., prince of the Sakya House 

... 


282. 298 

Sidhatha, m.. donor, heranika, gahapatiputa 

... 


294 

Sidhatha, m., gahapati, Jadikiya , husband of donor 

... 


302 

Sidhi (Siddhi), f„ vaniyini, donor 


... 

300 

Simhavarma, m„ Pallava king, grandson of Pallava 

— 

• • • 

286 

Simhavarma, m.. Pallava king 

... 


286 

Siri ($rl), f., donor 

... 


299 

Siri Campura, f., kumarl 

... 

• • • 

298 

Siri Pulumavi, m.. King Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 



283 

Siri Sivamaka Sada, m.. King ^iva 6ri ^atakarni 

... 

... 

291 

Sivala (§ivala), f., uvasikd 

... 


274 

Somadata (Somadatta), f., donor 


... 

277 

^righana, m., Buddha 


... 

285 

&ri Simhavishnu, m., Pallava king 

... 

... 

286 

Sudhama, m. sage 



286 

Sulasa, m., gahapati, father of donor 

... 

• • • 

284 

Sulasa, m., gahapatiputa 


• •• 

284 

Tapa, f., donor 


» • » 

273 

Tuka, f., donor 



295 

Tuka, f*, donor, wife of a gahapatiputa 



298 

Tuma, f.. donor 



285 

Ugravarma, m., Pallava king 



286 

Utara. m., donor, upasaka 


• • • 

280 

Utara, f., uvasikd 


• • • 

284 
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Utariya, m., donor 
Utika, f.. daughter of donor 
Vaba, f., pavajitika, Kavururavathaviya 
V aka taka, clan 

Vasithiputa, m., matronymic of king Pulumavi 

Vasumita, m., gahapati father of donor 

Vidhika, m., camakara upajhayaputa 

Vidhika, m.. daharabhiku , donor, disciple of a bhayata 

Visaghanika (Visakhanika), f., donor 

Yaga (Yajna), f., donor 

Yava, f., donor 


PAGE 

280 

276 
297 
304 
283 
285 
281 
297 
289 
289 

277 
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PAGE 

Bhaglrathi, river, synonym of Ganges 

♦ • • 

• • • 


... 

286 

Cadakica (Candrakrtya), place 

• • • 



• • • 

294 

Damila (Dramila), country 

• • • 

... 


• • • 

280 

Dhamiia Dharmila or Dhramila), country 




• • • 

303 

Dhamnakadaka (Dhanyakataka', town 

• • • 


» 


275 

Dhana (abbrev. of Dhanakataka), town 

• • • 

• 


••• 

281 

Dhanagiri, place, probably Dhanakataka 

... 



•V 

301 

Dhanakata town 

••• 



... 

282 

Dhanakataka, town 

... 




280. 285 

Dhanyaghataka, town 

... 




287 

Dhanyaghatanagaram, town 

... 

... 


... 

286 

Gahagujakamda, place deriv. 

... 

... 


... 

303 

Ganga, river 

... 



♦ 

286 

Godavari, river 

... 




286 

Hiralura, place 

... 

— 


... 

302 

Jetaparavana, place 


... 


... 

277 

Katakaselaka (Kantaka^aila), place 

... 




280 

Kavurura, place 

• • • 

... 



297 

Krshnavarnna, river 





286 

Kudura place 

• • • 

... 



297 

Mahavanasela, place 

• • • 




279. 303 

Mahejanajaka, place deriv. 

• • • 



... 

300 

Marhdara, place 

... 

... 


... 

300 

Mandara, mountain 

... 

... 


... 

286 

Meru. mountain 


... 


... 

286 

Nagapavata (Nagaparvata), place 

... 



... 

278 

Narasala, place deriv. 

... 



... 

296 

Nekhavana, place 

... 

... 


... 

301 

Neranjara, river 


... 



273 

Pukagiri, place 

... 




278 

Pataliputa (Pataliputra), town 

• •• 



... 

276 

Piduvana. place 

• • • 

... 



296 
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PufjarvtJia (Pit ga rash tra), country dcriv. — 
Pukirath* (Pugirashtra), country 
Pusakavana, place **’ 

Kajaglri. place 
Sihagiri (Sitnhagirili place 
Sirinagka, place deriv. 

Stuneru, mountain (see Me rut 
Vesarapa.ra.la, place 
Vijayapura. place 


PAGE 

279 

298 

279 
291 ) 
273 

280 
286 
278 
300 
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[G-S. IV 


APPENDIX V 

GLOSSARY OF WORDS OCCURRING IN THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


PAGE 


Abadimata, a type of carved slab 

■»i 

vii 

281 

Ad hide vatu, presiding deity 

■ mw 

■ k * 

286 

Adbtea, overlord 

, 

a m m 

... 285 

Adhithana. chief city 

Of 


298 

Adica, sun 


+ mm 

296 

Air a, worthy 

«•#* 

9 ■ 

295 

Afcalmashn, pure flit. devoid of taint) 

V- 

■ 

286 

Akbila, entire or complete 

iii 

I 

286 

Alykapada, within sight (lit. path oi one's 

vision) 

... 

286 

Aimtugiri, heavenly mountain 

■ - - 

-fc- 

286 

Ambujft, lotus {lit. water-born) 

IP ■■ 

■ II 

286 

Anandita- hr day a, gladdened heart 

A ■ * 

■ 44 

286 

Aniratam, always 

•fe rft 

... 

285 

Antevasika. disciple 

¥ . 

«* *■ 

300 

A mittamika. gilt accompanying (the donor alter death) 

9 9 9 

293 

Apanimshuh, desirous of getting rid of 

*». 


... 286 

Apano, nne's ow n 



296 

A pa radar a. western gate 

*** 

* *4 

283 

Aparajimini, highest bom 

■i i * 

+ ss 

287 

Arana, forest-dweller 

* ■ * 


297 

Arajjyanivasi forest-dweller 



... 286 

A ray a dbama, noble life 

¥ ♦* 

... 

297 

Arjjita, earned 


**» 

286 

Ashtadasalakshaka, tine having eighteen lacs 

4 Pi # 

... 286 

Asbtatanu, Siva (lit. eight-bodied) 

1ST 

• -a ■ 

286 

Alokabhumi, foot of the A Ink a tree 

■ ■ * 

■ ■ ■ 

286 

Astarana, couch 

lift 

... 

286 

A sura, licimm 

flRt 


285 

Atevasi, disciple 

— 


290 

Atevasifea. disciple 



279, 297 

Atevasini, female disciple 

l»p 

rw A 

291, 25-4. 296, 297 

Ai ha loka-dliJtmiiia-vimvata, who has passed beyond the eight worldly conditions 292 

Ay a. worthy 

m 


278. 291, 294, 2% 

Ayira, worthy 

■ 0 1 

... 

278 
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195GJ 


Ayirata, worthy 
Aj uv:tdh:tnik?i, for longevity 
Bahixii, sifter 

Balikfi, daughter (lit* girl) ... 

B.dlkil sec Bubka « *** 

BiHaka. son {Ik. boy} ••• 

Be, two 

Bhadanignma, righteous townsfolk 

Bhadata. monk or reverend or venerable monk 

Bhagapat, see Bliagavat 

Bhagavat, the Lord or Blessed One 

Bhagini. sister 

Bhanu, sun 

Bliariya. see Bhariya 

Bhiriyii, wife 

Bhariya. see Bhariya % 

Bhaya, wife 

Bhatu, brother 

Bhatu, see Bbatu 

Bhavatn, reverend monk 

H hay at a, reverend or venerable monk 

Bhayatiita, reverend or venerable monk 

Bhavadvii. opposed to the cycle of births and deaths 

Bhayiti. sister—Buddhist. nun 

Bhikhu, monk mendicant 

Bhikhunt, nun 

Buda (Buddha)i the founder of Buddhism 
Buda bam 51:1, see aba damn la ... 

fiuddhakshetra* Buddhist sacred spot 
Buddba-pamatu-pata, slab of lord Buddha ; see notes 
Cakapato, tablet bearing wheel 
Camakara. leather-worker 
Carana, foot 

Caranagata atevasika, disciple at the lect of 
Ccdiya, see Cetiya ... 

Cetika, follower of the Cetika or Caityaka school 
Cetikiya, see Cetika 
Cetiya religious building 
Cetiyakabho, caBya pillar 
Cetiyavadaka, caitya worshipper 


PA15K 

296 

... ... 304 

... ... 301 

280, 289, 301 

273* 295, 302 

... ... 2S4 

289 

294 

... ... 296 

280 

280. 282, 287, 297. 298. 300, 302 

296, 300 

... ... 286 

280, 302, 304 

282,298,302 
289 
283 
281 
293 

... ... 300 

290.293,207 
300 

285 

297 
276 

290, 292 

... ... 300 

279 
287 
283 
291 
281 

286 
279 
295 
278 
233 
304 
283 
293 


under Nl>, 48 on p. 283 


m 


) 
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Ch:i „ six 
Chata, umbrella 
Cliuyi, shade 

Dalt&rabEiikEiu, young monk 
Diikliiuapajja, southsrn side ... 

Dukhinayakst southern gate 

Damna bhagini (Dharma hi > its: ini), sharer of merit 
Donam. gilt 
Dana, see Dunam 

Dannpuvnm, as gift ... ... 

Dam, gate ... 

Ddyadhaifima, meritorious gift 
Dedliamam, merilorinus gift 
Deyadhamma, meritorious gift 
Deyadh&ihmam, see Deyiidh&mmsj 
Deyadh ama, see Deyadhaihma 
Dhamacakam, wheel of the law ... 

Dhamakadhika, preacher of the law' 

Dhamathuna. seat of merit 
Dhanadhaman). meritorious gift 
Dhanakatamaimcetiya, great caitya of Dhanakata 
Dhauomahacetlya, great ciityaof Dhanaka^a 
DhanikasaihiLnika, wife of a rich caravan leader 
Dhnraniiala, surface uf tlie earth 
Dbannadc&ana, teaching of the law •>- 

Ubiita, epithet of Brahma 
Digvijaya, conquest of the quarters 
Diuu, day 

Divadha. cubit and a half; see notes under Nu. 52 on p, 284 
DlvaEdiabho, lamp pillar 
Dnhutu, daughter 

Uvipn, elephant •* 

fikania, seclusion >*• ** 

tiiSha-nibaddlui-bliuvaka. deeply in love 
(jihap.iti, householder 
Gahapatilclni, housewife 
Gaijuputiputa, son of a householder 
Gama, village 


PAGE 

284. 289 
395 

. „ ... 286 

297 

... ... 284 

283 

289 

... 282, 283, 284. 289. 294. 295 
283, 284, 285, 291. 292. 293. 296 

289 


Gaminamuhivatha, residing in village parts 

Gariga-mauktiku-hfirim, with the river Ganges as a pearl necklace 


284 
292 

283 
279,281 
295,298 

282. 284, 289 
282 
274,275 
... 302 

299 
282 
281 
299 
286 
287 
286 
286 
286 

284 

+ || B ill fr-IR 302 

290, 292 

»** in 286 

**- n* 286 

■ it ,n 186 

^278,282, 283,284,283, 2S9, 290, 293, 294,304 

mi MM 304 

■ ■■ **k »-t 284* 294i 3fl8 

304 
29S 

m 286 
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Gh&rani. wife 

Gir-apag-odadhi. ocean receptacle of rivers of speech 

Ha r kanda na taru, sandalwood tree 

Hatha, cubit 

Hay a, horse 

Hoianika, banker 

Hitasukhatha, for the welfare and happiness 
ja fikiya, of the Caiiyaka school 
Jana, people 
Java, wife 

K ala ha m s am and ala t flock of noble swans 
Kalasa, vase 

Kama, epithet of Manmatha 
Kanaka, gold 
Kanakadala, golden bits 
Kari, elephant 
Kttipaya, some 
Khibko, pillar . 

Khuda cetiya, small caitya 

Khuramukha, hoof-edge • 

Kshetra-rakshana, protection of spots 

Kshiti&a, king 

Kula, family 

Kumar i, princess . 

Kumarika, daughter 
Kutiibnla, joy 
Loka, world 

Log&tiea, illuminator (lit. Son), of the world 
Mahacetiya, great caitya 
Mahacetiya, see Mahacetiya 
Mshacetiyamula. foot of the great caltya ... 

Malm gov a lav a (Mahagovallava), great cowherd 
Mvtt ianavakamaka. great supervisor of renovation 
Mahathera. great elder 
MahavasibhQta, of great self-control 
Mihayu, venerable 

M a ml a Lika. subordinate chief with sway over a division 
Mandira. abode 
Maiii, gem 
Hutu, mother 


- - * 

VI P 


fe-fr# 

in a 


279, 280. 290, 296. 298 
286 
2S6 
284 
2S6 
294, 296 
298 
302 
296 

277 
2S6 
282 
286 

286, 287 
286 
286 
286 
302 
298 
286 
286 
286 
275 
298 
290 
286 
298 
280 
283 

291. 298. 302 
281 
295 

278 
274, 279 

292 
292 
286 
286 
287 

283, 294. 295 


kingdom 

275, 276, 278 


43 
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PAGE 

Matula. mother's brother 


* - i 


289 

Meru-mandara-kun'Uhi, Laving Meiu and Mandara mountains ns 

carrm gs— 

286 

Muni, sage 

«#t 

— 

... 

286 

Nabhastliala, sky 

— 

*«K 

p** 

*J86 

Nakh&ra, nail 

■m m m 

-* f 1 f 1 

mm* 

286 

Kamo, addition 

*# 1 

p « 4 

2S0, 262. 

29®, 300 

Natiya, grand-daughter 


■ fi 

#«* 

297 

Nstlia, lord 


’■jM 

,,+ 

286 

Natuka, grandson 

9*9 


it- 

302 

Naravasabfaa, foremost of men 



11 » 

296 

Navakimika, supervisor of renovation 

- 
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Nav.tkamiknpadliana, chief supervisor of renovation work 

* * Ii 

275 

Neva-saka, resident 

.. . 


1 I ii 

278 

Nig am a town corporation 

1 1 * 

*m ■ 

w*m 

275. 285 

Nikiiya, Buddhist school likv Cetikiyanam oikaya 

m * ■ 

mm* 

2Si 

Niyukta, established 


. . . 

mm* 

286 

Nivasi, resident 

19! 

IV* 

... 

273 

Ntvasikr resident 

- 9 ■ # 


* »«• 

290, 297 

Ogha. collection 

i- w * 

... 

#*■ 

286 

Pa dam ala, at the foot 


v m 

■ ii 

302 

Pudapnmsavah, particles of dust on the feet 

* B * 

■* m v 

285 

Padhfinamadnva, important pavilion 

1 * ¥ 

+ ■ V 

All 

303 

PaLlnva, tender shoot 

ill- 

--- 

ta-*« 

286 

Paniyagbarika, supervisor of the water houses 

• ** 


291 

Par a ina. supreme 

— 

f l| 

P ■■ ■* 

237 

Paricaka, circular panel 

*** 


i«i 

2m 

Partgaha, property 

iff 

— 

— 

283 

Pnrsbni, rear 


tc» 


286 

Farshni'pafiva-paMsiu-rak^ha, surrounded in the rear* 

danks and front ... 

286 

Ptirsva, Sanks 

i -« a 

All 

* Pa 

2*6 

Pasaaika (pushuQika*. stone worker 


«■* 

t* 1 

302 

Pata. slab 

ii- ■ 

vmm 

Mi 

296 

Patina pita, erected 

**# 

9 V V 

280. 282, 297, 298 

pitiiMpita. see pntithapita 

..a 

— 


282 

Patithavita, see patithapita 

*11 

«at 

,-299. 300. 302 

Pato. slab 


1 |k 

... 

298 

Pavacita, non 

— 

■it 

Ml 

289 

pavaita, monk 

Ill 

* » ■ 

* -w m 

300 

Pavajitika. nun 

§ . . 

■Vi 


277. 297 

Panati‘ lia - wandering 

— 

144 

lii 

236 
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Pend aka, slab 

Pendapatika, mendicant monk 
Peniavatika, see Pendapatika 
Prabha, effulgence 
Prasada, grace 
Prathama, first 
Priya, beloved 

Punaghatakapoto. slab with overflowing vase 

Puta, son 

Rajanya, king 

Rajalekhaka, royal scribe 

Rajas, dust 

Rajata, silver 

Rana, king 

Rshiveshi, in sage's garb 

Sa-bhaginika, with sisters 

Sa-bhaginika, see sa-bhaginika 

Sa-bhaginiya, with sisters 

Sa-bhariya. with wife 

Sa-bhariya, see Sa-bhariya 

Sa-bhariyaka, see Sa-bhariya 

Sa-bhatuka, with brothers 

Sa-bhatuka, see Sa-bhatuka 

Sa-bhataka, see Sa-bhatuka . — 

Sa-bhayaka, with wife 

Sa-bhayiga, see Sa-bhayaka 

Sa-dhaduka, with a relic 

Sa-dhutuka, with daughters 

Sa-dhutuka, see Sa-dhutuka 

Sa-dhutuka, see Sa-dhutuka 

Sa-dutuka, see Sa-dhutuka 

Sagarambara, earth (lit. ocean-clad) 

Sagaramekhala, earth (lit. ocean-girdled) ... 

Sa-gharasunha, with daughters-in-law of the house 

Sa-gharasunhaka, see Sa-gharasunha 

Saha, together with 

Sahajanati, own jnatis 

Sama-dhutuka, with daughters 

Samana, monk 
Saraanika, nun 
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291. 297 
279 
298 
286 
286 
286 
286 
281 

... 276, 278, 281, 283, 289, 298 

... ... 286 

* - 277 

286 

... ... 287 

283,291 

286 

280, 281, 282. 283, 289, 290, 293 

298 

285 

282, 283, 285, 288. 292 
289 
303 

... 280, 282, 283, 290. 303, 304 

281, 293 
302 

...281,282,283 

281 

283 

274 

280, 284, 290, 302 
283, 285, 292, 303 

295 

286 
286 

302 

303 

296 
302 
281 
277 
293 
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281, 


Samanta, vassal 

Samasambudha, the perfectly enlightened ... 

Samaravira, hero in battle 

Samast-agama-paradrSva, learned in agamas (lit. seen the shore of the acamasl 
Sa-matu, with mother ... ___ ^ ’ 

Sa-matuka, see Sa-matu 
Sa-matuka. see Sa-matu 
Sambhu, epithet of 6iva 
Samcaya, collection or cluster 

Sa-mitanatibadhava. with friends, jnatis and relatives 
Sammasambuddha, the truly enlightened 

Samyutakabhanaka, scholar in Samyutaka bhaija (»'. e. Samyukta Nikaya) 
Sa-natimitabadhava, with jnatis, friends and relatives ... * 

Sa-natimitabadhava, see Sa-natimitabadhava 

Sa-natimitabadhava, see Sa-natimitabadhava 282, 

Sa-natuka. with grandsons 
Sa-natuka, see Sa-natuka 
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286 
302 
286 
286 
280 
282, 303 
302 
286 
285 
294 
296 
279 
281 
303, 304 
284 
273 


Sa-pituka, with father 
Sa-putaka, with sons 
Sa-puta, see Sa-putaka 
Sa-putika, with sons 
Sa-putika, with daughters 
Sa-putika. with sons 
Sarah-pravata, breeze on the lake 
&arva, synonym of 6iva 
Varvara, night 
Sasprham, fondly 
Sava, all 
Savachara, year 

Savaniyuta, at the instance of all 
Savasatutama, best of all beings 
Savinayam, with humility or reverence 
Sela. hill 

Seliya, of the &aila school, Puva or Avara sela 
Senagopa, general (lit. protector of army) 
Sethipamukha, headed by merchants 
Sidham, success 274, 279, 280, 281, 282, 

Sothikapata, slab with Svastika or auspicious slab 
Sighara, top, peak 
Sikhamani, crest jewel 


283, 303 

-, 0 -, ' 282 ’ 283 > 289 

28-, 283, 284, 288, 292, 295, 296, 303 

283, 285 
274, 290, 295, 298 

285 
302 

286 
286 
286 

T — 286 

298 

283 

295 

*•* • * - 300 

286 

302 

289 

276 

294 

283, 284, 297, 298, 300, 301. 302, 303 

282 

302 

285 
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J&ikharayamuija, becoming as it were the crest 
diromani, Crest jewel , 

&rama, fatigue ... 

3rt, prosperity 
ikrntlfcvarii, master of Vedas 
Suci, cross-bar 
Sud. see Suci 

Suciram, long i ■ I 

Suji. cross bar <** 

Sura, god 

Sura, hero **» 

Surungana, heavenly damsel 
Kurarajakanvakii, daughter of the lord of gods 
Sulpendfakanya daughter of the lord of gods 
Svapaua, slumber, rest 
Tanaya, son 

Tapaniya, gold **■ 

Tapes, penance *■< 

Tutaruha, growing on slopes 

Tejasvi. resplendent 

Tliabho, pillar 

Thabha, pillar 

Tliupita, erected 

Thera, elder 

Tulakica, a banker (lit, one who weighs gold, etc*! 
Turaga, horse 
Tvit, effulgence 

Ucakapato, same as udhakapato or udhapato 

Udhapato, upright slab 

Ugravirya, of great power 

iT lrat i probably a term signifying a slab 

Uma, synonym of Parvatl 

Utiinisa, coping 

Unhiaa, see Uraniea 

Unisa, see Urhmisa 

Unis.i, see Umnisa 

Upajhayaputa, son of a. teacher 

Upisaka. lay worshipper «■ 

Upasik’i, female lay worshipper 

UpaU, upright slab 
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... 285 
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276 . 277, 293. 294, 295 
289 
286 
294 

285 

286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 

275, 276 

285 
283 

280, 290, 297, 304 
288 

... 286 

286 
291 


279, 280. 231 

... — 286 

273 

286 

299 

299 

273, 289, 291, 292, 295. 296. 298 
... ... 288 

281 

280,296 

290 

277 
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UrvI, earth 

Uia, s^me as Put a or daughter 

Utariiyaka, northern gateway 

Utavipabbahi, probably Utiaraseliyas 

Uvajhnyini. female teacher 

Uvasaka, lay worship per 

Uvfiajka, female lay worshipper 

Uvasikn, see Uviisika 

Vamsa, family line 

Vajii, evfdlent 

Vasika, resident 

Vathava, resident 

Yathava, see Vathava 

Varava, see Valhnva 

■ ii ■ 

Villhava, see Vatltava 

Vathaviya, resident 

Vaniya, merchant 

VtLniya, see Vaniya 

V&ciy&puta, merchant's sun 

Vnniyini. merchant’s wife 

Yatiiyini. See Vuniyini 

Vaniyinikini, merchant's wile 

Vetikn* rail enclosure 

Vibliitakalpayiiu, become dawn almost 

Vetikanavakamaka, overseer of repair works 

Vicitra, variegated 

Vidhrita, lorn 


Vinayadhiir.i, learned in Vtnaya tests 
Viprajanapria. beloved of Brahmans 
VitaniU, ranopiedi 

Vltaragn.bhattjiraka. Buddha lilt, the Lord Who is free from Just*) 
v ira, here 
Vtiroia, renounced 
Viyofja, separation 

_ ¥1« 

Yiik* (eku), one (1 , 

Yasa, lame 
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2T9i 


AUtu# 

Ab,sU 

AfeaUunHta 

Abhaya 

Abhklhitfffn* 

Ftiqka 

Ahhlnavugufl** 

Abhimya 
Abbmaym Dtrpw^ 
Abhimkhamawi 
Abbini^lcnMTtina — 

Abhivinta a " * 

Abhisheka. b> ELcp4yiM5 
cfBodhi tnt,*tupi ■■ 

motif, ^ r J Pftr^niuniOWi 
niDiii, ut Bhartiut. SiiRcli^ 
eta. 

AbMflJiJ&a ■■; ™ 

Abode of ihe Thut>4hrce- 
A fUuidhisi feUeffrum Na- 
gudunakonda ¥*m ■■" 

AauqBndi ■■> ■'■ 

Acui OfionulLa - 
Adam, Sir Fredcnek 

TCSanrran* 

Addhu pj fclinka. armies and 
lnelkEsRat 
AdevnmStl^, depended 
on rain w»ter 
Adtiiithtoa. chid : city 
Adtiya>*n& 

JCrliuli . , ■■* /"* 

AdiIK Lady of VjSfeou, and 

PrthVE ■■■ 

Voiic precursor or 

Bhadevi -■■ — 

XdilyTinwin^jlap VediCSfilir 

■■■ 

Adoration of CVilra or ^S* 
png dish *■■ 

A&ros 

.XpiIllLL't ■ *- 

Agdi . — _ 

imd Sivn, flaming epi¬ 
thets 

Apulmga of Siva ... 
origin 

Still jju form of Siva 
Yapasihambhii 
AgnurutrU. fciP|. 

Agpi-Rudni UHk 

Agm ■*■■ if" 

Affty ndhfiya t iaanfcc -« 
Agnualu, V S, 91, 99 r 
JtiuconglidAt «c Mufica . .. 

Aturya abbtnui>,' 


FAUC 

2*6 

173 

2SK282 

46 

27 L 272 
165.270 
W 
197 

149 
140 

150 

155 

249 
103 

61 

61 

61 

100 

22K 

224 

15 

152 

1 

51 

m 

6S 

29fl 

63 

m 

91 

64 
63 

250 
193,250 

m 

63 

63 
62 
62 
62 
62 
II* 55 
63 
K4B 

JO 

109. 1E3 
137 
150 


PAUL 

5S 


Ahrcchuira. derivai ton 

Ahigundjka, snake char¬ 
mer' 

AiumsakLi 

earlier name of Anguii- 
mala 

AugVBfJK Ostial Hying ele¬ 
phant ,1, 

and pieph.ini or Upasatha 
dis 

Airfvata (ErpVftnl) elephant 
ofIndra 

AiakilLuku wbbfl subdued 
by Ruddha 

A junta 

34,36.35*40,42.44, 

45, 49, 52. 53, 115, 
35y r 172,268 
and Amaravati witullels 
—gnomes with head 
on sinnueh 
Pointings, Hy whisks En 
hair peeping through 
I urban raids ,. 

Ch,uidanta jsttnkmjti 

AjaUtsattu 


206 
192, 193 

192 

93 

57 

86 

81 

I K 32 


90 

76 


104 
200,209 
15. 70. 188. m, 190 
191.205 

advised by Jivak a to ^isd 
Buddha *.> «v IS9 

portrait of ... 55 

viaJif Buddha ... r !S9 fc 190 

Aiila Kcsakambali ... m 

Ajjima same as Arjtiriit 

Akhun Dheri *. 7j 

Skshepa ... ... m 

Elaka. arrow straighten*?— 

Ktfdr mw ... *.. 127 

AbSciaka, red loC, painted 
on f«i -» -■ 12E7 

AluniKiyarui T ,. -* 71 

A Lira m> 

AUrippu *■■ <49 

ftlavuka ymkahn *m 7ft 

AlavAiftam, royal emblem 98 

Alexander, Dr , iu ait 2 

jttiOhu. warrior p«c 
Aihgna .*< 149 

Almda. vetandnh, open hut 
screened by eurtnins 
known ns Hutwaraija ksli- 
ka + Hgghaoiu kiiikii oe 
ehakkaliAn'or bhbi 13 

Allukapp.1 — W 

Almonries rn ^ -17 

Alms ... k*+ 100,225 

253 + 2m 

Alimbtiwl ... ... H8 

Alm-h.dK .■ 760 

A lomutnnl ra - 215 


FACf 

Amarakosa 19. m t 114,132 

with Kamaarjfincum- 
mcnEary ... „ r M2 

AniurlMma ... ... j 

Amanuimba iM iBi 129 

Arnurujiimka **, + _. \m 

Anib^. inoEhef ,,, 70 

Amharesha rr , ,, |3 

Ttnuik karaku ur Arrailu 
kariel „ r 

Amataku vvoida pliharn ... 1J6 

AnaouAti " , Pr 1, 20. 

21 p 22. 25, 26. 27, ?8, 
29, n> 34. 35, 36. 37. 
Ifl. 39, 40, 41, 42, 4K 
44* 45, 47, 48.49,51, 
52, 53.54.61.65. 94, 
107. 22 K 27] t 301 
andeni Dhaimkatukn ... 3 

mt and pandJdi Irom 
MalEiura, aharhiEt, 

Ajania. Polonoruvsi,. 

Knfk, ete. 

:in rradJtimK and Dharhui 
tradiLionii 

setilpEor. dc\ icts knnwn 
Id 


52 
155 

lu +.■ _ «■■■» 165 

scnl|Mure 68, E09, M3, 114, 

115, I23 r J36. 140, 154, 2U9 


Chaddanta jltaka in 

nnirrula in . 

C&Tiunidlilri^i in 
ehLBiiraln 
uuroueopEU in 
iMixm and iJancc 

altitude* in . 

dwarf* wearing tiff* 
ornament* In 
dr+ipjng of %urt. 
KLipstutd by nwris, 
bands, etc 
fly whisks En 
Caries type of >jk^ba 
in ... «i 

gnomes wilh head on 
stomach 
kolScuki in 
khailfmffliitii in 

kinnaru in . 

kuniEoks in . 

Kaqr eaTrying food 
and wuEec m 
riiLikjra in the four 
periods 
inukum in 

M.mdhiia ami Sfkta 
in 

Miita a * bow -man on 
erocLHlik 


h*t 

92 

98 
96 

99 

149 

72 


116 

97 

77 

90 

100 

99 

75 

IBS 

64 

U4 

KW 

SS 

90 
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Mara on elephant 
Mara standing with 
gnomes 

Mara-dharshana in 
merman in 

pleasures in naga world 
»n 

pratihari in 
Sakka in 

Sakka and nymphs in . 
Sakka and Vajrapani 
distinct in 

sirivaccha on caitya 
window in 
snake dance in 
stanottariva in 
swords in 
turban jewel m 
triple belt in 
uttariya borders in 
vajra in—precursor of 
later vajras 
yakshas in- 
dwarf yakshas 
Kumbhanda yakshas 
absent * 

with head on stomach, 
yaksha Punnaka 
finest yakshfs in 
and Ajanta parallels, 
gnomes with head 
on stomach 

stupa ... ‘ 

discovered by Col. 

Mackenzie ... 
called Mahacetiya of 
Caityakas 

of Satavahana period . 
Amararama, seat of Siva ! 
Amaresvara ... 

temple 

Amsuka, silk 
Amazon 

Anaddha drums, variety— 
noisy patahas, (a) preta- 
patahas, funeral drums, 
(b) battlefield patahas, (c) 
morning hour* drum, 
pratahkala nandipataha, 
gandi, gong 

mardala, less harsh sweet 
sounding, muraja, mr- 
danga, pushkara, dar- 
durapanava, jarjharika. 
mrdanga three types— 
ankva, alingya, ur- 
dhvaka 

rice paste applied for 
sweetening sound 
drumsticks, konas 
drumsticks, bbt of** 
konaghata 

Anaka ... ’* 

nanda 
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89 

89 

90 
95 

73 

99 

85 

86 

89 

60, 83 
72 
117 
124 
104 
128 
117 

89 

79 

80,81 

80 
79 
78 


90 

7 


16 

8 

8 

1 

116 

45,99 


147 


147 


148 

147 

147 

147 

147 


offers mango juice to 
Buddha 


>5.17, 70, 154, 
194, 198, 204 

194 
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Anandarupa 

. 61 

Anantagumpha 

. 28 

Anathapindika 

. 81 

Anchorite 

. 221. 231 

Anda 

. 24 

Andhaka, schools, 

collcc- 

iively called 

. 16 

Andher stupa 

. 22 

Andhra country, 

five 
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Anklet 40,41, 114.171, 172, 

241, 283 


country 
kingdom 
Nayaka 
Vallabha 
Vishnu 
Andhrapatha 

Andhraka, Andhaka, Am* 

_ dhaka 

Andhri, musical mode 
Anga, kingdom 
Anga abhinaya 
Angabhanga 
Angana, courtyard 
Angaraga, cosmetic 
Angel 

residing in city gateway. 

Angika abhinaya ... 

Angiras 
Angulimala 

assault of . 

bom and named Ahim 

saka . 

is asked to get a thou¬ 
sand fingers . 

terror in the neighbour¬ 
hood . 

converted by Buddha [*[ 

Anguttara Nikaya. 

Anguliyaka, absent in early 
Amaravati sculpture 
with manibandhana 
Animals—* 

Types—mythical and 

true . 

Mythical— 
aerial, terrestrial and 
aquatic 

aerial—winged and 
on pillar capitals, 
aquatic — fishtailed 
and below' feet of 
yakshas and yak- 

shis . 

elephant type- 
winged, fishtailed, 
equine type-winged, 
fish-tailed ... 

True ;;; 

as architectural motifs, * 
at Bharhut, Jaggay- 
yapeta, Sanchi, Ama¬ 
ravati 

Animanclavya in Hindu and 
Buddhist literature 

Anjali 40,173, 193,235, 265 
see miscellaneous charac- 


1 

114 

272 

5 

5 

5 

6 


11 
8 

150, 236 
151 
49 
134 
120 
251 
184 
150 
287 

156, 192, 193 
192 

192 

192 

192 
192 

17 

115 
115 


91 


91 

91 


91 


92 
5 r 


heavy 

in sculpture 

known as maffjira, 
tulakoti. nupura 
padangada, hamsaka, 

palipada. 

mahjira, derivation 
Ankusa 
Ankya, drum 

Annual report of the Madras 
Museum 


172 
40,41 


114 

114 

161 

148 


54 

155, 164, 165 
131 

... 117, 159 
301 
208 
293 
197 
63 

131 
223 
110 
150 
12 
12 

64, 146 
8 


Anotatta lake 
Antahpura 

Amanya ... 

Antevasika 

Ants, red ... 

Anugamika 
Anuruddha 
Ap, water 

Apanasala ... * 

Aparagodavyadvfpa 

Apavartaka . 

Apaviddha 
Apilaka king 

king, coin of . 

Apollo, Greek god of light. 

Appar, devotee . 

Apparel, transparent 
Apavarita, covered by screen. 
Aprapadina, dress reaching 
feet 

Apsaras 

in Bharhut sculpture 
Aptc’s Dictionary 
Aptorysma. sacrifice 
Arahats 
Arana 

Aranyaka, Vedic texts 
Aranyani, jungle goddess. 

Arati, daughter of Mara 
Aravamuthan, T. G. 

Arch, abo\e window 
Archangel 

Arched gateway "i 151,177,178", 
**}• 191, 210, 

214, 222. 234. 235, 245, 
246, 247, 255, 266 
127 


172 

140 

118 
175, 183 
77 
104 
10 
185 
297 
64 
67 
89, 251 
55, 274 
160 
251 


teristics 


40 


Archer 

description in simile of 

the archer 

Archery, feats of .. 
skill in 

Architecturally-minded 

monk 

Ardhacandra, see arrow 
Ardhaguccha 
Ardhamanavaka 
Ardhamattalli sthana 
Ardhatala 

Ardhoruka, see drawers, see 

f£™ cnt „ ... 35,103,118 

significance of term ... i j 8 
Arhat }i* 

banner of I3, 
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127 

154 

271 

127 

HO 

J10 

150 
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P#GZ 

pcwsjiee si Mylmbati- 

pyram -• ., _ jjj 

Annleis .- 34^7,112*160 

Armlcli in sculpture 

known anii ... 

tcjtifto—for both scxn, ns 

varieties — 

4os* fusing and "A-itn 

makara a flwl creeper 
puKem ami unjoin r 
uhovt -■- I*- 

cn ruining and Cflvnfef 

theamtt -■■ ■” 

rine-l.te, u^tiilu. 

lalayu ... ■■■ >- 

Amwur — — ... Hi 

Aior-.flc ... 1-j ’ Is, 

Afmy . i?; 

fuur-Mtl — - ;S? 

Arrow's — —■*, 

carried in qusvsr **. ... 

aimed ncconliu* tn 

shape — Li/Jhacandrj, 
kamt, bliftlLi, tatiuni. 

Wdttffri kirmyirtpotW. 
etc. -■ m 

names accflfJiflS (° 

material used to cut* 
rend and strike 

pOhPJlCit ■■■ *- ^5“ 

^tMSphicntfd by link* —. {-£ 

lipped with adamant 12* 

Arrow beads, hew fusioned 

to shaft m* ■■■ 1£ 7 

heads, oikdifor mcliU -- I- 7 

Aimw shafi k teaLhemJ ^ 7 

mint of (utber im- 

printed on *H ■■' ■* 7 

named according (fr 

materia] used* kaccha 
and TOfiifttt fi-i- ■ 1*^ 

Arrow wall in Amaravati 
Kiilpture j - 

An. AjitarcnntJ, ammub is* 47. 4» 
fffiitnak . queer, \rl Maha- 
biilipuinm, inspired by. . 

■mwtrs llieratuic — ?| 3 

bank scene in ... — j* 

conventions in ... 
exuberant nHCkn in - 4™ 

inspires la VMM art 
Ihtongb Palliva art 54 

Jink beiwren cariicf and 
inter ■■■ ^ 

lotuses in ■■ 

mmis's survive In 
Chidiikyan an— hafu. 

ihmne wilh nmknra 
an back ■■■ 

iraoHCiis survive in Pnuftvw 
ari — queer unim*k, 
kirjt*, Jim throne. 

mhmtfia* Siviii£Lo.is t 

nude female figure ... 53 p 34 

motifs survive m Chula 
art—c04i rruikma linn 
on crowm 33 

44 
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nature vludy in ..- *.* 47 

paisc* and hui in . h 4ft 

RUttgeation of form in ..+ 4g, 49 

suggestion of sens* in .. 49,50 

tumultuous scenes, in ... 46 

women in] + .* .p* 45 146 

youth in h. 46 

An. erMnmon tradition oi 

tndiuvi KbooH . .. 44.45 

convcntiirms m ... ... 47 

evobitioa in Indian ... 45 

uHer-rclaliori of Indian 
school of ? p ... 44 

Maur>an P iropeiraJ ufid 

, naitiunal - 44 

SamvahaiLt, etc., 
impired by Matiryiin 44 

UaditiOO ihrough i he 
periods— 

iderittciU poses 51 

Suva mil in IknJiihaka ... 53 

udanhandba 5? 

ta^Taytittonvtra .. k 53 

Arts 2m 

Anh.i- ;\Atra ^ 7 , I00i 101 

II I i:i r l^ t IU. 134 
135, 136. I3i 

Arum! descriptive n.ime of 

SivA »f» 63 

Arapm worlds ... ... TSI 

Aryiukva, discipk of Na- 

cJEriiin.i ... ... 1 3, 16 

Ascetic ... m 230, 235. m 
231, 236,251 

Aiiirt— 

kmbn^jimt uttarfi- 
sanga *<» ... U9 

<taff .*. ... 114 

valkuUi ... tu 11? 

AVitakJ festivals ... ... 156 

Askammi, iword and 
shield ... ,,,124*125 

A^ipulrifcJw dagger ... ... 125 

.AsitanAga ,, T ... 72 

A’ljyuihti. sword . .., 124 

Aiok3. emperor. I7 ff 2U 22,44. ISO 
iitteinpis opening RJtnia* 
gtHmiistuiSi -.. 259 

Bddtu i m cut b> queen 
of ^ 

iHfctMs 84,000 stupes ... 4. 20 

calli the third council IS 

dcsi^s from opening 
Riiimgrama *\upa ... 260 

favours VibhoijavKda „ M 15 
fosters Bodlu tree 2t 

mvev Bodhi tree to 

Ceylon ... ... 23 

N£$u protect relks 
from .*♦ «.* 70 

opem wen ixlupai .,. 25? 

propagates Buddhism in 

sends out iiusHonaries 4 t 15 

socccifots of ... t ,. '} 

stupa at Lumbiru of ... 20 

watering Botfhi incc . M 30 


WMH 

Asnka grove ... ... 176. 177 

AkoSgli laH ... 265 

Aioka tme ... ... 287 

AsOkan script 

A^nijnmurgaa ^ 

Xiramavt^^has mmm vwi 64 

Assyria HUB +si ?2 a ?3 

chariot of -,. -■ ?2 

Assyrian reliefs . 60 

Asirolugcis, (Nfediot I be 
dream m **. 175 

myai .215,216 

Aivughosha ,.. J6.50, 7g, 

Aivamcdha, sacrifice ?, 10» 66 

bnrse . 9 

Aivapaiuka T grwrn ,., ... Ill 

raiinful 101 

tn Amacavati sculpture ... 101 

wears sllort tunic ... ... 101 

Ajvatuip iMgasof .. 260 

A4vatEhiima . 287 

Atcvitsika. mule divcipk ... 271, 272 
Aievacikinr, female disdpk, 272 
Atcvisini ... 294,2*36.297 

Atbnmvwk, nii^t m ... ti 

Aiiknxnta kanma* dance 

attitude ' ... ... 150 

AilAfliis. ilwdif bearer t64. E?l 

Atia t A ii.ila. Atrolaka, «a 
SfutchiJuie ... ... 130 

Audio .132,245 

Attendant ... 177. IH9.197. 3D2 + 

206. 213, 217. 226. 233. 
23ft, 239, 24fl. 252, 26* 

Audience hall ... ... 287 

Aupa viibya ekphanl -. 122 

Aureole - 165. I9H, 259,262 

Au'-picinus -ilat> M*m m m IB 282 

Avadftnakalpalaia .. 17,215,22? 

230. 249 

Avad.ma-'ataka ... 17. J8 t 254 

AvugJtataka * + + B.JB 110 

AvnrrmHka, f.kLkd iprland ..120. 12L 
Avara muhftvaniivcli>. <, pro¬ 
bably Avafa^d.i >p# 

Avara I'aiLa school ... ... 289 

Avarmcliya -., 16* 772 

Avarice ■■, ... 223 

Avarodlmsunffitaka, danca 
oruh^rn in harem IOC 

Avu tmmakrn , garJand ... 121 

A'vvla, eaiEand 170 

ivtiwn, ballot artt^ans... 11 

Av^m (yremnn of artisans, ft. 11 
ot Sri i^tukarni . M ft 

Avi dh&in l&ksh ruwi La yn ,,, EL2 

\xv ... 126, 2U, 212 

A.\c of inra>r like wcapoos 

,.. ... 126 

Avii, wortliy +<l % * H 272 

Ayalui . 2fl3 t 29! 

Ayska kLibbn pillar for 
tevereas 26^ 173,264^ 

266, 270, 272 
Ay aka platform ., .25 P 26, J59 r 171 

S.utunfl . 134 

Ayodhya 69 
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Ayodlivi rtibtl hy [>ata^ 
an Hindu and 
Buddhist lilcrjlarc 
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Bubhru. descriptive name gr 

Sira ... .. L $3 

JJ# 211.219 

, -» H 21* 

IbCCtK>Fir. L J7T + JS4, ZJfi, 2^7 

cave^ ... 52. 58 

B&diifj'SiJl ... ||6 

Bwtfi ... 44 

BnhD^hmhii. king ... jg 

lkiJiiiMr.1 kg^huta .., ... Ijul 

Bahidvira-iTErc |jg 

BaJiiortHry^ ... |6 

Bakiiaru^ii, hgi>e n lave¬ 
ment ... . 123 

Bafchlc.V.S. ... ... 5 

Ualadcva in Hindu and 

Budclliiv! Jjtttatmr . . $7 

H*Ianoe 143. 229, 263 

in Aittamttiii sculpture | 4 | 

nlil type wiih nin^$mn... |43 

Baknma $6,69,126 

a&sociited with Yamuna ,.. by 
IkaL^fcPi. ... 12,14 

ttftuk inscription ol |* 

BalfCtfiy 1BMS9»2» 

Buti. CL'mnu ... tS* 

Ralika. c*r ornament , .. IW, 1 10 
Ball*, live on forehead 171 

Barnbog ... ... 206 

Bamboo prove B . r |frt 

te^rwet 12.76, «3, <J7 W. 

103. 10 ®* HO, UJ P in. m 

Buncrji P J. IS. 59 

Banerju R D 5 * 10, 68 

aandhumx k a n * , m , ZM t 215 

is prftffBiEcd with cji-n-da S- 
wood a iid gulden 
u>mth ,., 234 

prewnts -unkohMod imd 

wnjjlli u> hit li.iuph- 

„ J!" , ■ 234 

Bandbuiiuh.cft^ ... IT^ 23=4 

Bafhljl ... ]i>2 

Eknijlti, heavy . |<$ 

bcav> rt^iunt . 229 

Banker ... 271.294.299 

Banner 9#* 99, 1C, 167, 175 

.jrrieO before king gn 

ekpliam ,ind churiAt .. »g 

arved on ckplmm at 

*E|** , 99 

emblem of royal home ... 9$ 

honour tf* protected -yjj 

on ally**. dtYifcubv, 

hyuick. etc .. 99 

■ciri shrine UJ 22 s 

of KudjjjTitwaA, Cbafctik™. 

Chois* ... W 

n:uK<CKis-0hj5iTTiadrivau ... y-j 

±S*£&\r for nidiviJua.h ... 93 . ^ 

vrith fljotd handle 

suggrbU jov and tijJtftvity, yg 


BapjhudLir 

Barnett, L. D. 
RitiJii, R VJ. 
Busc-bom tm 
Basket 
ftauid drum 
Battlefield 
fbulescene 
Beil* S. 

B^irU 
Ik*atier\ 
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2E4 
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22S 
246 
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l»fl + 190. 216. 23». 246 


Mv.ii re p 1 . l»ft + 190 2 

Ueduty, im^rmanencc of 71*1 

.. ... 301, »7 

Lkdhidc 
Bee 

Bmfnp dhh 
Bell*, jw motifs parfmd 
Belt, bilwhj', 3 , <n ksiiu^A- 

. 

ggitkn 

irEple, fgr wamors 


Bonn ret 

kme of 
Brinapr 


2£1H 

259 

2-Wl 
41 

ns 

115 

no 

49, IH 206, JM, 
= <0.213, 21™ 2l^ r ?| j p 
ZJO, 222. 124, 226, 2*2 
. 74 

116 

*U. J34 

90 
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Nunu.i temple of Kam.i it) 
™ v «u pc la) .. 

ghuhn, monk 
Rfiu Junta, monk 

Bhadn hn rsc 
Bha d,s rti^ama 
Bhudm^niy^ sect .. 

Bh agiittidgiEfl 

Bbasvanktl Indoji . 

tmd IIotiTvih 
Bh^ava P prieH .. 
Uh.i^srriEhr 
Bhtgjdakilimi 
Btiajji eavta 
oddciflci miupa m 
vedOn Mtnp,m.i in 
Bhulhi, cifrow ... 

horM\ rrappinjp 

pot 

Rlwiularkar t Sh 
ItrishhA 

RhnndariiiiJ-H T>. 

Qhanpv 
Bhrtraiivjijjk 
fifrnzvu 
Bhnratn 
Bhiraiaittu!tjari 
REs^raLi Ns^va 


27! 

m. 290 f 297 
— M2. Site 
123 

-> 294 

J4 
57 

H, 283. 2M 
204 
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2011 
H4 

11,172 

10 

... J33 

20, 127, 140 
128 
142 

Ram 11 - 

*+* ... 3 

. 5. to. 

m 

• ... 4$ 

2X7 

... ... 3«| 

Vi ... 144 

_ IGJ, 109. IJ6, 123 

Bharat Kala Bimvmn yakihi.. 

‘ Vi 

34.36,3fl.4(t.42 t .n 4J _ 

. irut . m , “-70,31.85, 111.273 

4niL Amamvaii *if[ iraiti' 
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and Amarn^tip iWilixl- 

1<C4 so laheHcd scfrjL-. 
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2 :: ■ ^ 
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M " “My Amanwm 
'^ulpturi c«n(cmth. 
niry __ .m,- 

™ j iehwirh j»jpc atciy^.j 

;:: ;;; j{* 

himi/t! 1 ?? 1 * 111 ■ tiJ 

Mnnunii in Z ™ 

sr" . ,g 

Htsmen xw tiahmitai 

rn ... inn 

in »S 

VLLLpa | ys. 

BhAia !,B,ri ' Vi, 107, ) (7 

Bh.iiujL-h.ityj. H. “ 

Bls.inf^iu taUcl ... 101 

K-Tipi 

abMiuiya, «jptv- .|« 

■iasasr - - ■;! 

851“"* ;;; :;: « 

Bhiiyamtu 

Bhaykl Si 

Bhtkku *;* ;■■ m 22 

Bhtkfiuni 2W ' h )' ><h» 

Bhlkkhuiii Vit^nga 

E 1 ya tut 

BhilmTrtp^ .. " ¥| ?? 

Bhritia j^r 

Bn in i Mma , scat gf si va . .. 

Bhimi ftulu, barrel rgof^j, 130 

RFuitku^cna 

tn Hindu and Buddhiii 

tamiurt „• 57 

tlhimavunmi #>i |j 

Bhinknut yt bhingsr., . 4 - 

Rhi'.i. jurtain [ii 

Bhiia Hush *" '« 

u 

Bhoesj v att * ni£& town . „ 73 

Upas' ^Eharnce of lerm 71 

B ig^naphnlfllta L m 

Mhr.Lmamkafl ur effcu m r 

jmah curb nnglcta on 
igrehciil 1 fy- 

ter 1 Jw 

BFirngara. ttwd ... „ tej 

nhtkuLi, vain of ... ... ’g? 

f50. 171 

nh 11 rrmpar^mudfii i -t 

Bh omdh&trf sivd pjthvi .., ^ 1 

Bhulesitr » ■ 4n 

6 n«t yakfihia (rom .! T 7 ^ 
Bid.iJu maikak*, dicker 

sSmwtq. ;;: ;:: 1J ^ 

... 216 

Kmhbgru, kj„* ... " ,S4. |» 7 
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Birth of Rahula and other 

scenes. 

Bimbissra presents the 
Bamboo grove 
Bodhisattva avoids seeing 
Rah ula 

Buddha adored by the 
Proud Sakyas 
Siddhartha leavesKapila- 
vastu on Kantaka 
narration of the austeri¬ 
ties of the mother of 
Rahula 

Buddha preaches to five 
disciples in the Deer 

park... . 

Suddhodana invites 
Buddha to Kapila- 
vastu 

Black mountain... 

Blessed One ...185, 189,202 

Bloch, see Marshall and 
Bloch 

Boar ... 16 

Bodhgaya 

54, 56, 66, 75, 78, 84. 93 
horse-faced yakshi from. 
Kumbhanda yakshas at. 
yak$ha with elephantine 
ears at ... ... 77 

Bodhighara ... ... 134. 180 

in Amaravati sculpture. 134 

Bodhikumara ... ... 210 

and his wife become 

rceluses ... ... 210 

the king is pleased with. % 210 

unperturbed when his 
wife is abducted ... 210 

Bodhimandavyuha ... 180 

Bod hi tree ... ... 21,90 

152, 167, 168, 173, 174, 175, 
178, 17°, 182, 186, 190, 193, 
195, 204. 205, 238, 247, 257, 
263, 264, 265,267, 

addred . 


f85 

descent of flags used 
during . 

99 


figures of . 

64 

184 

Boon ... 232 

, 233, 261 

184 

Border of clotn, jewelled 
and hamsamithuna in 



gorocana . 

117 

185 

of twisted cord, bells and 



petals . 

158 

184 

Border village . 

219 


Bose, Girindrasekhar 

11 


Bo tree . 

251 

185 

Boundaries . 

228 


Boundary walls of house... 

130, 230 


Bows ... 182,201, 

202, 203, 

184 


223.240 


coloured red . 

127 


in action, purita 

126 

184 

materials used for prepa¬ 


237 

ring . 

126 

202 

named according to 


72 

material— 
capa of wood 

126 

209 

dhanus or saranga 


,28 

dhanus of horn 

126, 127 

L93 

karmuka of palmyra... 

126. 127 

75 

kodamla of bamboo... 

126, 127 

80 

painted ai>d decorated 



167, 168, 
190, 238 

watered ... ... 167, 168 

umbrellas over ... 97 

Bodhisattva ... v 136, 141, 143, 
150, 175, 180, 184,206, 208, 
210,213, 217, 222, 224, 226, 
230, 249, 253, 258 
accomplishes the great 


renunciation 

153 

cleans his garment 

152 

descent as white elephant. 

175,264 

devices to better Mahila- 


mukha . 

218 

fed by Sujata . 

152 

Mara tires . 

152 

overcomes Mara 

263 

Sakra offers help to ... 

152 

takes hempen garment 


from corpse 

152 

temptation of 

152 

free goddess helps 

152 

bowl of . 

142 


w ith peacock feathers. 127 

Bowl. 178, 190, 191, 213,217,255 

Buddha's . 259 

earthen 225 

red sandalwood ... 193 

silver . 176 

translation of. 259 

Box... ... 139,206,234 

for jewels, samudgaka... 139 

for betel, tambula-kar- 
anda carried by tam- 
bulakarandavahini ... 
of costly material, ivory, 
etc., dantasapaharuka. 

of wicker . 

rectangular and circular, 
snake charmers 
Boy 
dancing 
Bracelet 

indicates wifehood 
in sculpture 
varieties—ciracudaka, * 
jslavalaya, kanakadora, 
phalakavalaya, ratna- 
valaya, sankhavalaya... 111. 112 
Brahma ... 56, 58, 86,205 

Brahmadatta . 206, 207, 

210, 218, 226, 232 

Brahmaloka . 181 

Brahmans . 176, 177 

205, 225, 226, 259, 260, 261, 296 
Brahmas ... 

Brahma’s heaven 
Brahmi letters 
Branches 
Breakfast ... 

Brhatkatha... 

Brhatphalayana 
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Brhatsamhita . 124, 125 

Bride, shy 256 

British Museum . 30, 72, 

87, 99, 119, 137, 140, 
141, 143, 176,250, 266 
Bronzes, excavated at Ama¬ 
ravati, earhest in South 

India 2 

Brother . 199, 219 

Buds 170 

Buddha 17. 18, 

20, 30, 49, 53, 86 , 135, 140, 
142, 143, 164, 165, 177, 179, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 189, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
196, 216, 226, 234, 240, 248, 
251,252, 253,254,255, 
256, 257, 258, 263, 265, 
267, 269, 287, 300 
figure, at Amaravati and 

Mathura . 65 

cakravarti figure and 
Vedic description of 

brahmana . 65 

future . 175, 176, 

image, cross between 
sage and monk ... 64 

Candrasekhara image 

and . 66 

carved on sides of stupa. 21 

early symbol to suggest 
super man instead of 

figure 55 

first anthropomorphic ... 29 

later, for popular appeal. 55 

ideal teacher type ... 65 

not derived from Apollo. 64 

earlier indigenous parent 

concepts . 64,65 

result of necessity ... 65 

Vishnu image and ... 66 

youthful rajarshi ... 64 

why absent in earliest 
sculpture ... ... 55 

why symbols instead of. 54 

adored by merchant’s 
daughter with Sal 

flowers 254 

adored by nagas ... 71,250 

adored by nagas and 

garudas . 71 

adored by Sumana ... 187 

and nagas . 165 

Bimbisara meets, accom¬ 
panies and entertains. 187 

brings divine Paiijsta 

flower . 516 

controls fire vessels of 

Jatilas . J56 

departs to Uttarakuru 

181 country . 155 

225 descends by golden 

151 ladder . 53 

191,231 Dev adatta attempts to kill 188 

217 dies at Kusinara ... 204 

9, 272 elephant in Pari levy aka 

297 forest waits on " ... 190 


139 

, 132 
206 
139 
139 

184,216, 257 
270 

38, 39, 160, 171 
112 
38, 39 
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tUDicrtJtncd by Pasctwili 
RdmLi 

forbid* miracta by I us 

monk* . 

fences lift of Buddhism 
shortened by the? intro¬ 
duction cl nuns. 
glvv-s tliiif ami nail par¬ 
ing* 

Kix-v to tiie world of the 
Thiny-ibrw 

ha-i trouble* with his 

msrnks* In m* 

lives, Rur ka&sapa's her¬ 
mitage 

Malta.* revm the icoraivu 
of ... 

miracle Of ligWtT gate 

{imund 

monkey offers honc> to, 
memory of. ami religion* 
prewi’ed in t*Uax 
names tike Euddhani. 

Nuluyiri Icl iowt on. Tr . Ifl£ 

ni-mhaic \%9, iV3, 

m 2J4. 236> IM P 267. 263 
rtn due covered ground 
armdst Hoods |56 

on lion throne. . T „ T H6 

ordains Nandi rnr-rit 
a^msi h[> wilj ,,, 254. 256 

overcome Mira ..* 265 

perform:- iiuructc IR5. \ftt\ 

m w m 

performs miracle under 
mango trtfe &i Stvatlhi, 194 

performsi Yamakapaih 
hMlyu mirad* ... \M 

pAdia ro hb mother I £4, \')% 
196. 197 

SaLki mil* ... 155 

Sakta dig* tank for 155 

sphered by snakchoodh 
—Hindu and Juiii 

parallels ... Sfl 

subdue* Malaga* i „ r US, \m 

symbols of so%ercfcffns>' 

and , ++ ... 57, 58 

vymboU repre&cntinp . 2 S, 5i, 50 

lcncb£» utvording to 

capacity of , 15 

(Mclics. Nanda a leswn. 255. 256 

under Rollil rroe .„* 2 M 

visits mother of Rithttb. 185 

worship of **. ... 266 

Tee! of ... 247,267,2^269 

lift of. k m from ... Iffl. 264 

life of t symbolic repftten- 
[abc^B uf soeno lr«wn... 167. Ids, 

169 

KO^aLmnami ... ... 17 

VkAsal *„ , fc . 17 

Buddhabood ... 173 , |96 

ButhllupJtd.k .. 161, 162 

showing fttauiVa, triVula 
dhoiwcnkrs, drum, 
^jra.iokii-b fil 
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■JtLLiwmLi wheel. Amafia* 
cm wftudp 
making banner pi-fnj. 
kaJiiiu, svt&hfcu '... |62 

Huddha*j\irrtOT!j^natit 233 

Buddha's disciple* " +rT J7 

Huddhacarita. ^. 126, I2B* 145 . 147 
BiiddtiftghiKha 12ft, 124, 137 

RuddhamliMa, uvaseer of 
works, renovator of 

Anicmivili rail * v . 6 

Buddhism, cause* of decay. 7 

tolerated by r Chalukya*. # 

tolerated by Katavnhana*, § 

BuddhKL anikfuiUe> uf 

Nuyi'TJLmakoflda 220 

honk--. full pre- 

Baddhi^ nnrions rrT J6, 57 

iniiiges. JTECdlCs.iS g 

lagend^ .. 165 

monks. Life nf 7 

Oftlitf ... ... 14. Jiv 

Uidtr, t|uafftk m T ,. J4 

pa ui Fwg. H jndu pods {n r 

™ i >. . m 

san^tia protected by Sukka, 

tesis . . 17 

fruddiLtstt;. phlloddpldcnl 
dwi| nisi ilgifo pf.oi crcamc 
by^Appar, SonSinra and 
UdayuiiLi ,. + 7 

tel hltr, C. ... ... 4 a>| 

teuiliiicikpt ... ... |jj, |4| 

renipki ursd palace 
prasacb „ r |j| 

paliice composed of many 
nnnsiems mvc^am^ 
ccntaming nunierpus 
iffbis ... „„ |3| 

Bulk, tribe „„ ... 205 

Bull .J40,161. 167. TOT, 2M, 2fi? 

and nxliaca] s»gn ... ijj 

“it'fCj. on pi1n><LT 
„ “Pjjal M2 

B llIw cfcT ... ... ... |4Q 

Bidlf)d«ait . 4|>, 

.. 21S. 216 

Bur@e».J „ . 2,3 tf, 

?.U 22. 24. 29. 30, 32,45,fid. 
TU 77, SA. 90. 94. 100, 104. 
109. 137, I4t, 145. iil 156. 
m. t». wo, i6i. i6 2 :16?: 

m. 167, 168. 160. 170, |7i. 

X? m- J 7 t‘ ,75 ' m ■ TTfl 

1«J, 181. 182, |«3, 1»9, 190. 
£91, !',»2. 193, l«<4. ]<>7, am 
301. 204. 20?. aw, 209, 211' 
112. 213, 216, 2(7. 218 29 
720, 224, 226, 228 235 240 - 
2«, 244 . 345, 246. 247! 243,' 
750, 254. 255, 256. 257, 25{f 

-£< 3W- iW- 363, 2«: 2 m! 

M> =®. 273- 274, 276, 
S? 2J0. 281, 2*2. 2M, 284, 
389, 290. 29J. 292, 29? 
294. 395. 296. 297, 298, 299 
J00. JOt, 302, 303. 704 


and Hulisech 

277. 278. 279, 280. 
3W, 285, 2S9, 290, 
393. 294, 295. 296. 

300, Ml. 302. 

teurglan ... . 

Bunroa ... . 

HuniKW ... ... 

Dufrnni; fl/OKiid . 

teaalwt . 

Batdwi . tnwl •ft <t# 
Byzsimine art. cwncntinm 
ih .. 


wxr.r 

m, >?6. 
ski. m. 
^r, m 

^7 r 2W. 

m t m 

218. 219, 
146 

229 
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Cadamukha I Can dm- 

muklaiS > akaha + . - ... ^ 273 

enrtya in bnnyur q! jp 

tivini in VakuJatroe n 

focat >nksh& at Amora- 

^ *4- 82 

Cadikiym , + . ... >93 

Caityn 1 ^, 172. 173,23^304 

dcmAzinn of „. _ y } 

pluce tif worship ... jij 

meaning vered rr« + 

Mcnlkial half. Buddha 
imagrr. tcmpJc^ fLincml 1 
monument „. 

4 nil nupi.hott *y noiiyms f 9 

and yapii ... 

at Amarav-vj, v cne ratcU 

ny CnilvaVus . 7 

<™>! , ... 261.^2, 292.302 

Pill-ir » ... 283 

ilute ... ... ... J36 

«.jtnjow ICO, 171, 173, 269 

Caitjrab. Mcvhjsjnghika 

v,1wol,.. ... 7, (6.24, 2 M. H 12 

Calijuvnda .„ 293 

CfUtjriVjkjhs ... ...25.79,220 

dwcllin* ofyakiha ,., 79 

Cakapato, *!ah with medal- 
'i*n ' ... *tt 

Cali k ah Li, cat lam ,. nj 

Cakm pillar ... pj 3 ^ 

. 263, 264. 266, 267 

Cakiavata pm;, paralkl of 
kinuams ... ... 75 

Cakrav.irii uiahiruja ... 17 j s' 

= '- «.«■ I?'*. 222. 223. 224.’265 

CfiryriLLtion (?r . A| 

horse jewel of . w 

"ttoel and Vishnu ... 57 

Ljmnk.n:,! leather-vinfker, 272 , 281 

CimaradhannT. % vvhiVL 

bfcirrr ... ... tfj mi 

favourite mi Lhenw 
j E! AETiarauati setdpturt 
Campjku. nflsa ... 7| >\f, 

«mpcyya. nigu . ... 7 \ 

M^nkyu _ ag bbb 1^4 

Limla. queen ,., 211.712 

dp brokcn-hoincd _.. 212 

t*lead> for her child Hi 

pre^eiipiesl with her child. 21 j 
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CawfUa 

CiirKlamtikba 

Cadamuklia 


yakshit. 


m 

... 77, 

J57 t 158, 
home of 


Csrtd.if>jT?b4l-i 

kmnuras . - 

CjQ-;iiata r drawer* 

Omdn dr Omd radev:i 
Candra Sri. inscripuan of. 

jt Kodagoh* 

Cundraflupta 

Canopy 

golden 

CapafiliGTWd 

Capital 

bclUhjpifj 

helinhopcd. jewelled 
Candni , *"5l3 
and valabha 
Cijm. hamboo bo* 

Captain of guard . 

Car. divine *■*»■ »• ► 

Caravan leader 
Otri. dance movement 
ClruddUa 

Carveu »lul», brought so 
Mosu&tftaRi by Robert- 


. 3 26. 


214. 


124 

155 

271 

75 

118 

56 

6 

334 

173 

7*fi 

160 

265 

162 

l*o 

132 

132 

127 

315 

m 

m 

149 

145 


desecration flf ■■■ 
omvatfid by EM idi. 

SewdLaod Rftt--- 
handed over to Dr+ 
Ak&indcr 

removed to MaiuSi- 

patam by Colonel 
Mackenzie 

icnt to India Museum 
icnt to Madras and 

Calcutta 

Caryatides, dwarf .. 

c3 ._ 176,234, 

Castaway 

CbIuV. h nna k .1 mode,,. 
CaiLulJliUkamjcn, forehead 

f gm 

CaifM^ktfOsi m " 

CiLvalfen 

Cavalry .- 

ht*i hnrac breeds -- 
horse movtUMitta—unsytL 
varikrirnta, boiui^aficgri, 

efcaptula 

n kvbnLS and hhadra hore^ 
graining of hone*... 

CiVtt pf Western India *H- 
Celestial beings - ,,.254. 

Celibacy ... m W> 

Centaur, G t t c k and 

Mathura . 

Ceremonial wi ter 
Ceremonies *■* 

funeral ^ 

Ceifta school 
Cstikiyii .-. 


i H AC£ 

CetiViylnam ntihiceiiya ... 16 

Cetiklyanam ndutya *.. JG 

Cctiya. vuhooL ... *4 

fcabbP 283 

CclsyuviJidalui . 293 

Ccyfeu ■» -- 22 

Ceylon ehrunietes confirm 
areha»TOfi*cali efcQvauaruL. 4 

Otaddanta. elephant 48. 208, 2t>9 
Cufflasubtiadufl angry 
wirh ... ... 2U8 

cuts anti gifts lib littks 208 

liLLEiter a ■ill. the UHk< of208 

queen of Ekiwe’. demands 
ihetusksof 


i*o queens oF 
Chair 

Chan na, vim 

derivation 
Chaldea 
Chalukyj 


■m 
206 

E76. 231. 241 
„* 128, 171 
128 
29 
fi* 27* 


1 

2 
I 

173 

3 

235 

214 

tIT 

m 

\m 

219 

123 

123 


m 

123 

123 

It 

270 

225 

92 

233 

233 

705 

278 

272 


31 35, 37. 39, 41 p 43 f 44, 53, 95 
Eastern ... . T . 8 

flag ..i m 99 

¥Cul prime + c o n 11 n u e S 
Suawlum;* unditiun* 52 

temples, nMkftr-1 in ... 95 

Chanda, RamPpratiid 9, 82, 271* 
272. 273. 274. 275,276,377, 
- 278. 2m M> 282.283. 2JW, 
385, .m 789.292,295. 296. 

298, 299, 301, 302, 303 304 
Chandaka. >a[ne o$ Cbnrma. 
dmriciW 

Channa **+ ... 153, 177 

184,250,251.252 
Channa vira ar suvunju- 
vuikakstiuVa in sculpture.. 40,41 * 

Cliannawira 119 

CKarini ... I3J, till 

146, 261. 262 
decorated with fly fthbkl. J33 
distingubhed jaitramlhn 112 

tkst of Tour army ck- 

mcnla 12\ 

four hurte* yokssd to **. 112 

named individually ... 122 

Riruclure of .121^122 

vnrictks — iamgrrunika 
raiha and pus hyamtu 121 

Chariot covering — pgwju- 
karrtb^li, vaiysghni .... 1 22 

Chariot warrior, devoid to 

vehicle 122 

in Arruravat! sculpture 122 

mioliftcaikins of ... 122 

Ouriototr ... 177,246,158 

Cliartly &ehobr 

Chaim + *. *** 126* 227 

Chaihaka, cup .p. ... H2 

Chatira. urnbrdhi ... -- ^6,246 

gold handle of ... 96 

liurnbluT. of Ictm. mai* 
ling and bambtKi ... 96 

numerous nbs of,.. ^ 

white, for Icing ,., ... % 


PtfC 

Chats ratlhara. simbjelli 

bearer 96 

on dephani 96 

OmUnidluri^t. umhreSb. 

beafer 9G 

Chaun .. 163, 175, 

m. 180, 183, m, 193. m 
m, 2^7. 213, 234, 241, 245, 247 
Chau r i bcunrr - - 167, I1JJ 

5fU, 2]Q r 111*222, 22i r 22 8 
129. 241 r 257, 262,265, 2M 
ChidambiraUL 4mm poses 
uuveil at ... . 149 

Chief supcr-TSor of renova¬ 
tion wort 

Child ...2JMI2. 

2I L 215. 22?. 226.231. 
232, 233, :49. 253 T 254, 266 
Children - 184, 186, 779, 254 t 2J? 

China silk ... ... 11* 

Chinese sculpture', banner on ^ 
churiul Lti *.. ».. 122 

Chinrw,\ilb^ . 14 

Lbum.i kunittn. dnnee atti- 

tude m 

Chinsnpabe 

Cholii ... — 32,53 

brorwe,flfSiw ... 

flag ... w« 99 

iitiLiges, ntnbftlla over ... 97 

period, figures rn kudus in. 133 
w:ulplure\ ase of dva 
POlMfn ... --- iM 

Siva** ja^jai In ... 107 

OiLLrika. Hi dagger 125 

Cikurm, small rlrtfiksti on 
forehead 

CiracO'^a, biiEigle *«. 

Circles of SEone 
CitlMIB 
Citra 
Qirairti 
Omlvu 
OtrttvaieabitriE 
CEitasena 
City 
chief 
dehfea 
gateway 


^ngel residing in 
Cloak 
Ooih 

folds, indSeated *« p-. 

shower of n* ’■» 

™vy folds of . 

Ooihirna matmals 

cotton and dlk most 

fm.mi red 

fme trmpalflWy of doth, 
shawls for winter t hainia^ 
noh pnivArah — 

^ ancties of 

Dub, gad3 -- ^26. 

heavy weapon ->-* 

famous wd rnoria^ocifllcd 
with ... 


106 
M2 
22 

221, 225. 262 
145 
131 
143 
55 
76 

... 214, 225 
298 
225 
.179, 164. 

218. 24J. 246 
.. i 184 

2EQ 

... 215. 216 
17 


223 

30 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 
165, 774 

126 


176 
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varieties—s h o r t and Counsellors 

stumpy, long and grace- 

. 126 Court 

other weapons of the 
class parigha, mudgara, 
musala, lakuta ... 126 

Cobras, five-hooded ... 260 

Cocks, dead 202 

Co-disciples 192 

Coiffure .. 106, 107 

praveni, golden decora¬ 
tions and tassels ... 106 

Coils 259 

Commandments . 227 

Community 276 

Companions ... t ... 225, 230 
Composite deity, of Siva, 

S u r y a and 
in Marwar, 

Jodhpur and 


Vishnu, 

Brahma, 

Guzerat, 

Java . 63 

Conchs .146,181 

Congregation .198, 199 

Conjeevaram . 133 

Contemplation, subject for... 199 

Conversion of Nanda ... 186. 254, 

255’ 

of Yasa and his friends ... 182 

Coomaraswamy. A, K. ... 14, 58, 
59,60,61,63,64. 65, 
66 , 68 , 69, 73, 76, 77, 
78. 79, 81. 82, 83, 84, 
85,88,90, 91,92, 93, 
95, 104, 105. 115, 128, 
130, 132, 133, 134, 145, 
146, 148, 151. 156,157, 
175, 176, 179. 180. 192, 
197, 204,206.218, 222 
^ . . 254,255 

and Duggirala . 149 

Coping .172, 174, 

179, 184, 186, 193, 204, 
213, 214, 218, 219, 224, 
227, 231.235, 245, 264, 
273. 289, 292, 295, 296, 

. o 298 , 300 

garland, flower garland or 

long purse . 25 

Coral tree .196, 197 

Cord 250 

Corn merchant . 206 

Cornucopia ... 99,177,241 

and vfshabhasrnga ... 99 

in Amaravati sculpture ... 99 

Con>sc 215 

Cotton, shower of. 223 

Couch . 154 175 

176, 177, 178, 185, 186,’l91, 
210,214, 215,227,230,231, 

- 241,249,258, 264,287 

flowery 207 


Courtier 
Courtyard 
seven 
Courtesan 
Cousens, H. 

Co-wife 

Cows 

tawny 

Cowherd, great 
Cow-pen 
Crab 
Cranes 

Cranial protuberance 

Creator 

Creeper 

Creeper design 

Crest-jewel 

Crete 

Crocodile 

Crocodile-faced man 
Cross-bands, military 
Cross-bars 
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.183,218 

222, 229, 235, 241 

.234,235, 

236, 238, 248 
184, 226, 234, 239 
... 130, 177, 246 
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... 183, 214 
95 
202 
253 
176 
295 
214 
228 
223 

... 268, 269 
287 
191 
171 

27, 216, 287 
102 

... 240, 246 
95 
171 


_ ... 3, 163, 

164, 171, 172, 178. 188. 

205, 212, 228, 230, 234, 

238, 239, 243, 244. 245 

257,259, 263,264. 271, 

276, 277, 289, 294, 295 

Crow .200, 214 

Crown .. 228 

Crown-prince . 207 

Cudamakara ... “54 

Cudfimakari, see headgear... 39 , 107 

Cudfimani ... . ^ 

and modem ragariis, etc, 
makarika 
Cudgel 

Culakoka yakshi . 

Culla Anatapinnciika 
Cullakala 


108, 233 
108 
32, 108 
... 209, 228 
... 45, 53 

194, 197, 198 
199 , 200 


199 
198, 199 
203 
208 
69, 96 


reasons for becoming 

monk . 

won back by his wives ... 

Culla Magandiya . 

Cullasubbadda . 

Culla vagga 

98, 109,* 112," 1137 1147 
117, 120, 121 , 136,137, 
138, 139, 141, 142, 188 

Cultivators . 249 

Cunningham, A. .. 4 7 ^g 

20, 21, 22, 24, 45, 55,’ 
56, 58, 60, 61. 68 , 77, 
90, 103, 104, 113, 128, 
147, 148 


of 


royal 

Council, first Buddhist 
fourth Buddhist ... 
second Buddhist 
third Buddhist 
hall 


206 

15 

16 
15 
15 

204 


Cup of wine 
Cupid | 

and Kama 
Curls 
close 

Cushion ~ 

oircular, on throne 
Cycle of time 


250 
287 
90 
269 
235 
139, 226 
168 
187 


Dadhici. vajra made 

bones of . 

Dagger, asiputrika and 

chunks . 

Dagoba or dhatugarbha ... 

of the diadem . 

Daharabhikhu . 

Daharabh'khunf 

Dainty, king . 

Dakshina, sacrificial fee 

Dakshina Kosala . 

Dakshinamurti . 

Dalbergia leaves . 

Damodaragupta . 

Damsels 

celestial . 

Damsel-face, see Mahiia- 
mukha 

Dance _ ... 148 , 

avarodhasangitaka, musi¬ 
cal and dance recital in 

harem . 

abhinaya, gesture, soul of. 
abhinaya-sngika. aharvika, 
sattvika or bhava and 

vaeika . 

cari, dance movement 
hastas—pushpafijali, pata¬ 
ka, sukatunda, kata- 
kamukha, etc. ... 
karanas—apanaddha, etc., 
See Karana * ... 
kutapavinyisa for 

nartaki, dancer . 

natya, suggestive dance ... 
n*tta, pure dance 
praves a, entry in 
ranga, stage for 
sthana, attitudes—aliciha, 
etc., see sthana 
two kinds—soft, lasya 
and violent, tandava ... 

Dancer 148. 195, 

Dancing woman . 

Dan.'aka ... 59 ^ 

Dandapani 

Dariseuse* ... 151 ’ 

Dantapatra 

Dantasapharuka, ivory box 
Dardura, drum 
Dasakumaracarita .*] 
125, 

Dasaratha in Hindu and 
Buddhist literature 
Datta, N 
Daughter-in-law 
Dauvarika 
Deathbed 

Decorations, bells, lotuses, 

zigurats, etc. 

Decorative slab . 

Deddubhaka, waist band ... 
°« r ,. 207, 264 

flanking throne . 


88 

125 
20 
252 
297 
296 
213 
10 
6 
53 
176 
102 
186 
178, 191 

218 
149, 204 


148 

148 


150, 151 
149 


149 

149 

149 

149 

148 

148 

149 
149 

149, 150 

148 
233, 263 
251 
226, 227 
154 
216. 234 
106 
139 
147 
112, 117 
131, 135 

57 

15 

185 

101 

223 


29 

282 
114, 159 
265, 267 
181 
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hanking wheel . 63 

significance of . 63 

and Mrgadava . 63 

and Sakyamuni . 63 

Deerpark ... 181, 184, 258,265 

of Khema . 234 

Deities 194, 228, 232 , 288 

guardian . 237, 249 

mountain 221 

Demetrius of Bactria ... 9, 10 

Demigods .178, 183 

Demons . 223, 287 

Desire, intensity of ... 228 

Deva .21, 165, 

178, 181, 183, 185, 186, 

195, 258, 263, 266. 

fiving .166, 167 

168, 169, 178, 181 

of four quarters.164, 165 

of four quarters, queens 

of 165 

Devadatta, cousin of 

Buddha . 15, 154 

attempts to kill Buddha. 188 

lets loose Nalagiri on 

Buddha . 188 

Devadatta, conch . 146 

Devagabbha modification 
of DevakF, in Hindu and 
Buddhist literature ... 57 

Devakula 134 

umbrella over, on full 
and new moon days ... 97 

Devalokas 181 

Devamatrka, dependent on 

rain 68 

Devaprasada . 134 

Devotee 159, 171, 180, 195, 205, 
245, 247, 258, 263, 265, 271 

Dewlap 161 

Dhakka. drum . 123 

Dhamakathika, preacher 
of the law ... 272, 274, 275 

Dhamana, blowing ... 147 

Dharnma ... 15, 16, 238, 288 

Dhamabhagini . 289 

Dhammakaraka . 142 

Dhammapad-atthakatha ... 14, 15, 

67, 88, 112, 126, 128, 137, 
145, 183, 186, 187, 190, 193, 
195, 196, 198. 199,200, 202, 
214, 228, 254, 257 

Dhammapala . 192 

little prince . 211 

Dhamnakada . 275 

Dhammasoka see Asoka ... 15 

Dhammilla, see headgear ... 39, 107 
continued in South 

Indian bronzes. 107 

described in literature ... 107 

excites lover's passion ... 107 

hairdress with flowers, 

pearls, etc. 107 

ideal coiffure ... ... 107 

loosening of, charming 
Sight 107 
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recognized in later Silpa 

texts . 

superb example in Vadak. 
kupanayur SFta's ^ 
Dhamsak-paewatum-sutra, 

Dhamma-cakka. 

Dhanikasathanika. 

Dhanakataka or Dhanya- 
kataka* 3, 4, 5, 

capital of Maha Andhra. 
Dpal-ldan' bras spun of 

Taranatha .. 

eastern seat of Satava- 

hanas . 

great early seat of Bud¬ 
dhism . 

full of Sangharamas 
Hieun Thsang studies 
at 

importance of . 

original name of Amara- 

vati . 

Mahacaitya at, attracts 
pilgrims even from far 
off Pataliputra 
many sangharamas of 

deserted later . 

seat of Caityakas 

seat of learning . 

Thonakie-tsc kia of 

Hieun Thsang. 

Dhananjaya Korabba 

Dhanapati . 

Dhannakatja in Andhra- 

patha . 

Dhanus, see bow . 

Dhanyakataka, city 
caitya, relics of Buddha 

in . 

Dhanalakshmi . 

DhanayalakshmF . 

Dharma, as lake-yaksha... 

Dharmadhvaja . 

Dharmacakra . 


on pillar 
Dharmayuddha 
Dhatarattha, lokapala 
lord of gandharvas 
same as Dhrtarashtra, in 
Hindu and Bu’ddhist 
literature 

Dhatu, bodily relic 
Dhatugarbha or Dagoba 
Dhrtarashtra 
Dhruva, K. H. 
Dhvajastambha 
Diadem 

Dibbacakkhuka 
sham ascetic so named 
is exposed 
Dice 
Diggajas 
Digha Nikaya 
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Dikpalakas M 

78 

107 

Dikshit, K. N. 

12 


DilFpa. king 

67 

107 

Dilmal temple 

63 


Dinara 

111 

181 

Dinara malaya 

111 

299 

Dincjima 

51 


Dinnaga 

72 

7, 16, 271 

Dipaldinna hillock of lamps 1 

3 

DFpavrksha, see lamp 

142 


Director-General of Arch- 

3 

geology's report ... 

73, 



90, 102, 298 

4, 5 

Disc 

230 


Disciple 

... 184, 188. 

3 

193, 201, 

222, 301, 304 

7 

Discourse 

... 200, 236 


Disease 

200 

7 

Dishes, costly 

213 

5 

Disputants 

236 


Dispute 

... 228, 236 

4 

District 

... 297, 298 


District treasurer ... 

215 


Ditthamangaliks 

224. 225, 226 

7 

considers Matanga's pre- 


sence ominous 

224 

7 

carries Matanga to 

his 

16 

colony 

225 

7 

pacifies Matanga for her 


son 

225 

3 

Divine insight 

... . 230 

235, 236 

Divine voices 

177 

130 

Division of the relics 

204 


Divoukasa, yaksha 

... 223, 224 

6 

Divyamaly opasobhita, 

um- 

126 

brella decorated 

witfi 

8 

garland 

97 


Divyavadana 

202 

7 

Dogs 

214 

84 

Dome 

264 

84 

Dona divides Buddha's 

79 

relics 

205 

99 

Donors 

271 

21, 169, 

Doorway 

212 

245, 264 

Double cushion 

200 

168, 247 

Double umbrella 

222 

121 

Dove 

229 

79 

Dpal-ldan-’bras-spun, 


76 

accumulation of grain, 



or Dhanakataka 

3 


Draksharama, seat of Siva. 1 

57 

Dramila, Tamil land 

5 

20, 283 

Draped but yet nude 

172 

20 

DraupadF ratha, thatched 

178 

roof 

130 

9 

Dravidian Architecture 

133 

67 

order 

131 

252 

Drawers, can^ataka or 

... 

230 

ardhoruka * 

118 

230 

dress of women of rank. 118 

230 

for men and women 

118 

236, 237 

in sculpture 

118 

93 

striped 

158 

17, 88, 

Dream 

... 177, 202 

135, 137, 

of Maya and its inter¬ 


204, 205 

pretation 

175 
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176 


176 


164 

165 
164 


Brahmans inffcpret ihe 
dream 

Bodhisattva enters 
Msys’s womb as an 
elephant 

of Maya of her bath in 
water from Anotatta 
lake 

Bodhisattva enters 

Maya’s womb ... 
devas carry Maya to 
the Himalayas ... 

Maya bathed with 
Anotatta lake water 
by queens of the 

devas 165 

Dress 102, 103, 104, 116, 

N 117,118,119 

antariya 117 

ardhoruka . 118 

katfcuka 119 

monk’s attire . 119 

ushmsha .104, 105 

Drinking water . 213 

Drona . 55, 287 

sheltered by snakes* 


hoods 

. 

58 

Drum 

... 161** 

178,206. 


264, 

269, 270 

of stupa 


3, 264 

of iron, target 

... ... 

154 

Druma, see bow 

... ... 

126 

Drummer 

... ... 

259 

Dryad 

... ... 

159, 269 

Dundubhi, large drum 

147 

Duggirala, see Coomara- 


swamy and DuggiraJa 

148, 149 

Dukula, silk 

... ... 

116 

Dukulottariya 

... ... 

117 

Duryodhana 

... ... 

126 

Dustheap 

... ... 

214 

Dutt, M. 

... ... 

51 

Dvara-attala, see gatehouse. 

130 

Dvaraka, city of 

Vasudeva 


in Hindu and 

Buddhist 


literature 

. 

57 

Dvarapalakas in 

Brhadis'- 


vara temple 

... ... 

54 

in Kilayur temple 

54 

Dvipas 

... ... 

223 

Dwarf 

... 165, 173, 186, 


224, 

234, 263 

followers 


197 

garland bearers 

... ... 

28 

bearers 

... ... 

179 

terminal 

... ... 

175 

triple 

... ... 

181 

wears sikh&s 

... ... 

158 

yaksha 

... 

31 


Early Indian Architecture. 218 

Barly Telugu . 292 

slabs, recarved . 32 

Ear ornaments ... 108, 109,110 

balika and vallika ... 109, 110 


109 

109 


109 

108 


kanakakamala and kam- 

mal . 

karnika derivation, and 

jimiki . 

karnika representation at 
Amaravati and Na- 

garjunakonda. 

common form kundala ... 
common form kuntfala, 
mattha-, makara-, 
mrnala-, ratnakundala. 108, 109 
patra type—danta-, kana¬ 
ka-, kanchanatala-, 
muktaphala-, patra- 
veshta-, talapatra 
sign of fortunate wedded 
life 


109 


109 


36, 37 
253 

... 128,218 
45, 102, 145 
287 
14 
58 
120 
55 


123 

124 
35 

106 

14 

16 


Earrings 27, 159, 160, 171, 288 
in sculpture 
Earth 

Eastern Art 
Egypt 

Eight-bodied One 

Ekabamhana . 

Ekacchatradhipatya 

Ekatovantikamala. 

Ekalavya . 

Ekapluta, see horse move¬ 
ment . 

Ekatodhara, see sword 
Ekavali, see necklace 
Ekaveni, undressed hair of 

separated wife . 

Ekas'ura . 

Ekavyavaharika . 

Elder ... 186, 219, 290 

297, 304 

Elements of Buddhist Ico¬ 
nography . 192 

Elephant . 161, 

163, 173, 177, 187. 188, 
189, 191, 192, 205, 207, 
212,219, 222, 223,234, 
240, 245, 246, 247. 258, 
259, 265, 266, 270, 
287, 288 

Bodhisatta’s descent as 
dhakka on 
divine 

entering Maya’s womb 
goad, jewelled 
goad, in sculpture 
how driven—s'uddhopa- 
vahya, totropavahya, 
yashtyupavahya 
masth 
noble 
on capital 
riding 
six tusked 
stall 
state 

trappings—bells, kaksh- 
yas, kshurapramala, 
vaijayanti 

to be killed by, assures 
heaven 


PAGE PAGE 

white 176,249 

wild, honours stupa ... 259 

Elephant-fish, origin of 

concept 93 

Elephant-keeper . 118 

Elixir of life . 225 

Elliot, Sir Walter . 2, 226 

Ellora temple . 62 

Emblems, Bauddha ... 172 

Emotions, depiction of ... 31 

Empty throne ..172, 173, 

180, 181, 182, 183, 184. 

185, 186, 187, 188, 190, 

191, 193. 195, 196, 200, 

204, 205. 231. 238, 240, 
246, 247, 263, 264, 266 
and feet ... 182, 183, 

184. 190, 191, 193, 240 

flanked by deer .181,264 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. ... 122 . 127 

Enlightened One . 17, 21 

Enlightenment, the Great ... 179, 

180. 184, 196,252 , 253 , 258 

Entrance 292 

Epigraphia Camatica ... 99 

Epigraphia Indica . 82 

Erapatra, naga . 65. 72 

awaits Buddha . 70 

protected by Vajrapani ... 89 

travana. Airavata, elephant 

of Sakka 86 

Estampage . 278, 279 

Europe, cross straps in ... 128 

Evans, Sir Arthur. 102 

Evil One, Mara . 49, 253 

Exalted One 257 

Executioner 211,212 

Eyes 229 


60 

123 

260 

175 

123 

123 


123 

188 

190 

162 

189 

175,207 

218 

189,218 


123 


123 


Fabri c. L. 57, 59,60 

Facial features in sculpture. 42 

Faculties, supernatural ... 199 

Fa Hian i\ 

... 183,191,214, 

218, 226, 246 
in Amaravati sculpture ... 143 

of palm leaf, bark, usira 

grass. peacock fea¬ 
thers 98 

resembling slavattam ... 98 

royal V.. 98, 178, 224 

talavanta of palm leaf, 
bamboo or rushes ... 143 

utility of 143 

Fan-pattern 243 

Feasting and merriment ... 233 

Feet ... 179, 182, 240 

on lotus 182, 189, 191, 192, 266 

on throne 198 

worship of .60, 198 

Female disciple ... 290,291, 

296, 297 

lay worshipper .274, 284 

teacher 291 

Fence 219 
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Fergusson, J. 22, 29, 

30, 62, 68 , 70, 7!, 73, 77, 
87, 88 , 100, 114, 115, 119, 
120, 125, 131, 135, 137, 139, 
140, 141, 143, 150, 166. 176, 
177, 197, 203, 250 

Festival . 206 

midsummer . 176 

Festoon decoration ... 264 

Fiendish . 211 

Figures, slim and tall ... 31 

in sculpture . 42,43 

Fingers 192 

Finial ... ... 123 

First path. 182 

First sermon. 181, 258,265,267 
in the Deer park 

Buddha’s sermon ... 181 

devas flock to hear 

Buddha . 181 

Five-hooded naga. 264, 270 

Fisherman . 

Flames ... 187,195,212 

of fire 194,195 

surround feet . 181 

Flamingoes . 239 

Flaming pillar . 62,177 

182, 187, 188, 189, 191. 

192, 195, 266 
common in Amaravati 
third period ... 31 

and flaming figure from 

Mathura . 63 

crowned by tris'ula ... 180 

with trisiila on wheel, 

Vedic explanation ... 63 

with trisula on wheel, 
suggestion of Buddha’s 
superiority over Hindu 

deities . 63 

Fleas . 190 

Floor, tala 31 

aditala, first floor 
ardhatala, second floor, 
manimayabhu ... , 

pasadatala or harmyatala. 131 
tritala, third floor 

Floral patterns . 186 

Flowers . 178, 182 

184, 185, 216, 236, 264, 265, 266 

bunch of . 202,247 

faded 207 

jasmine 287 

pollen-laden . 208 

Flower garland . 174, 198 

205, 219, 222, 226, 246, 
247, 258, 265, 266 
from mouth of makara, 

vaksha . 77 

and garland bearers, 
evolution of ... 28 

Flutes . 163, 183,206 

Fly whisk . 173,266 

v&lavyajana, emblem of 

royalty . 97 

Buddha forbids for / 
monks . 98 


PAGE 

representation at Ajanta 
and .Amaravati ... 97 

used in palace and on 

elephant . 97 

with golden handle ... 97 

Folds . 268 

Foliage issuing from 
mouth of dwarfs and 

animals 175 

Follower . 177,256, 

Food 198,217 

rich . 185 

Footprints ... 179,216 211 

Footrest, padapitha ... 138, 179 

183,* 184, 189, 226, 257 

cushioned . 138 

generally rectangular ... 138 

jewelled 206 

in Amaravati sculpture... 138 

ornate and plain ... 138 

with throne, suggests 

kingship . 

Footsoidiers . 219, 245 

Footstool ... 193,213,234 

Forehead gem—lalatika, 
Catulfitilakamani ... 103 

Forehead jewel ... ... 27 

Forest . 261, 262, 297 

Forest dwellers . 287,297 

Forest ranger . 222 

Foucher, A . 25,32 

60,61,90, 188,197,204, 
208, 255. 256, 257, 259, 260 
and Marshall ... t ... 99 

Fortunate symbols-tnsula, 
svastika, etc.-commence 
inscriptions at Kuda, 

Karle, etc. 61 

Four-petalled flower ... 158, 169, 

243, 247 

Franke . 273,276, 

277, 279, 280, 281,283, 
289, 290, 291,292,295, 
296, 301 

Frieze . 249,250, 

254, 259, 260, 262, 263, 
264, 267. 268 

of animals . 264, 266 

Fruit . 170, 194 

Furniture. 135 

in Amaravati sculpture... 135, 136, 
137,138,139 
necessity in households. 135 

rich and simple ... 135 

Futurist . 47 


Gada,club. 126 

Gadadhara, Vishnu with 

gads ... .. 126 

Gadhtka, perfumer ... 272 

Gahapati, householder ... 272,278, 

282, 284, 285,289, 290,294 

Gajalakshmi . 28, 53, 56 

motif 51 

Gajavaktra jhasha, ele¬ 
phant-fish . 51,93 


PAGE 

Gamani, king builds Mahfi- 

thupia 18 

Gana, dwarf . 53 

Ganda, gardener. 194 

offers mango to Buddha. 194 

plants mango seed ... 194 

tree named after ... 194 

Ganda vy aha . 

Gaiidhabba . 236 

Gandhakuti . 63 

Gandhamadana, home of 

kinnaras . 75 

Gandhara . 28,45, 

49, 64, 65, 76, 78 

Buddhas . 59 

Gandharvas . 183, 195 

in Buddhist literature... 76 

dwell in flower frag¬ 
rance . 76 

Matali, Cittasena, Pafica- 

sikha, Timbaru among. 76 

produce nippurisa music. 76 

ruled by Sakka ... 76 

a host in the Vedas 

in the epics ... 77 

apsarases, wives of ... 77 

songs of 77 

representation of Panca- 
sikha in Gandhara and 
indigenous sculpture..., 

Gandi . 

Gancsa, earliest represen¬ 
tation of . 

type, see Motifs, dwarf 
yaksha. 


76 

147 

28 

42 

158 


Ganesa-like yaksha ... • 

Ganesa ratha, barrel roof 

of . 130 

Gangs river . 70, 288 

flanks Gupta and Naga- 
Vakataka doorways ... 68 

nagas of . 260 

origin of figure of ... 68 

and Mahi, festival of ... 69 

Ganges, river . 260 

boat of hoods over ... 70 

deity of, in the Jatakas 
and Ramayana ... 69 

Gangoly, O. C. ... ' 8 

Garbhaka, see garland ... 121 

Garde, M. B. 19 

Garden ... 191,206,211,236,247 

pleasure . 183,206 

Gardener ... 187, 188, 194 

Garland . 31, 176, 

177, 179, 185, 188, 190, 
200, 204, 216, 234 238, 
245, 246, 247 


bearer ... 
coil, on head 
couples carry 
flower 
flower, and bearer 


flower, and dwarf bearer, 
of fingers . 


31, 246, 265 
199 
186 

.. 180, 194 

194 


158 

192 
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Garment ... 
crimson... 
in sculpture 
monk’s 
new 
white 
Garuda 
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... 221,288 
200 
34, 35 
199 
176 
199 

... 58, 176, 

195, 218. 236 
73, 74 


defiant attitude of 
in Buddhist literature ... 
enemy of naga 
great strength 
occasionally friendly 

to nagas . 

plurality of 

carries off soma in Vedjc 

* mythology . 

in Hindu literature 
enemy of serpents ... 
only one 

procures ambrosia ... 
produces Garuda wind- 
touch heals wounds ... 
vehicle of Vishnu 
nagas swallow stones to 

escape from. 

representation—as bird 
and winged man 
representation—in sculp- 
t ure-Graeco-Buddhist, 

Mathura. Amaravati... 
saved by Sakka 
suggestion of power ... 
with snake in beak 

and kinnara . 

and winged figures 

pillar •. 

wind *. 

Garutmat or G a rut man 

Gate . 

Gatehouse, gopura 
adjuncts of,—atta. attain 
or attalaka’,’ towers 
known'as dvara attalas, 
or gopura attklas, 
prakitra wall, torana 
gate, simagrha or 
kotthagrha toll house, 
approach to, sankrama... 

Gateway . 205, 248,264 

arched . 177 

city, gopura or pnradvgra 129 

outer, torana or bahirdvara 129 


73 
87 
73 
186 
73 

73 

74 
74 

73, 74 
271, 283, 285 
130 


130 

130 


Gathasaptasati 
105, 
112 , 
122 , 

Gautama 
Gautama Buddha 
Gautamiputra 


106, 

113, 

123, 


5. 6 . 60, 
107, 109, 111, 
117, 119, 121. 
127, 129, 147 
... 175,202 

17 
14,44 


Gautamiputra Satakarni 5, 6 , 12. 274 
empire of ... ... 6 , 12 

exploits of . |3 

Nasik inscription on ... 12.13 

Gavamayana, sacrifice ... ’ 10 

Gaya. Vishnu’s strides at. 60 

Geese ..*. 239 


escapes 


Geese border . 

Geiger. W . 

Gems . 

Gems of cakravarti, same 
as gem from milky ocean 
Gems on forehead in sculp¬ 
ture . 

General . 

GhantasaJa. 

Mara in sculpture at 
Gharani, housewife 
Ghosh*, D. P. 

Ghoshaka 
birth of 
miraculously 

death . 

the fortunate . 

treasurer’s f r i e n d’s 
daughter falls in love 

with . 

treasurer’s friend’s 
daughter saves 
treasurer’s plots against. 
Ghosita monastery 

Gift . 

eightfold. 

for the order . 

Ginjaka tile . 

Girdle . 

jewelled-maddavina with 
rich jewelled border ... 
deiidubhaka with snake¬ 
shaped knot ends 
Kalabuka, composed of 

plaited strips . 

muraja with drumshaped 

knot ends . 

known as raiana, 
sarasana, mekhala, 
kancf and saptaki ... 
kaficx with bells attached, 
kavabandhana or kak- 
shyabandhana or 

phalipata . 

mekhala or mekhala- 
kalapa composed of 

many strands. 

mekhalabandhana sash. 

pattika sash . 

rasanadama, thick roll... 

srnkhala . 

sronisutra waist-cord ... 
knot—netrasutra 

in sculpture . 

jewelled roll for male 
figures . 

Girimckhala, elephant of 

Mara . 

Girl 

Gftagovinda . 

Goad . 

Goatherd. 

Goblins . 

God 

young .. 

Godavari. 
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166, 201 
4, 15, 16 
288 

57 


38. 39 
... 271,276 
... 26.32. 51 
* 89 
272, 290, 294 
61,62 
... 214. 215 

214 


214 

214 


214 

215 
214 
190 

253, 261 
187 
303 
134 
27 

114 

114 

114 

114 


112 

113 


113 


112 

113 

113 

114 
114 
114 
113 

36, 37 

113 


184, 


89 
,.254 
106 
187 
214 
254 
177, 253. 
261. 287 
232 
69. 288 
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178, 183 
270 
270 
16 
229 
288 
226 
226 
227 
227 


Goddess . 

flying . 

on lotus . 

Gokulika . 

Gold . 

and silver . 

Golden hill . 

hued . 

Plate . 

plume 

vessel offered to Buddha. *>1 

wreath . 234,235 

Goli . . 140,262 

sculpture... . 141.209 

Chaddanta jataka in ... 209 

shield in. j *>5 

t'tein . J 34 

Golusu . if) 

Gopanasi. curved rafter ... 132, 134 

Gopmatha Rao, T. A. ... 53 

Gopura, see gatehouse ... 130 

attala, see gatehouse ... 130 

puradvara or city 

gateway . 129 

Gorocana for painting 
border of cloth ... 117 

Gotiputta, Buddhist mis¬ 
sionary 4 

Gourd vessel . jg 2 

G o vardha nagirid hara 
Krshnamandapa ... 53 

Graeco-Buddhist.. ->9 

sculpture . £5 

Vajrapani in. gg 

Grain, shower of. 223 

Graiveyaka, elephant’s 

trappings . 123 

Gramasakata . 140 

Grandchildren . 261, 262 

Grantha script, florid, of 

Pallavas 54 

Grass . 757 

Gravely, F. H. 32 , jV, 

- , D . 125. 133, 141, 235 

Great Being ... 251 

Great elder ... ’*' ->79 

Great supervisor of reno¬ 
vation work . 278 

Grecian lyre . 

Gl *f ce V ••• 45,92.93 

art conventions in 47 

Greek . £4 

mythology . g| 

Green-grocers ... ... 230 231 

Grhadvaratorana has doors 129 

Grhalakshml ’ . £3 

Griffin ... 161 , 163, 179, 194, 

r- «.i. . 240, 242 

Griffiths, J ... 8 9 97 l37 

Groom 177,184.191.230. 

n 247, 258 

Group arrangement . 31 

Grove ... 177, 190 , 191, 

n At 4 231, 247 

Grunwcdel, A ... 73, 85, 88 , 89. 

^ , 91,93 

Guard . 194, 235 
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Guardian of quarter 
deity 
lion 


Gudimallam Siva as 
ushnfshin 
Sivalinga 
date of 
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... 159, 258 

Hastiyudda, elephant move¬ 


Bodhgaya Surya anthro¬ 


249 

ment . 

122 

pomorphic . 

56 

264 

Hatchet . 

230 

Kushan Siva Vasudeva, 


... 30, 110, 

Hathigumpha inscription ... 

10 

Gajalakshmf, Sankar- 


117 

Hatthisomjika, mode of wear 

117 

shana, etc., anthropo¬ 



Hawk . 

229 

morphic . 

56 

85 

Headdress ... 195,250, 

258, 269 

Lucknow Balar&ma 


14, 52, 56 

cylindrical . 

256 

anthropomorphic 

56 

... 10, 14 

elaborate . 

232 

Hindu Trinity . 

63 

of 

royal . 

235 

Hitasukha . 

298 


... 79, 180 


yaksha 

Gulph£valambi, cloth reach¬ 
ing ankles 118 

Gunadhya . 9,272 

Gupta ... 27, 32,35,37,39,41, 
43,44.51,52, 53,65, 95, 204 
nagas and nsgis, at 

Maniyar math . 

nagim . 

period . 

sculpture, makarakundala 
development in ... * ... 108 

and post Gupta sculpture.. 118 

Gupta-Vakataka . 44, 52 

Guttila, helped by Sakka ... 87 

Gwalior State . 145 


72 

70 

115 


H 


77 


Haha, gandharva . 

Hair adorned with pearls 

and garlands . 104 

curly 206 

thick 235 

Haimanah pravarah, winter 

shawl 116 

Hala, Satavahana king and 

poet ... 5, 6 , 12, 13 

Halt-combed hair . 254 

Half-lotus ... 158, 160. 172 177, 

195,200,201,204,211, 
212, 217, 222, 224, 240, 
241, 242, 248, 269, 270 

Hall of gods 223 

of weapons . 131 

Halo . 196, 257 

Hamsaka . 114 

Hamsamithuna, gorocana 

border of 117 

Hardy, R.S. 62, 164, 182, 183 

Harem ... 190,191,202,221, 

241,250,251,255 
Haritiputra, missionary ... 20,22 

Harmika ... 23, 25,259,264,269 
Harmya, residence of wealthy 

men 132 

covered, savitanaharmya... 132 

Harmyatala 131 

Harpies and kinnaras ... 92 

Harp-shaped vinfi ... 195 

Harshacarita ... 12 , 105, 108, 

109, 110, 113, 114, 
116, 117, 118, 126, 
138, 142, 147, 148 

Hastipaka, mahout. 101 

in Amaravati sculpture ... 101 

in royal household ... 101 


Headgear . 

barrel-shaped . 

elevated . 

in sculpture . 

plain . 

Heaven ... 232, 

Heavenly trees . 

Heliodorous, garuda pillar 
of, among the earliest 

Hemasutra . 

Hemavaikakshaka... 
for women and children ... 
for women in Amaravati 

sculpture . 

and channavira . 

Henpecked brahman 

Herdsmen . 

Heranika, banker 
Heretical monks 
Heretics 
discomfited 
plead excuse 
miracles 


241 
203 
201 
38, 39 
220 
249, 254 
224 

74 

113 

115 

115 

115 

115 


261 

. 214 

. 294, 296 

. 15 

.193, 194 

. 194 

about 

193 


tear up mango trees ... 194 

Hermit ... 210, 230, 261,287, 297 

Hermitage ... 210, 220, 222, 261, 

262 

Hero . 287 

Heringham, Lady . 97 

Hetthapasada . 131 

Hieun Thsang, Chinese 
pilgrim ... 3,6,13,56, 259 

mentions uddesika 

stupas . 20 

Highest-born . 288 

Hill . 238 

golden . 176 

silver . 176 

Hilltop . 237 

Himalayas ... 75, 77, 164, 208, 221, 

225, 230, 231,236 

Himavfin, mountain ... 12 

Hinay&na . 16 

Hindu deities, early figures 

in South India . 52 

anthropomorphic, semi- 
anthropomorphic, and 
. svmbolic representation 

of 56 

types of representation— 
Gudimallam I i n g a, 
symbol and figure ... 56 

Bhita linga, symbol and 

heads , 56 

Bodhgaya Siva, anthro¬ 
pomorphic . 56 


History of Indian and 

Indonesian Art . 92 

Holes . 202 

Honey ... 190,191,259 

Honeycomb / . 190 

Honorarium .192, 193 

Hoofs ... 239, 249, 258 

Horse ... 167, 177, 179, 184, 185, 
189, 191, 220, 222, 
223, 230, 234, 235, 
238, 239, 247, 249, 
251, 252, 261,262, 
267, 269, 287, 288 

Horseback .215, 235 

Horsemen . 245, 246 

Horse-shoe gable .157, 172 

House . 225 

two storied . 215 

Householder ... 176, 210, 236, 278, 

282, 283, 284, 289, 
290, 294, 298, 299, 
302, 304 

... 290, 294, 304 

. 77 

. 161 

. 201,204 

207, 208, 209, 226, 
227, 229, 263 

Hunting equipment- 
gourds, net or trap 
(vagura), and net 
attached to poles 

(dandavakara) . 144 

Hultzsch, E. ... 8 , 273, 274, 

276, 277, 279, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 285, 288, 289, 
290. 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304 
Hut 191,220,230 


Housewife 
Huhii, gandharva 
Hump 
Hunchback 
Hunter 


courtyards of, angana ... 134 

made of leaves and rushes, 
utaja, parnakutf, parna- 
sals *. 134 

of leaves 207 

of rushes 233 

thatched roofs of ... 134, 219 
three types of, Sala, kosh- 

tha and kuti . 1 34 

windows of,* salakavata- 


pana 


1 


Ihamrgas, animals 
fancy 
derivation 


of 


134 


51 

92 
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66 

150 


29 

235 


PAGE 

Ill-luck .219, 220 

Illuminator of the world ... 280 

Images of Siva, Kubera, 
Vasudeva, yakshas ... 55 

Immortality 227 

Incense ' . 178 

Indapatta . 235, 236 

Indasela cave, Sakka's 
visit at, theme in sculp¬ 
ture 88 

Indasela guha, Sakka visits 

Buddha at . 76 

India 102 

Indian Historical Quarterly. 279, 291 
Indian Iconography based 
on Vedas and Puranas ... 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Indian sculptor skilled at— 
elephants, lotus, makara, 

swan . 

Indian Serpent Lore 

Indra . 

in the epics 

cuts wings of moun¬ 
tains . 

dethroned by new 

Indra . 

lives in Vaijayanta 
maintains celestial dam¬ 
sels 86 

Matali, charioteer ... 86 

Purandara . 86 

rides Airavata. g 6 

Saci. wife . 86 

tests vinue . 87 

vanquished by demons. 86 

Vedic concept of ... 86 

drinks soma . 86 

wields vajra . 86 

popular festival of ... 86 

vajra of 89 

and Vajrapani, different in 
Buddhist literature ... 66 

Indrani, vajra of . 89 

Induniati 102 

Infantry 124 

Inhabitant 301 

Inheritance 257 

Inscriptions 227 

of Amaravati . 271, 272 

architectural terms in ... 272 


56, 57, 58 
86 


86, 87 

86 

86 


Isisinga, same as Rshyas'mga, 
in Hindu and Buddhist 
literature 


PAGE 


57 


Jadikiya 

Jaggayyapeta 


23,'27, 28,44' 


51,68. 109, 224 
92 
78 


sculpture, animals in 
finest yakshas in ... 
fish-tailed horse in ... 

. yaksha figures in 

script . 

Jahngira, Rudrapadas at ... 

Jain . 

figures, sheltered by snake- 
hoods. Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist parallels 

temple . 

Tirthankaras, triple um¬ 
brellas on . 

Jaitraratha 

Jala, lattice ... 

Jalatorana, see gateways 
J ala \ a lay a, see bracelet 39, III, i |2 
in Amaravati sculpture 


94 

80 

272 

60 

18 


58 

132 

97 

122 

133 
129 


...... 

Jalebha, water-elephant 


261 

261 


how valuable . 272 

language of . 272 

nature of . 271 

people mentioned in ... 271, 272 
scripts and their periods 

in . 272 

of Nanaghat and Udaya- 

giri . 9 

Insect eggs 190 

Irandatf naga princess ... 237 

is promised Vidhura’s 
heart by Punnaka ... 236 

marries Punnaka ... 237 

Irdhi 182 

Iron pillar at Delhi ... 264 

Isipatana (Rshipattana) 63, 182, 184 


112 

68, 93, 

... . 212,243 

Jail, prince . 2 60, 262 

accompanies Vessantara to 
the forest 

united with grandfather 
Jambhala, Buddhist counter¬ 
part of Kubera 35 

Jambn tree 249, 250, 258] 264 ">65 
miracle under ... ’ -> 65 

iX£ dIp> ;;; 

Janamejaya 

Janapada. open country ...128,219 
Janapadakalyanf. 200, 254, 255, 256 

becomes nun . 200 

Buddha quells beauty 

p rid ^‘ ° f K , .200,201 

beseeches Nanda to return. 254 
compared with monkey 

and nymphs . 255 256 

conscious of her beauty . 
Janmacitraka 
Jar 

water ... ’** 

Jara, yakshi worshipped at 

Magadha . 

Jarasandha 
Jap, see ushnfsha ... 
of ascetics * 

and japbhara, matted 
locks 

continued ,in later sculpt 
turesofSiva ... 
recognised in later Silpa 
Texts 

Jatsbhara, see ushnfsha 
Jatagucchas and jaclaguc- 
cus 
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Jataka ...5,17. 18. 67, 71, 74 , 

*L 83 - 94 - 96 - 'O'. 

'06. JW. 111. 112. 113, 
16. 118, 120 , 121 , 123. 
‘4, 125, 126, 131. 133. 
137, 138. 139, 140. 143. 

186, 264 
87 
206 

... 125, 127 
82 
147 

71,206,207 
86 

... 72, 206 
75 
209 
211 

47. 207, 218 
196 


Abbhantara 

Ahigundika 

Asadisa 

Asanga 

Bbs&i _ 

Bhuridatta 

Bilarikosfya 

Campeyya 

Candakinnara 

Cullabodhi 

Culladhammapala 

Chaddanta 

Darimukha 

Dasaratha 

Duta 

Kalingabodhi 
Khadirangiira 
Kunala 
L osaka 

Mahakapi 

Mahamangala 
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utility of 116 

for forehead— 
cudamani. worn at 
hinder end of simanta... 107 

for forehead—cudamani, 
in Amaravati sculpture 107, 108 
for forehead — cuda- 
mani, lotus-shaped and 

gem-decked . 107 

Jeu el boxes, abharanasa- 

mudgaka 116,252 

in Amaravati sculpture ... 116 

in charge of attendant 

girls 116 

jewels preserved in ... 116 

Jewelled pavilion . 213 

Jewellery, excavated in 
Crete, Egypt, India, 

Mvcenae 102 

Jfvaka ... 189, 190, 191 
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189 

visit Buddha 

... 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. 

... 

5, 9, 25, 

26, 53 

. 133, 

264, 271 

Jug with handle 

... 

254 

Jumna river, golden 
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mingoes on, and 
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106 

decked pravenf ... 

... 

Junnar 

... 

11 

Jungle 

... 

208 

K 

Kabandha, subject 

of 

51 

sculpture 

... 

Kabarfbandha, hair 

rolled 


up 

... 

106 

Kabho, pillar 

... 

272 

Kaccha, see garment 

... 

35, 103. 
117, 118 

prominent in women 

... 

118 

see arrow shaft ... 

... 
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Kacchapi, vina of Saras- 

vati 145 

Kfidambari ... 76, 82, 96, 97, 

99, 105, 110, 112, 113, 

114, 117,118, 125, 127 

136, 145, 147 

Kadambas, flag of. 99 

Kailasanatha temple ... 62 

Kakshyabandha . 113 

Kakshyakarma, See ele¬ 
phant trappings . 123 

Kakuda tree, deity of ... 155 

Kalabuka 114 

Kalacampa 236 

Kalagiri. mountain. 237 

Kalanagaraja . 252 


Kalapa and 
girdle 

Kalasa, pitcher 
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Kala Udayi 
Kalidasa 
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24, 49, 55, 59, 67, 
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117, 120, 122, 148,220. 
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origin of name . 

69 

Kalinga ... 260. 

261,262 

Kalinga temples . 

24 

Kalpasutra . 

Kalpavalli, see motifs. 

111 

garland . 

42 

supplies jewels . 

Kalpavrksha, dhvaja- 

stambha of Kubera's 

67 

temple . 

67 

Kalyan . 

Kama, flag staff of, at 

10 

Besnagar . 

fish and Aphrodite’s 

90 

dolphin of . 

original vehicle of. 

94 

makara 

originally conceived as 

90 

yaksha . 

90 

temples of . 

90 

worship of . 

90 

Kamadcvaloka heavens 

89 

Kamasutra . 

9. 12 

Kambala, nagas of. 

260 

Kamsa . 

Kamsa in Hindu and Bud¬ 

57, 78 

dhist literature . 

Kanakadandika, gold chain 

57 

for sword . 

125 

Kanakadora. bracelet 
Kanakakamala, ear orna¬ 
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ment . 

109 

Kanakapatra, ear ornament. 

109 

Kancanatalapatra ... 
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Kancf, seat of Buddhism ... 

7 

girdle .112,113, 

Kancuka, shirt worn by 
grooms, attendants,guards. 

etc .1 

of Grecian variety reach¬ 

101, 119, 

ing feet, aprapadina ... 

118 


Kancuki ... 100. 131, 134, 191, 

195, 213, 241, 263 
chief among abhyagarikas 100 

has peculiar headdress 

and staff . 119 

in Amaravati sculpture ... 100 

old guardian of harem ... 100 

wears shirt and high- 

topped turban. 100 

why so called . 119 

Kaficukoshni shi, meaning 

of term 100 

Kanha, Krshna, Satavahana 

king * . 9 

Kanha, same as Krshna or 
Draupadi. in Hindu and 
Buddhist literature ... 57 

Kanhadipayana same as 
Krshnadvipayana. in 
Hindu and Buddhist 

literature 57 

Kanhajina, princess. 260,262, 

accompanies Vessantara 
to the forest . 261 
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gifted away . 261 

united with grandfather,... 261 

Kanheri ... 23 , 24,44. 61, 172 

Kanishka, king . 16 

Kankaparvan . 72 

Kankata, comb . 120 

Kannika or karnika. 132 

Kantakasaila . 280 

Kanthaka ... 58,81, 91,178,184 

239, 252. 258 

Kanthi, see necklet .. 34, 35, 

Kanthika . Ill 

Karivas. dynasty . 9 


Kapilapingala . 229, 230 

Kapilavastu ... 58, 151, 152, 

153, 164. 166, 178. 184, 

205, 249, 252, 255, 257 

Kapotapalika or kapotap&Ii. 
or vitanka, intended as 
dovecot .132, 133 


and kapotam . 133 

ornamental structures 
resembling horseshoe- 

shaped window. 133 

Kappasika grove . 183 

Kapphina 18 

Karaka, karkart, karkarika, 
spouted vessel, see 

vessel 142 

Karana, dance attitude ... 149 

apaviddha, atikranta, 
chinna, latavrscika, 

skhalitapasrta. 150 

talapushpaputa, vaisakha- 

recitaka * 149 

valitoru, vyamsita. 149 

urdhvajanu . 150 

Karavirapatta, see arrow ... 127 

Karkota, naga . 72 

Karle ... 11, 14, 52,167, 172 

uddesika stupa at. 20 

Karma 259 

Karmuka. see bow. 126, 127 

Karnaculi, for elephants ... 128 

Kaniakudu, and kutagara ... 133 

Karaapasa, ear ornament ... 106 

and kesapasa, signi¬ 
ficance 106 

Karaapatra, see earring ... 36 

Karaaveshtana see earring... 36, 109 

Kara i see arrow . 127 

Kaniika 109 

Karshapana, coin . 10 

Kartikeya! vajra of. 89 

Kashmirian tradition ... 272 

Kasi cloth 139 

Kasika ... 109, 122, 124 

Kassapa. Uruvela . 155 

believes himself holier 

than Buddha .155, 156 

converted by . 156 

head of Jatilas . 155 

Kassapagotta, Buddhist 

missionary 4 

Kasturitilaka . 59 

Kasyapa 74 

Kataccu, ladle . 141 
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MuhabolipuTam 

MuhatoharjLi 


mi 

... zs* 
5 

S3, 54* 
^0. 333, US 
* 4 * ■■■ ]^. 3I| 

»- Wi 7», W, 8 S. 

87.99, HE, 131, 143, 
■ . , 146. 229 

**• in , •■■ ... 84 

un fffankffa jlmahiu 

into minaviju ... ,,, yj 

MjihibhJUshja ... 67, 78, 139 

Mah ibh i ms pki Jitunu |<,j 

Muhabrahnui snme as 

Bruluxui— ... ... J6, jfl 

, 89 I El, 195. 252 

hc.i i r- piiasLtJ for 
Bu&Rii ... „ 

MahflLnii a or nnUiAaetiya pj ^ 

17U29& 


fu 


j! Phunyaknuikj 
of ihc Lurd 
MahKdbcuvr 
MisJijtdcvii, missionaiy 
Vt Jih^luma h^j La 
JE Wftrk in the Knihn'.l 
vftlky 

Ei\ct wkh canj.v oo 

mountain 
MAlvEgfrraJdfr'i 

Mdhikjita . 

concerted b* Buddha ,,, 
aitaempi pf wfw* to Ain 

iMiJf . ... 199 

Muhaka^-ipa ... tj ™ 

M«Wfi.: !«*: 165 

Mnhm. gjenf. applied to 

SjnalArnt 

Miih.'iflrlihd it ^i|iVH, T . 

Mahnuduno Jnuku at 

Am&fiivafj and Migar- 
jutttfcontk ., __ 22 J 

M^Mpajjpeil Crdtami ... jfi*, 157 

Mahffpjr^Lbi, prince .. 333 ’ 133 


7 
21 * 
299 


1 

295 

m 

m 


9 

m 


VfAhlparinibhvnusiitta 
Miinpuipa, Wn^ 
injury wiih hu queen 
orders cwcuPoeict to 

kiJE hh child . 

peii^ics in Avid hell 
M^liqpjlEutvi* 


getcT cEcm 

Mahtpun 


earth 


WMir. 

III 

2U 

1U 

111 


both o f HJJPHHI 
ccnriri-iflfjl sprinkling, 
pj Ijjk ronstnKifoti 

And marriage Elf 

Sakha's drinccf prwukn 
«"'>*<* . 


251 

211 

211 


Wl 

56. S». E6) 
54 

... J 6 . 101 
230, m 
ion 


m. 1 * n ■ « rdi 

laJiapurmhiilulc <lvtTi.i •. 

pnc-EiaHithbl 
MollArJi haJE£H pose 
Mh|«rakliMH, asa:ii£ 
binli of a 

to she king „* 23 0 

«JW in the king's pjrfe 2 Ji| 

MySur.iiiliEm ... , rt ni 

Vf.dt^nvbiku Kfionl . !4 + J5 

tranche* of * 4 * ... [& 

Vlsihsimniana 54 

Mnh^nkhuvsdu ... ... \t> 

Moiuuyhhaddn „. ... ^ 

MahcUlcia ... ... 27V 

Mfthfiihcpa atupa built bv 

Ganrnni ts 

Maluvam . £i, 137 

», 141, 142, 15j. is;, 
“Ww™ 4.18.134 

Vfahlvanascla 304 

MahAvincant.i V7. JZ1 . 125 

Mnhftymii .., 16 

Mahcmtrj, nxuiptilo ... 72 

SlahcudtlviuTMn l t kini ,. 51 . 

vt.ihilfimviliha ^ 

js taught virtue . 3 ^ 

to burgima and is 

violent Hi i|8 

Iblcn^ to good men und 

R ... Jig 

Mahidi^inojptjuJj, Mahl- 

de^.i ?em to .. a 

Siddhapma edict tot . .. 4 

Vlahj'ihffMir.imiiidiui]' 135 

MAhahjiiLtramardaniavc... 53 


Mahout 


191* 21*. 219, 
234, 247 
IJW 


Ma idem 

Maiili in waiifng ._ 

Moimka 
Maitrtin 

M;niTCYflniiha icuchca 
VijEatravidii 
Mdjpinna, Rudd h if. 1 

mt^ioniiry 
Maifhlnvifc&ki 
Mniihima Nitayi ... 

M jjumdur. G. P. 

Mitkara, mxodik ... p -B 1U 

181 , J82, 190, |V3, Ivj; 
195, 198. m. 201 . 100 , 
2J2, 222, 224. 226, 239. 
240,242, 246. 247, 266 

vakihi on 

evoluixofl, at Ant,irav«, 

«pluiiofi, id medi^aJ 

**™« ... ... #4 95 

origin and dmtlupinciji 
of - ... 94, 95 


2J4 

n 

178 

W 

M + " 4 

199 
\H r 127 
135 
31, 3*1, 


199 

94 


grove 


r^prcstTTiaLKm .. 

homed — rainhorm* 
fl^h-iail-ilpped hurm „ t 
loruilly a pair oi 

^ t - - 
wtihmn horn* 

btad 

MukaiadbtTys .* 

MakarokchuiA 

St.ikdrakiuUi !jIo* + Jt *e car- 

,™*» . 

Mufcwika, ctixodik jcud 
vn top of licjii over 

$itnantti , & 

vaHci it* — caLliimaiFfmii- 

kdTlhA 

ifU.toiangiimakaii 
ieprcsenE.il ion in Amnsar 
^uii jtrtd Naga^uitii- 

knndu urulptorc 
Makkhali OtFjala .., 
Makufa r crown' 
MAlKdh'.ajav>«hi}> 
vihini near 

Mfllali 

MflbliJn£dhiis:E 
Milatika 
MALmLignimhra 9. II, 111, 

M.iHalcinh, jtFn^ 

MuJknjiri, hill 
MqI{&£„ tnhc (27 

of 

Dojju to diviite 

raufii 

ttwrt rvmaim uf Buddha 
Multnidihj 
MiE>a, airland 
aftunjpcd in many rirudei 
ami worn 

vonctiK— fumrvj after 

... 

avda 

™*5*»ikj ;;; 

ubJiuuivjtMikmruilji 

V'arklie# — nwroctl a ft« 
place occupied 
jarbhaku 
PiiillEnakj 

mm ... .:; 

pnmhinvhtakfl +a . 
vnrictiei — - ijiimcd urac^ 

... ... 

UlEUJTLttlui 
Vfl iLcVy kiib 

Mil nil. mind 
Mrtnavalta 
MilfWa cot 

frame uf woven zmil of 
heavy, with movable 
support (patipfldhLLu) 
mid Mulled frajucwnrfc, 
U$hi f vvtrapa|iika 
piUuA* and costrkti for ,.. 
maoaulBr 
with kg* fuicd ^ 

ah*L> 

capfltta. 
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MaBta *eal ■•■i ■■■ P++ 137 

Intended for tumbterSp 
Brahmans and uomco ... J30 
without legs hut of ome, 
ejreulur or rcvUingulur 
vuialumar^tk.i, vet- 
i.ininiLcn s a m c a> 
vetrtenna . rT ... 137 

amt pi^hn, wooded frame¬ 
work and support ol 
bedstead , k * , + h 133 

Maivkriabiuldlu ... 96 

Msudgal} lynna ... ... 2M 

MunluK drum *** <++ 147 

Mam.^ln uhans, dance 
attitude ... ... 149, I5U 

Miydtltynl Jeriword ... (24 

Mandara, mmniain ... ... 12+ 2fkH 

Man^avyu KuiftAtt *** 221? 

M jj hi but a , m k njva min ... I8 > 137 

179,222, 223, 265 
acqmrt^ iotn je^cI* - 223 

iMLive^ rain Of grain,, 
elmh. jewels ... ... 223 

dcihruncmcrtl o! . . 223 

in Hindu and 0-uddtiiyt 
litcmlurc -i-fc* ^ «IB 57 

uueuptei half Sakka‘s 
sat ... ... ... 223 

and SofcJui in heaves ■**f MS 

5tnrynf ,« ... 217 

M.in^Ul\lLilt , T . rri i+T 111 

Mango grove . 1+ ISL 39t 

free ... ... m 194, 103 

Guniij^ ., --■ 194 

fflirAele under .*. ... 194 

VljnihandLiJiu *#• ... ill 

Mambfrudm .. SI 

Mauiimiyabh&L •fifeb ■■■■■ 131 

MuHtiHL-kiiiila, pircUc ... 112 

Mniiiyar Math. ... TO, 72 

nngirny. jlI ... ... 70 

Mnfljiai+ anklet .* J03. 14 

dcnvaiinn ... ... 114 

Inrffc and Isollow ... 114 

inukES iwe*t sound ... 114 

w i i h kshudni^wn-pkss 

or kinkints hdU - 114 

MAJHarik*, garland . J20 

Milju^rirnutakulpa 7 

Mtnfcta . I 

M afirnal ha and makOlU* 
dhvBjil Ml '.I ip* 90 

banner of H4- ■■■ 93 

woralitp ... — 66 

Million ... IW,IU,22A b 2W l aM. 
gulden ... *.. 17b, I5M 

ncti hr in ■■•>*> 20 j - 

Many F#f ■■■ M ■ 63 

Mara ... ... «+. 4P r 53. 

54, 56.90,01. 179, \MK 
217, 212. 253 
akin io Greek Cupid -., 90 

and Kali parallel ... + .. 89 

and mult am standard at 

ApnLi «4 m- 89 

assault of ■ Kfi iff Bli 102 

46 


chtittn BodhisatiaV . 251,2.52 
daughters of ... ... 10, 152 

153. 251, 254. m. 263 
dwarfs of ... *; 79 

has bow in later 
Anurj v ,i i i sculpture 
and Aj*intu ... ... 90 

bt vKPi: *.. 251,252,2*5 

in Buddhist literature $9 

dogs Buddha ... .... 89 

ha daughters *>+ r h-h 39 

hb elephant ... S9 

htf tenfold urny ... 89 

the tempter r .. 89 

in Hindu mythology ... 90 

enrries sugarcane bow 

and (lower arrows ... 90 

Ins friend Mfedbti ... 90 

Ms spoils ft.ni + „ 90 

mutant standard ... 90 

rides parrot ... ... 90 

styled Kama or Love 90 

Hindu and Buddhist. 

canimu fcb 

luakam standard, .itKent 
in lateii Amuruvuti 
seuEpturffii 90 

Obsl rutty PneccLabud- 

dKfft feeding §■§*§■ ■ ■ ■ 217 

Ohekpbiint ... 11+ 

fepresenration ijn Vlard's ... 

attack .... . ... 

at A^nta ... „, §9 

Pi Aniuntvali. on 
elephant and on 

froimd ..* ... 89 

.it OiujiFasaLi ... 89 

tempos HisJJu^ma ... 152,153 
tlre* BeHlNiMltva ... 152 

wiih bow J2 

Maradharehaiu .._ 179. 180, 265 

MampSliiylu^ jee Mira ... 89 

Maravadln-ah ... 49 

Marbles, game at‘ ... 2[4 

Marinden.G.E . 146 

Market gardener* ,,. 2^0 

Mflrki. vujra ot ... k9 

Mark* on die feel . 50 

Marshall, Sir Mm 61.65, 102, I0K 

ant) Bloch . 72 

and Fouchct .. k 99 

Marwur .m, 114 

Mltsum itr MdfiCJi ... 137 

Mai ,.. ... 185 

M If ali . 56 

ctangfev of ^kka or 

Ihdju ... ... ... 76,86 

w bPund ,i. 76 

gandhana ... ^ 76 

Matangn ... 224, 225. 226 

bctlen and SEnu-Je&s 225 

perfonn>i miracic ... ... 22% 

perseveres aiu! obtu^ns 

DittlummiTgalik.i ... 225 

prcsdbt of. ^nniious ... 224 

teaches a kz&on ip hb 
son ... ... ,.. 225 


01 


Mmangamkra in Ra^iu^ 
vamftu ... 

MatungLililA ur ekphnmo- 

lofiy .» .r .. 93 

NU^iura. huge ,,, 216 

MatJruf* ... ... 18.26. 

29,51, 55. 64.65. 70. Su7 
birthplace nr Vfljudcv.itn 
Hindu and BuJdhbi 
literature „* ..„ 57 

Buddha ... ... ... 59 

K&sbm . 27.32. 

35, 37. 39,41.43 
suuipiurc ... ... 30.120 

Kumbhansla \itksliils in... #0 

lady currying rood and 

VfJter in . 84 

SaLLa in ,, .. 85 

Soihcj for male .;r>J 

fenutk flames in 113 

ulcfi m 134 

turban jewd in ... ... LtM 

styte .. 173 

lemicutlas ... ... 91 

Milsyu. fwh incumanon of 
VeshnUp represenTnifiin os 
merman and liah- — (Jupta, 

Paid, and Qululya 95 

MatEauL’isipRih.Lsarta ... 7 

Matted locks . 223 

Mfl^halcispikikw ,,, jtjg 

Mai'iVyji C.imlfugupc.L h. 130 

MjiuryUti periud ... ... 53 

M.uiiy^s ... ... .. 9 p 4A 

Mi>i vukha . 61,62 

Mtyldtvi .. 54. 56, 

155. %m. IJ8, 164, 
165. 175„176. 105, 197, 
2M. :U. 24y 

dream of and its inter¬ 
pretation ... |7S, 248, 258, 264 

May a* kata ... ... 6\ 

Mayobhuvj „„ 6p 

Mahflpuruyha ... , ri Z56 

Medal]™ .. 160. 177 

178, m, 182, 188. 191, 
195 , m r 201,204.206. 
211, 217, 224, 276 

HQ, 734. 238, 22% 

2TO. 743. 257 

Vfdlirtal ntaluira, jutubfc 
of runny nntinaSi .., 93 

Megalith* . 22 

Mcgasthencs ... tt6 

MeghadEita ... 67,7£r 

79p 107. m t |I2. ||3 
HI, 145. 146 147, 720 

Mckhata . . H2, 113 

MeihflJlhantlha ... m 

Mekhihikllip,! j | j, 

Mendicant >43 

Mendicant monk , ++ 270 

lj , Bve ... iw 

Mcaamici isv 

Mcrehiittl ... .., 19 ^ 224 

mj, 27i. as. iai.im 

mj. m> 301 
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prince . 

194 

wife of . 

... 299, 300 

Merit . 

232 

work of . 

... 187, 236 

Meritorious gifts 

271 

Merman . 

... 95, 190 

early representation 

at 

Bodhgaya, with equine 

forelegs. 

95 

and Matsya form 

of 

Vishnu in Gupta, 

Pala, 

Chalukyan work 

94 

Meru, mountain 

12, 56, 288 

Messenger 

...177, 184, 
185, 213,235 

Mid-air . 

217 

Milindapanha 

...121, 123 

124,-125. 126, 127, 


133,143 


Military equipment. 

128 

channavira cross-straps, 


triple belt, sirastra or 


ushmsha for soldiers ... 

128 

trappings for horses. 


bh&nda . 

128 

trappings for elephants— 


karnaculf, girth, etc. 

128 


Milkrice . 176, 253 

Minavaji . 51.93 

Minister . 189 

191, 218 , 222, 223, 227 

229. 235, 236, 239, 263 

chief .215,216 

Minstrel . 195 

Miracle .185, 186, 

187.193, 194,225, 249, 

253. 261 


of Sravasti . 

196 

under the J a m b u 


tree . 249, 

264, 265 

Mirror, lady with, motif ... 

120 

Miscellaneous characteris¬ 


tics in sculpture 

40, 43 

Miseries of the world 

251 

Missionary* spirit . 

271 

Mi s rakes 1 , apsaras 

56 

Mithila 

232 

Mithuna .1 

197, 248. 

250, 251, 

256, 266 

Mitra, Rajendralal 

17, 18, 

20, 

124, 125 

Mittavindaka .. 

219 

driven away by his 


parents 

219 

driven out by villagers 


for his ill-luck. 

220 

runs away from his 


teacher 

219 

Moat, parikha . 

129 

Moggalliina or Maudgalya- 


yana . 

14, 197 

Mohenjo Daro . 

60, 64 

quaint animals from 

92 

Mona Lisa . 

45 

Monastery- . 

182. 

187. 191. 219.254 

Monier Williams . 

83 


119 

119 

119 

119 


191 

190 

206 


Monks ... 169, 182, 184, 186, 187, 
188, 189. 190. 191, 193, 
196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
208, 216, 217,225,254, 
255, 256, 263, 271, 276, 
277, 290, 300 

Monks’ attire, chequered 

patterns on . 

in sculpture . 

made of rags stitched 

together . 

yellowish red 
Monkey ... 190, 191, 206. 254, 255 
dies and is bom in the 
world of the Thirty- 

three . 

offers honey to Buddha ... 
escapes from the snake- 

charmer . 

Monkey-cap-like headdress 
—for old people and 
kancukis 
Moon, full ... 

Moonstone, arched . 

Moriyas 
Morris, W. 

Mortar . 

Mother 

and child. 

Moti Chandra 
Motifs in sculpture .. 
dwarf yaksha • .. 
garland ... 
head on stomach 
Makara 
architectural 
atlantes yakshas 
Gajalakshmi 

geese . 

Ihamrgas 

ladies . 

lion-head. 


105 

... 189, 225 
174 
205 
87 
297 
194 
184 
116 

42, 43,51, 52 
... 42,43 

... 42,43 

... 51,52 

... 42,43 

51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
32 

Mounds, treasure-hunt in, 
ruins, monuments ... 22 

Mourners .215, 216 


Mount Abu 
Mountain 
deity 
top 

Mrcchkatika 


Mrdanga, drum 
types—alingya 
and urdhva. 
MrnalakunJalas 
Mrshtakundalas 
Mudr’arakshasa 


132 

186, 197, 235, 288 

. 221 

. 246 

... 67,103,112 

113, 114, 123, 130, 140, 
143, 145, 146, 147 


51, 181, 147 
ankya, 

148 

109 

108 

... 111 , 121 , 


123, 125, 127, 130, 134 

Mucuinda, naga . 179, 238 

protects Buddha. 70 

Buddha on coils of ... 265 

and Vishnu’s naga couch 58 

Mudgara, weapon of club 
class ... ... 126 

Mukhalinga. 24 

Mukheiji, Radha Kumud ... 81, 82 


Muktfiphalapatravcshtana ... 109 

Muktayajnoppavita, long, 32. 52, 115 
Mulaka identified with 

Mulikinsdu . 

Mukuta . 

Mufija*, sea-monster 

Muraja . 

Musala, weapon of club 

class . 

Museum of the Bengal 

Asiatic Society . 

of the Literary* Society ... 

Mushti, handful . 

Musikanagara . __ 

Music. 178, 183, 185, 204, 205, 251 

melodies of . 241 

turiya, orchestra. 241 

Musical instruments, turya, 
turiya, orchestra ... 144, 263, 264 

classification—four-fold ... 
snaddha, struck 

ghana resonant. 

sushira. tubular 
tata. stringed 
classification—five-fold ... 

atata. stringed. 

atatavitata, stringed, 

struck . 

ghana. resonant 
sushira, tubular 
vitata, struck ... 

Mycenae ... 

Mythical animals . 
elephant type, 

Amaravati 
winged ... 
fish-tailed 
enquinc type, 

Amaravati . 

fish-tailed . 

winged . 

lion type, five at Ama¬ 
ravati . 


tw'o at 


two at 


6 

132 

92 

114 

126 

1 

1 

18 
5, 10 


144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

102 

92 

93 
93 

93 

94 
94 
94 


beaked, beaked and 
winged, human-faced, 
horned, winged ... 92 

beaked and griffin type 
Sanchi parallel ... 92 

homed and Sanchi 

parallel . 93 

human-faced and sphinx 
parallel and Sanchi 

parallel . 92 

winged and Persian 

parallel, . 92 

makara type, four at 

Amaravati . 94.95 

crocodile-fish, crocodile- 
fish with ramhoms, 
crocodile-fish with 
fish-tail-tipped horns, 
crocodile-fish with pair 

of legs . 94 

merman type . 95 

miscellaneous type, croco¬ 
dile-head on human 
trunk . 95 
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jtaG-L 


70 


68 

6tf 

69 

69 

69 

<5* 


Nflhhaga ... *#* (3 

Hftdfdcvara. rtvcr deity ... 69 

dmclnpnicrit uf vehicles of 69 

cunnjrt <sf ftMn -■■ 

Gunpil, elaasieal tnsttintfr 

or 

mother-like 

representation in bCulp- 

turc 

both [ypes si Airmravali. 

'Woman oti crocodile 
onjitig wuler and 

woman carrying 
ghutu + *■ ’M 

reference fur, in Gupia 
Scujpcuurc 
sanctity uf an- & 
spcciuI yaiKEit y for Gangn 

and Ysrmuifl . 

dependent cm river water 
Njijm iliharj'Uvj;i Vifca|Akj4 

Nsg^ -. 2U«>JWt 

179,216. 21B, 236. 239. 
m 251.264 

ambr^+i denied 10, in 
Hindu mythology ... 71 

ambr^ia food of, in 
Buddhist mythology ... 
o^rtd.ncd wiilt lukapihu- 
enjov nkawire* ■■■ 73 

five Win! ... ... m 170 

fang beat of hoods for 
Buddha 

In Buddhist Literature ... 

Mmid of sarudas 
arntid of charmer* 
assure rainUll 
dwine? form at will 
genLul find kind Id bene- 
faetor* 

teed on ombrosfc 
Limr^i £:icy and tile of 
enjoyment 
buspifabftc 
itnsdbk 

wH-tortur? for be (ter 
life 

&WfcJ)aw Stood ICMScapCr 
g^rudii> 
in epic* 

&i churning rope 

ELS cgudl fit SjIrH.^112, 

ns guards of nether 
world «.. . ... 

m ornament 1 . of Sftru 
and jgjiTut* 

as supporter . 

in Vedat 

swaJli^v stones to escape 
front gary^a _.. 
share riches of Buddha -- 

thrccdiuoded dai «if 


70 

70. 71 

71 

71. 72 

72 
71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

72 
72 


type* of representation r , 
human bangs with 
hoods ... ,,* 70 

human brings with coils 
beneath wufvt . . . 70 

reptiles h.. 70 

.ilJ the types at Anrnra- 
vati ..I **+ 70 

w.iEdr inhabiting ... 221 

and Avoka . 70 

and Buddha .,* , 70 

and dlggaja* ... ... 72 

und |j ri^nd ike object ... 71 

and rtf Rnddha ... 70 

abode ... 259 

cuupte ! a | *M 2 SO, 763 

darnel, a prince marries. 2P7 
kmy 221.322,236.237,263 
kingdom .« 219 

queen ... ... 261 

*(ub ... **. 759 

Wrtfld ... ... 261 

NjijEtlDku ... .,. 237 

NISOIEP I65 1 166, 195, 220 

215. 216, 259. 260, 265 
subdued by novkc ^ 165 

^ jLiudii i ri j t cr ookeil peg 2 34 

Kaasnareh ... 45, 75, 105 

NAjpm. .city ... ..* 12 s 

crowded rind full of life ... I7K 

Nfijamt hsl nJwa^ inwn 

wroughr from . 128 

Nrrear.tka, ,,i man of ifiAte ... 44, 46. 

JI9 

Kagiira yan^m, elcphan i 

movement „* 123 

Nupiri ... 10. 134, 2*5 

N.\g,irjunn. activity at Srf- 

g m^tH of ,« - + * 6 

netdhui monk and mini*- 

ter of HUa, ... 12.271. 230 

buildii Amamvrtti nil .„ 6,13 h 30 
heiitl of OuddhLSl Order. 13 

mmistcr sind friend of 
Satnvfthww ... ... 9 

woptigates Si'iiyavida kkk t6 
Siinphumma hullt for ... 13 

Nitki3rji!n:i.S:,orpda ...11. 23. 52. III. 

121. 143,221, 
222+ 254 , 2B0 
sculpture. rxM&aja in itHf 

shield in .++ 125 

N:3guscna. menJkunl munli, 26 
NtSi .207,259 

Nfipni 65, 165, 166, 220, 239, 265 
rcpcweni.tlkra pis Amira 


72 
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Pallava . 32, 35, 

37, 39, 41,43,51, 
54, 287 

carving 82 

caves 53 

images, parasol over ... 97 

king 135 

sculpture 115 

sculpture, Sivas’s jatas in. 107 

sculpture, slivatsa in ... 83 

temples, heads in kudus 

in 133 

Pallava bhoggo, Pallava- 

nad or Palnad . 4 

Pgnapatra 142 

Panava, drum .51, 147 

Paiicajanva, conch ... 146 

Pancala 72,215 

Paficasikha, gandharva ... 56, 76 

88, 195 

accompanies Sakka to 

Indascla guha. 76 

divine minstrel . 76,88 

husband of Suriyavac- 

casa 76 

probable representation 
of, at Amaravati ... 76 

with vina ... ... 76 

PaScatantra 140 

Pancavudhakumara named 
after five weapons ... 124 

Pancayatana 56 

Pandaraka 75 

Pan lavas 78 

PaiiJukambali . 122 

PSnini . 55, 103. 

109, 116, 124 
Paniyaghara, water-house ... 14 

Paniyagharika . 291 

Paniyaghata . 141 

PaniyasaraVa . 141 

Paramatthadipani . 192 

Parasol 177, 178, 180, 183, 

195, 209, 259, 260, 269 
276, 277 

army of ' . 259 

Pargiter, F.E. . 11 

Paribhogika stupa . 20, 258 

instances of . 21 

Paribhojaniyaghata. 141 

Paricaka *. 289 

Parigha. weapon of club 

variety 126 

Parijata, flower . 156, 223 

Parikara 182 

Parikha, moat . 129 

Parileyyaka forest . 190 

Parinibbanasutta .20, 127 

Parinirvana Buddha ...151, 154, 

205, 216 

Parivadini, vina . 145 

Park ... ...225,230, 

231, 232. 233 

Parkham yaksha . 53,115 

Parnakuti. PamasSla ... 134 

Par’s vanathacarita . 18 

Parvati holds mtrror ... 120 


Pasada 131 

hctthapasada, lower 

palace 131 

uparipasada, upper palace 131 

Vejayanta 228 

Pasadatala 131 

Pasenadi Kosala, king 20, 56, 198 
entertains Xnanda and 

monks .197, 198 

entertains Buddha , ... 198 

marries from the Sakya 
family for gaining 
monk’s confidence ... 198 

Pashanaka 302 

Password 213 

Pataha, drum . 147 

Pataka hasta, dance atti¬ 
tude ... 149, 150, 171 

Pa tala, nether world. 72, 93 

Pataliputra 15 

Patanjali ... 55, 67, 130 

Pathlna, sea-monster ... . 92 

Pa’tipadaka, moveable sup¬ 
ports of bedsteads ... 138 

Patna yaksha .53,115 

Patra, begging dish. 178 

Patrakundala, see earring 


Patta, see vina 

Paitabandha,golden strips . 

Pattadharaka 

Pattakandolika 

Pattaroandala 

Pattamsukottaranga 

Pattika 

Pava 

Pavajitika ... 27! 

Pavilion 173, 179, 191 
important 
curtain of 
Pavusa, sea-monster 
Pawaya \-.. 

Peacock A. 22* 

golden ..\ 

preaches the law ... . 

plume mode, at Amara¬ 
vati, Mathura and 

Sanchi 
Pea-hen 
Peak 

Pearl necklace 
Penance 
Pendaka, slab... 

Pendapatika, mendicant 

Penuganchiprolu . 

Penzer, N. M. . 

Perambulatory passage 

Perfumer . 

Perfumery, dealer in. 

Perfumes . 

Periclean age . 

Periplus . 

Persia, winged lion of, and 
lion of Amaravati and 

Sanchi .. 

Perspective . 


Petals, pear-shaped ... 160 

Petavatthu commentary ... 112 

Petrie, Sir Flinders ... 102 

Phalakahara, see necklace ... 34, 35, 
110, 111, 159 
Phalakavalaya, see bracelets. 38,111 
Phalipata, anklet ... ... 113 

Phanaka, comb, shaped like 

snake-hood . 120 

Pheidias, sculptor ... 45 

Phusati, queen . 234, 240 

Physician, royal . 189 

Pilaster . 160, 248, 262 

base . 162 

capital . 162 

Pillar 173, 

238, 239, 247, 248, 249 
256,265, 271, 275, 302 
base, bulbous ... 131, 163, 173 
capital, stepped .. 131 

octagonal ... 131, 163, 174, 234 

shaft, polygonal . 131 

surmounted by tristila ... 245 

with wheel . 198, 204 

Pillow 139, 203,214 

and cushion, bimbohana 


27, 37, 

and bhisi 

••• 

139 

109 

coloured red 

• •• 

139 

145 

freely used 

• •• 

139 

105 

instead of seats 

and 


142 

footrests 

• •• 

139 

138 

material for stuffing 


142 

and coverlets for 

... 

139 

117 

tassels for covers 

of... 

139 

113 

two, on Buddha’a throne... 

139 

205 

Pindasutariya family 

• •• 

284 

289, 297 

Pindola Bharaddsja 

per- 


194, 225 

forms miracle 


193 

303 

Pious utterance 


234 

187 

Pipphalivana 

... 

205 

92 

Piprahva stupa, earliest 

... 

23 

19, 145 

Pit . 

... 

208, 209 

, 227, 246 

of embers 

... 

217 

226, 227 

Pitcher 

••• 

262 

226, 227 

Pitha for vessels 

••• 

142 


Pithalkora 

... 

11, 172 

l 

Plantain-leaf 

... 

191, 191 

107 

Plate . 

... 

213 

227 

Pleasure-garden 

... 

185, 255 

235 

royal . 

... 

193 

31 

Pleasure pond 


239 

223 

Plinth . 

... 

264 

,272,297 

sculptures of 

... 

3, 29 

.26 ,271, 

bull, elephant, griffin. 


279, 298 

winged deer, winged 


1 

lion on 


161 

96 

Plot 

#M 

202 

3, 264 

Ploughing festival ... 


249, 264 

271 

Pole 


217, 262 

304 

with wound thread 

... 

222 

200, 204 

Polycleitus, sculptor 


45 

45 

Pond . 


226 

10 

Pool . 


219 


Porridge . 


253 


Portraits of Ajatasatru 


55 

92 

of Kushan icings 

• •• 

55 
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of Udayana 
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Mahabharata . 
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Pot-herbs 
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Princess 

. 183, 185, 191, 



213, 234, 238, 241, 262, 298 

55 

Prize 

. 214 

40 t 41 

Problem 

. 236 


... 231, 247 
230 

... 214,216 
193 


Prabhakara Sastn, V. 5, 98, 229. 292 
Prabhrashtaka, garland ... 121 

Prahasta, flag of . 99 

Prajnaparamita . 21 

Prajnaptivada . 16 

Prak£ndaka, necklace ... 110 

Prakara, see rampart ... 129, 130 

seven . 130 

Prakct . 272 

Pramathagana . 72 

Prambanam ’ 54 

Prasa, spear 125 

Prasada, temple, palace ... 67, 130 
of Dhanapati, Kcsava, 

Rama 130 

Prasadhaka 104 

toilet attendant . 119 

arranges hair . 120 

paints alaktaka ... 120 

Prasenajit, king ... 21 

Prastara, flat-roof . 134 

Prata hkalanand 1 pa ta ha ... 147 

Pratihari, usher *. 45, 99 , 

100, 213, 250, 251, 255 
amazon guard at king’s 

door . 99 

description of . 99 , 100 

representation at Amara- 

vati . 99 

representation at Nagar- 

junakonda . 100 

Pratimanataka . 55 

Pratishthana or Paithan, 
early* seat of Sfitavahana. 4.10,13 
rebuilt and named Nava- 
nflra or Navanagsra ... 5 

Pratyekabuddhas . \-j 

Pravahana 140 

Pravahanasvami . 140 

Pravahanavahaka . 140 

Pravepf * j 0 6 

PravcSa, entry of nartaki ... 149 

Prayer . 234 

Prdkku, naga . 72 

Preacher of the law ••• 275 

Preceptor . 220 

Precious vase . 219 

Precipice . 214 

Pre-histonc sites ... . 22 

Presents 187, 233.' 234, 236 

of king Bandhuma ... 234 

rich . 187 

Pretapataha, drum ... 147 


Oriental Conference 
Protuberance, cranial 
Proud king, the, by William 

Morris . 

Ptthvi, earth goddess 
answers Buddha as 

witness. 

as Aditi, Bhutadhatri, Rasft, 
Suparni, Surass, Vasu- 
dhara, Visvambhars 
Buddha calls, as witness ... 
concept traceable to early 
mother goddesses 
helps Siddhartha to see 

his city . 

representation, in Amara- 

vati . 

early terracottas 
Graeco-Buddhist 
Gupta sculpture 
significant synonyms of ... 

Vedic concept of Aditi 

and . 

Ptolemy 

Pubbamahavanaseliya pro¬ 
bably Pubbasela. 

Pubbaseliya . 

Pukirashtra 

Pulastya* ... **[ 

Pulumfivi, inscription of* 

at Amaravati . 5 

Punaghatapata ... *’* 281 

Punna * * ... [*[ 253 

Punnaka, yaksha ... ... 51 7 s 

236, 237, 238, 239,’263 

237 
237 


224 

269 

87 
90, 91 

91 


91 

91 

91 

91 

90,91 

91 

91 

90 

91 

91 

13 

7 

16, 272 
298 
80 


converted by Vidhura 
marries Irandati 
starts to get the heart of 

Vidhura . 

tries to kill Vidhura 
wins Vidhura in the game, 
flying horse of 

Purnakalasapata, slab with 
overflowing vase 
Punyajana, synonym of 

yaksha ... . . 79 

Pupil . 193 979 

Parana, filling ... 

Purana Kassapa irq 10.1 

Pur&nas ... 8 , 9, 11 ^ 51,66 


236 

237 
237 

94 

272 


Priest 

Prince 


,, 182, 192, 214 

-■ *2?' I83 ’ ,84 > |97 > 

Ml 207, 211,213, 216 
;; 3 ' 230. 331, 232, 233, 
*35, 238, 241, 249, 250, 
251. 257. 258, 262, 269 


Purandara, Indra 
Purindada, Indra 
Purnaghata 
Purnakala’sa 
flanking entrance 
Purnakumbha 
antiquity of 
auspicious motif 
distribution of 
flanks gateways 
significance of 
and abhisheka motif 


86 

j- 86 

68 , 174,219 
162, 264, 270 
. 264, 265 
61 
60 
83 
60 
60, 83 
61 
61 
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Purnotsanga, Purnofsunga, 
king, name derivation ... 11 

Purse, pearshaped . 159 

Purus hakunjara . 60 

Purusharshabha . 60 

Purushavyaghra . 60 

Purushottama . 57 

Purvavidehadvipa. 223 

Pushkara, drum . 147 

Pushpabhanjika ... 78 

Pushpaka. palace of Ravana 51,78.92 
Pushpanjali ... ... ]49 

Pushpapatta, flower-work¬ 
ed cloth . | j 7 

Pushyamitra, king ... ... 9,11 

Pushyaratha, chariot ... 121 

Putalya, see necklace ... HI 

Puva, Saila school ... 289 


Quarrel for relics of Buddha. 157 

funeral of the Master ... 157 

Kusirara fortified by 

Mallas . 157 

relic-bcarcr kings. 157 

Owners . 288 

QuCCn ~ — 172.183,206. 

208 , 215 , 221, 222,223, 
226, 227, 230, 238, 239, 
246. 262 

consort . ■>] | 

Quiggias, Mrs. ..." p 7 


Rad Kit slave girl ... 151 

Rags ... ... 225 

Raga. Mara's daughter ... 89 25 1 

Raghavan, V. 14 c 

Raghu. king 59 

Raghuvamsa ... 55 . 59 , $3 67, 
M. 72. 76, 78, 93.97, 
104, 103, 106, 107, 108, 

109. 112, 113, 114, 117. 

120 , 121 , 122 , 129, I3U 
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Rahut ..." Jg 2 

Rahula ... ;;; I 43 "ig 3 . 184. 

D „. . , 185,186.256,257 

KSnula, mother of 153 j #4 

discards costly dress’, ’ 

couches, garlands, 

unguents . j 85 

does not heed the request 
of her relatives 185 

rich life of . i 85 

simple life of . j 8 5 

Rai * . 3,248, 

263, 265, 271,290 
around Amaravati stupa 
raised by Nagarjuna ... 6 

balustrade 17 -) 

coping ;;; 3 }g 
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quutnl onirnuli in — 92 

Rampart, pmkjira .. ■ 

Situs wall round ci-h ■« I - iJ 

many gateway* teal 
i he lint! of nan ■« + " ■ 

OrtNLfWl *t» 3J* 

Rapwti+ E, 7- «« (2+ 14,291 

ftiM| and Pithvi 9f«l • 91 


fjmDe 

Rasanj| r wntatand 101. (12. 113 

Rd si r:.*k a I r, pn. sh.li it band ... 
RijmiMfipm iteckliGt M0 

Rati, Piw 'Cin. Kmna'ft wife 56, 90 

hold* mirror --- ... 120 

RatnukUEitatu jw earrings 37 

R L imacimhhnva, BudiElu ... 
fUirmsidaya xrc bftwekts 38, 39+111 
RutdCvnli f-*-‘* V** ioo, m 

necklace ... ... U0 

Rattles 212 

R-Vana — — 78+.S6 

CfTs£tHii3c4aecU CtoOOfwer 

tif ... ... 95 

IIjig of ... — 99 

lurem o( description of ... 50. 51 

R.ivs issuing &sjnt bud? ... 187. 18S 
Rea. V. - 2. 22, 26+75, 

89. ITO. 109. 164, 242 
258+267, 2j£a. 29S 
RcbcLtion .■■ 2^} 

RrtgputFt ■ p>i 205 

Keen a ur t«akrt. d.ince 
dllilude ... 149, 130+ 171 

Rncltiu *+. ... 189. 210 

Redd is + .p ... 8 

Reedmaker 

Rccdunlb <-< ++ 233 

Rd.iCiioflS .. 185 

Relics 205, 283 

ftdfccuskel ... 173+ 

e^nhen for 

ofBuOdlm ...259,260 

vuiili for . 22 

si unship of ,.. T - IS 

Religious discourse ... ... 241 

s i! .jeturta —three iypCv +* . 134. 135 
ayatana+ dcv,ikula. „ deva 

pa^adii ,,, -. 154 

bodhlfhao, v^ksha- ,+. 1M 

autya. ttup® . 135 

RdtqiM^te 5 vto kacri|> 

lions ... 20 

Rene GtousSel .-* ... 219 

Reims-, itinn .. 271*290 

Rctiu. kins 230,231 

RcpUle - .202+203 

Retimit ... 184. (85+ 210 

Rcvitu, ((lera 

Rus-trend ... 300 

Revolt ..* 220 

Kgsedii ... -- 86+ -jl 

nyfRm for Indra in ,,,+ ^6 

Rhy? Duviilj p I W.. 4+ 16 

HI, 1*9+ 128, 135 

137* 13S. 144, 196 

and Oldenberg . 96 

Rhys DtivitU, Mrs. ... 

Rice. B+ L. .. W P jg 

Rich caravan leader 299 

Rider .. g9 

Righteous roM nsfolk . 294 

R i ver i^niluenecs, of Gangn, 

Yamans and Samvitf ... 
ofSaraya jr.d Gaout 

sacred . ^9 

Risers Of speech ... ... 287 
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Robc+ 


137, 190 

chequeted 

nxifk^ 1 

*.* 

191+ W 
182 

soiled 

... 

20H 

yellow 

1 ¥if 

185+ 208 

RobtffKnn 

111 

1 

Rodttiifl* WAV, 

7. IS 

. (6+ 183 

Rt&fwm 

+ +* 

207 

Rohascna 

■ > ■ 

143 

Roluiijj KhdltiyaLifEiii 


227 

RcihiiA, Mia monger 

*J| 

92 

deer 

iH 

261 

Rom,in rtyle, lunic in 


119 

togu 

Roof 

— 

268 
S34 r 186 

s-anettes. barrel. 

cur- 


ViltmMr+fInl 


04 

barrel too 1 over ^.^Iji 


134 

flat roof, ijrasturu 

... 

U4 

hcamfi. rdf—anpgmvr 


euned rafters, 

lull 


stiidRhl beams ... 


04 

tile* (or, RiHjaka 

*+“• 

134 

Kwb and mails 

210, 261, 262 

kfipinu, .uv arrow 


127 

KeicUcs 


269 


Royal rrribEciiia, rjjflrika, 
fls*—iLshmsha flysvhifikv 


ivsord and 


96 
216 
300 
185 

210 . B 0 , 231 
101 

lalcr 

201 

JOt 

102 

277 

... 223, 274 
19 
and 

62 

14 

61, 63 f 101 
209,223 


umbreTlii, 
undai< 
glory 
goose 
honour* 
pur k 

personality 

easy poM hkc 

niAharajulilfi 

Ijtflmvinita in h*ind 
love isf line arts 
Rnyal scribe 
Rshis 
Rudfa 

KudM-Agm concept, 
darning pillar 
Rudradtamui king ... 

Rudrandhy-w 
Ruffian 

Rukkh^ celiyu, pasihon for 
tree ,.+ ... 12 6S, 

Rupumag^na ... ... 120 

Rupjnatulj , ...200,201 

teams of the iirpcr- 
nunenrt of beauty h, s 200 

S 

Sachimutj’i temple ... 63 

Saci. Sujft, w\ft of I rtdm M 

Sacred thread, yaJSopavita 
—SA9HI-, fljtna-, 

mukci-yujiSopjvLtji ... 115 

Sacred tw. catlyu ... 19 

,Sad dip rtnapua4arfk .i ... 18 

Sagani ’ «- — (3 

... 216,222,223 

232. 237, 23S+ 287 

Saghadcjiadhanu™ 103 
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289 


Snluulcvu, m Hindu »mP 
Boddhivi literature 

*<» 

Snhiiyadarpana .. 

Sjjrutuwxl 

bJiJ.i schooh iai •#** 

5ft|randbri v aesthetic attar* 

, daim .* 119 

feifcftrp -pp 67 w t j 40 

^Jjkj£ 

i.. ++* ^P ^ 

137, IE4, 194. I‘>5. 196, 197, 

223, 232.B3.23fi. 

152 , 256 , 26 !, 262 


asks VrtvMiara for 

Mnddl . 

Z6I 

htantchiHJrl Tor Ruddha. 

m 

eurr^ morol wound of 
kinnarsi dnd bekf* 

kinnm .. 

75 

diu h > lank for Buddha 

155 

erccis stupa for Fsrivarifl' 

Up ... ... 

18 

pi ins a nympli 

Ji-ctp. HtnUiha by making 
fiainn's food hesv^n'y. 

B7 


helps Bttddha by \o^ 
iiiit tree branch near 

Naranjajji 

$8 

hold>, parasol for Buddha 

L ?7 

in Biiiddhist litaulure ... 

86* 87 
M 

rhuriolecr. Mittal 1 

E6 

deviated to iudilua and 


Ktttmfc un him ,n 
S 3 n k i in* Jn4u*du- 
guh». Kuvinajn 
aiubtidics virtue in 

ihc v, or Lit . 

Live* in Vi-jayanus mmh 
lord of Tmyasirimia 

heaven . 

inai rrtuijlv C C I ft i I 1 Li 1 
dlTTHcLl ... ... 

protector uf Buddha.! 

taiifttiu 

protects chastity 
penance of snjf« shnkes 

abtok pf .* 

purinJjJa ... ..* 

save* i£aiu'‘4i< ,.. 

shares ihrorcc wkh 
Mandhaui 

teaches a l^wnn..* --- 
IC 5 IV virtue ■ ■ i + It 
wield* viyrw 

oiler* hweSp to Bodni- 

ruler of gwndharvas --- 
of Catumahn 
rijiki world ..r -- 

lies ush^tsba & btd- 

UllArlhi **« ■k- 

yellow throne of 

kitiu. peculiar to hm 
in sculpture 
ami burfito 
VLthtiu 


of 


and VyyyyjiLLu bead 

ire$* 

rdprcsoiifliiofi of, in 
Grnceu Buvldhbt, Anm- 

* rauitL and Matfrnra 
sculpture and Ayama 
pointing* 
and kirtia 


pacp 


as 


M 


H 

m 

*6 

8* 

m 

sa 

87 

S7 

86 

87 

87 

87 

87 
m 

152 

76 

76 

104 

88 

K.S 105 
£5 


and MAniUdbi .. 88 ; 265 

, and Zeuv lit !<>< 85 

Bafcuniala ,*• ... ffT 

Slktdakm „. ... 63. 67 

tOO, 102. Ill* 1*5 
Sukuula .... ... 131 

SHkyav m, 205.256. 2fi4 

adore Budd.hu . . 136 

a<k5ifc jvajtihww, 31 

hesitate Jo bow ica 

Buddha ... .... JK5 

meet Buddha in 

Nigrodha grore **, *,. IS4.ISS 

jifoud by naiyre... ... 135 

, yomh 154 

S&kvamum - . 21 , 178 

and Hindu >iigc panalkb. 63, 64 

doer . 63 

grtAc ... „* *.. 63.64 

Htu «** * . 63 

jilUt-llahrs Jvtta .. M 

‘dU-Jv ... 61 

, ire* **. ... 64 

^k^iniha ,,* h, 60 

Snk>cvurdhanfl. yjtlwha ... 134 

adored by Sakya^L.. 78, £1 

adores the future Buddha, 264 

Sal flower* .,, 254 

putts ... 66.67pW.208 

, tree ... 7B, 164, 165, 19ft, 191 
Balt ... 130, J3L 132,134 

GFiinahFrtn. drinking halL., Ill 

inUnuab* picture pjdJoy.., 
Kridant^t. plfiydinusi’ ... 131 

K^mg.ifa, private span* 

irWni. r . HI 

niv&<anaRabu living 

apufiniciii ... \}l 

.itiKiurdila, muiichaJI ... 13 

frttyLLiritK^hja * 1 e p x 11 g 

apanment ..* U 1 

AuddhiinUi, an tahpur -j, 

hart in , a , Ill 

JwfHbhsdfjaLi, SOI flower- 

yvtlhc r i r,s festival if* 254 

statuette ... ... 6 - 1 . 65 

early yaksh i 6 gurtw as , B , 78 

at llodhgayu Ciandhim, 

Mai hum . 18 

on taru t :d a i Sanch 1 .,, 7 i 

SnlUUbuddfiii . . % 

SftklbiVAiapifia, u-iiiuiJ win- 
dowinhuts „, 114 

Sail and vesLvnrtlng ,. .,, 210,2311 

SnlvLuion . , ig 137 

Salvxlicm nf ihc world ... 253 

Saul, bliss ... *.. 62, 

, res I m nt of tenses ... o 2 

Kiirmina *,. 277 


SartWlflci , +i ... 293 

Sjm.^p.tdi ithstia ... 150 

Sflrrttvab. queen ... ttH). 145, 23& 

Mignnd Ey a plots against, .. 202 

Libyans un.ihJc in hun , 202 

^ombbu ... ... ... 287 

SamBjnsmlka ntibn, war 
, iharietf *p* «p, 12 | 

SWiii ,„ „, ... G2 

Samfciirutan,i, deity ,., H> f 56 

worship of ,,* 66 

Slnmfljyicbhbbckn.. 61 

Snmiu^ra ii- ifc 1(3 La, cnrru in,,, 132 

Sammldlnijt, qmsen . 71 

Santvamna, elephant 

inmcrnent; ... ... *22 

Saiitvdllyn, mxk ot wvar., T i 17 
Sum .> 8 na* elephant ftwivc- 

loent ... -pp 123 

Smuyuraka bhgnu. 

yufcta NHrdyi 279 

Samyuioltt bhanaLa. learn¬ 
ed in Samjnlcm Nite^a , 279 

&uk hi ... . 4, 20, 22, 

23, 28* 32 , 34 , 36*38, 
40, 42, 41,45* 47, 54, 
6 L 70, 7q v JM, 107, 
163, le^ 

SancliL. animals In 92 

Eiitcwny J57 

sculptor ef *, # „. 10 , 11 . 

V« c u I p i u r c ( c^addantn 
iMafc* in *., 209 

kjamu^in Ti . 75 

moat in .,, ... t29 

Eifiv.iEvn In 

S-f f •■•■HI 83 

women wear nshtntha in tcu 

Samlnlwwd ... ...234/235 

precious , T , 234 

ted 191 

Sandal ifcj. rejP .. ... 288 

StngiltWjl ... 131 

5mm ■ >esrifi ... ... 260 1 262 

Sankara, philuttiphcr 8 

SanLiirrdeva. king ... .„ 21 

Sunk^Aya, dfiSCefH ui ... 07 

S^inkhi,. conch-fhcll „„ 146 

.Sinktmkj, bracelet ||2 

Sankibniiihi painted on 

, uwrwuy ... 79 

. 71 

SaniiTiavalaya, hracciet .. |»3 

Saiikiwa, Satiky!i>a ... Hff 

Sufikrfinici, approach mi* 

gatthouu . 110 

SnntiShja dephnm , .. 122 

Sawn# ... .. M 

Sar^Hife . ... 253 

SupUL^iddVEinun, * c * c n 

Ciodnian ... i: 

Sopiaki.grnlk . 1|2 

Sapraiamri vj^i . 14 ^ 

Sirunija tflunLis. Vishnu^ 

bom bow, set hem 126 

Sismvmi, ghdlr ... ,„ 112 

SorasYuts* river *„ ,** 69,70 

goddess uf teaming iBfc 145 
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93 
141 
69, 70 
14,20, 
197, 257 
20 
287 
87, 143 
87 


229 

63 

11 

141 

5 

11 

10 

10 

89 

137 

141 

154 

44 

51 


of 


4, 60, 


Sarasvati Mahal Manuscript 
Library at Tanjore 

Sarava,saucer . 

Sarayu river . 

Sariputta or Sariputra 
• 

Sariraka stupa . 

Sarva . 

Sarvamdada . 

Sakka tests 

gives his flesh to save bird 

from hunter . 228, 229 

Sarvamdadavadana 228. 229, 262 

Sarvavati, city . 

Saspinjara, descriptive name 

, of Siva . 

Satakarni . 

ship corns of 
first, contemporary 
Kharavela 
patron of art 
sacrificial activity of 
empire of 
Satan. Mara as 
Satapatha Brahmana 
Satavahana 

art . 

imperial . 

traditions, pan-Indian 
traditions, inspire later 
sculpture — Chaluk- 
yan, Vishnukundin, 

Pallava, etc. *. 

catholicity of . 

court ... 

empire, early and later 

extent of . 

emperors . 

Hindu monuments of 

inscriptions . 

kings *•; 

encourage Cuddhism ... 

munificence of. 

patrons of art and 

literature . 

Puranas on 

Sattannapalli. Sataha- 
narattha, etc., remi¬ 
niscent of ... — 

sources for history' of ... 

period . 

sculptor . 

education of . 

Satahanahara in Makadoni 
inscription ... ... 

Satahanarattha, in Hira- 
hadagal 1 i* inscription 
Satavahani, musical mode ... 
Satavallika. mode of wear. 


52, 53 
14 
272 

5 

147 
6, 14 
6. 51 
44 

6 

6,7 

8,9 

9 


6 

8 

116 

50, 53 
50 


see lower cloth 
Sattanapalle. i.e. 

vahanapalli 
Sattvika abhinaya .. 
Satvaushadha 
Satvaushadhavadana 
Satyarata, king 
Satyavan 

47 


Sata- 


30, 34,117 


150 

17 

17 

215 

143 


PAGE 


PACE 


Saraniyuta, 295 

Savatthi, Sravasti .193, 194 

196, 198, 199 

miracle of . 195 

Saw 208 

Scale . 229, 230 

Schiefner, F.A, Von .,. 222 

Schliemann, H. 102 

Scenes from Buddha’s life ... 257 

Scholar of Vinaya . 289 

Schools of Buddhism 

Sciences 216 

Scripts, four types at 

Amaravati 272 

Sculptor ... 201,209, 212 

Sculpture, earliest Amara¬ 
vati, and Bharhut ... 26 

later Amaravati, and 

Mathura Kushan ... 26 

Amaravati, first period. 


characteristics ... 27, 28, 29 

fourth period, character¬ 
istics 31,32 

second period, charac¬ 
teristics . 29, 30 

third period, characteris¬ 
tics . 30, 31 

delineation of planes ... 30, 31 

perfection in . 30 

Sculptural periods, table 
of Indian . 34, 35, 


36. 37, 38.39,40.41,42,43 

Sea-dragon . 

178 

Sea-elephant . 

93 

Sea-monsters—munjas, pa¬ 

th inas, pavushas, rohitas. 

valajas . 

92 

Scat . 

185, 201 

arranged . 

199 

circular . 

178 

circular cane . 

218 

coverlets for . 

137 

long . 

226 

low . 

237 

of different heights 

according to seniority ... 

137 

of merit. ..j 

302 

wicker . 

183, 199 

Seated on snake type 

58 

Self-control . 

292 

Self-renunciation . 

253 

Semi-divine beings. 

237 

Senagopa, general 

272, 276 

Senaka ' ... ’ ... 

106 

SenanT, rich landowner 

253 

Senart . 

4 

Senasanam, lidding 

Serpent hocW . 

138 

217 

Servant ... 198, 

231. 247 

Sesha. naga . 

58 

Seshasayi . 

135 

Setavya, city . 

199 

Sethi, merchant . 

294 

Sewell, excavates at 

Amaravati . 

7 

Shadow . 

249, 264 

Sham ascetic . 

230 


Shama Sastri, R.... 100 

Sharers of merit . 289 

Sharma, L.P. Pandeya ... 12 

She-elcphants . 189 

She-goat 214 

Shield, Camma .125, 235 

varieties — large, three- 
pronged, elongate and 

star-shaped .. 125 

in Amaravati sculpture ... 125 

in Nagarjunakonda and 

Goli sculpture. 125 

Shooting contest . 154 

Shovel-shaped projection ... 269 

Sibi 262 

Siddhanta Kaumudi ... 116 

Siddhapura edict, Asoka’s... 4 


Siddhartha, prince ... 30,58,81, 

154, 17*, 246. 249, 250 
251, 252, 263, 282, 298 
baby, presented to Sfikya- 
vardhana . 78 


birth of 

... 

264 

departure ol 

... 

58, 151, 

152, 166, 177, 1 

178, 

239, 258 

departure of, umbrella 


held during 

... 

58 

cuts his locks 

... 

88 

gives away his jewels 

... 

252, 258 

renounces* pleasures 

... 

251 

turban of 

... 

142 

turban, of, reverenced 

by 


devas 


178 

under Jambu tree 

... 

258 

ushnisha on head of 

... 

104 

Siddhathaka 

... 

16, 272 

Sikhancja, hair dressed 

into 


a ball 

... 

107 

fashion 

... 

247 

juvenile mode 

... 

107 

worn by youth also 

at 


Amaravati 

... 

107 

, and komlai and sindu 

... 

107 

Sikhara 

... 

132 

Sikhas, five 

... 

158 

Silpa Texts 

... 

136 

later, recognise dpam- 


milla and jatabhftra 

... 

107 

Silpasalfi, hall of artisans ... 

11 

Simagrha, see gatehouse 

... 

130 

Simanta. parting' of 

the. 


hair 

45, 

107, 120 

Simhadvara, evolution of ... 

24 

Simhahanu, bow of 

... 

154 

Simhala princess, Hala mar- 


ries 

... 

12 

Simhamukha 

... 

133 

Simhanada 

... 

17 

Simhasana, sihasana. 

lion 


throne 

... 

58. 135 

ornamented gem-set 

and 


of ivory 

... 

136 

Simpleton 

... 

187 

SImuka, Satavahana king ... 

9,44 

Same as Sirika 

... 

5 

tank named after ... 

... 

5 

Sindhu 

... 

69 
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197 

59 

128 

5 

83 

28 


Sineru, mount . 

S.inistral (clock-wise) curl ... 

Sirastra, helmet ... ... 

Sirikakolanu, tank of Sirika 

Sirikalakanni . 

Sirimfidevati ... ... 

Sirima or Srimati, associa¬ 
ted with southern quarter. 

Siri Siva, king, inscription 
from Amaravati of 
Siri Sivamaka Sada 
Sirivaccha 56, 113, 269, 277 

on Buddha, Tirthankaras, 

Vishnu . 

motif, bn caitya windows. 

, symbol of Lakshmi 
Sirshaka, necklace 

Sisupalavadha .109,112, 

. 113, 120,132,133 

Sitfi, cui.lamani of, large gem 

from the sea . 

in Hindu and Buddhist 

literature . 

of Rama group from 
Va<jakkupanayur 

origin of * . 

nishka worn by . 

prays to Ganges. 

Sitachattra, white umbrella. 

Sithilahanu, bird . 

Sitthatelaka, pomade 


82 

14 

291 


58 

60 

5,885 

110 


107 

57 

107 

82 

111 

69 

58 
127 
120 


55,56,61,62, 86, 287 
. 85 


Siva 

as ushnishin 
descriptive names of... 

Aruna, Babhru, Saspin- 

jara,*Tfimra . 63 

five seats of . 1 

locks of, Pailava, Chola. 107 

patra and makarakun- 

dalas of . 109 

slaying Tripuras. 122 

and flaming epithets ... 63 

, and linga symbol. 55 

Sivaganas ... 43, 54, 77 

and dwarf yaksha parallel. 77 

Sivaganga tank . 1 

Sivalinga, Gudimallam, 

date . 10, 14 

Sthanakunciura . 14 

Sivaramamurti, C. 51,56 

60, 67, 69, 83, 92, 93 

Sivaskandavarman, Pal lava, 

, Maidavolu inscription of. 6 

Siva Sri, inscription of, at 

Amaravati . 6 


Siva Sri Satakarni ... 

291 

Sivi, kingdom 

260 

Six coloured rays ... 

187 

Six-tusked elephant... 

... 207, 208 

Skandhastambhi, king 

11 

Skhalitapasrta, dance 

atti- 

tude 

150 

Skull-cap 

... * 106 

Slab with svastika 

282 

Slaves 

261 

Slave-girl 

214,215,253 

Slave-woman 

214 


PAGE 

Smaller Classical Dictionary 146 

Smith, V. A. 18 

Smasana caitya . 19 

Snake 201, 202, 203, 270 

five-hooded . 186, 259 

hoods 237 

stone and adoring man 
in Amaravati sculp¬ 
ture 217 

significance of ... 217, 218 

king 224 

charmer ... ... 206 

and monkey . 206 

Snare 227 

Sobikapata 282 

Soldiers * 228, 251 

king’s 216 

Soma, ambrosia . 74 

Somadeva % . 9,96 

Somanassa, prince. 230 

birth of 230 

exposes the sham ascetic 230 

repairs to the Himalayas 231 

Somasekhara Sarma, M. ... 7 

Somaskanda group.53, 135 

Son, new-born . 185 

Songs 205 

Sopana, steps, .131, 132 

So-to-pho-ho, Satavahana ... 6 

Sothikapato, slab with aus¬ 
picious sign . 

Sothiya, grasscuttcr 
gives grass to Bodhisattva 
South Indian Portraits 

Spear, Prfisa . 

Splinter . 

Spooner . 

Srsvasn . 

miracle of . 

Sri . 

lady of prosperity 

and lotus . 

and yakshi type. 

and yakshi concept 
as described in Srisukta... 

as Grhalakshmi . 

as lady carry ing food and 
water, at Amaravati and 
Mathura 


272, 282 
252 
142 
274 
126, 191 
188 
73 
254 
196 
158 
58 
47 

84 

85 
84 
83 


20 , 

56, 


with 


orthera 


Sanchi* 

abode 

ocean. 


associated 
quarter 

at Bodhgaya, 

Udayagiri 
auspicious objects 
of 

daughter of milk, 
fickle 

goddess of luck-^pre- 
sent in many precious 
objects, parasol, house, 

etc. . 

Hindu concept of ..; 
description in Srisukta 
description in Ramayana 
in Kubera’s mansion 

moon’s sister . 

Narayana’s queen 


84 

82 

84 

84 

84 

83 


83 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 


PAGE 

on lotus, carries lotus 
bathed and awakened 

by elephants . 84 

concept parallels — 

Asanga jataka, Kad- 
ambari, Ramayana ... 82 

representation at Ama¬ 
ravati, Bodhgaya, 

Sanchi . 82 

and elephants, semi- 
symbolic, from Ka- 

veripakkam. 82, 83 

bathed by elephants 
(abhisheka type) 
absent at Amaravati 82 

or Lakshmi varieties— 
Bhagyalakshmi, Bhoga- 
lakshmi, Dhanalak- 
shmi, Dhanyalakshmi, 
Rajyalakshmi, Viralak- 

shmi 84 

popular early deity ... 84 

popular worship of ... 82 

pre-Buddhist goddess ... 82 

represented as Srivatsa ... 83 

stays only in pure plea¬ 
sant spot . 83 

Vedic concept of and Sri 

and Aditi . 84 

Vedic concept as lady 

bountiful . 84 

wears drawers in Amara¬ 
vati sculpture . 118 

Srighana, Buddha. 287 

Sri Harsha 45 

Srik&kulam, village, name 

derivation 5 

Satavahana capital in 

legends 5 

Srikanthacarita .108, 114 

Srimati or Sirima associat- 
# ed with southern quarter. 82 

Srinivasa Naidu . 149 

Sriparvata . 6, 13 

Sri Pulumavi . 284 

Sri Satakarni, king. 8, 9 

Srisukta ’ 61 

description of Sri in ... 84 

Srivatsa 58, 162 

and anthropomorphic 
form of Sri, at Bhar- 
hut, Sanchi, Amaravati. 83 

in the eight mangalas of 

Jains 83 

occurs at Mohenjo Daro, 
pre-Mauryan terra¬ 
cottas , . 

Represents Sri . 

Sri and tree . 

Srnkhala, waist-chain 
Sronisutra, waist-cord 
Stables . 


Staff 
ascetic’s 
kancuki’s 
Stambha 
Stanottariya 


83 
83 
83 
114 
114 
189 

119,233, 234, 249 

. 119 

. 119 

. 131 

. 117 
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fAtiE 

Steed - 236,237, 239, 246 

hon-faced -., 179 

strange .. O* 

SleiIl .... ... ... 233 

Step-brother ... -.+ 2L6 

Step-mother . 22f> 

Sihsrvi, bj-iv att'tud m 

dunce —jI [ rjliii , iriijn ilii . 

yunaivi.Li k vai&jkha. vaisr 

tmura ... ... 149 

ufdtiiiinuttuJli., safnnpuda. 130 

Sth Anaku SivilinjpL T .. 14 

Sthittu form of SSivu €2 

SdHsaka, oilpoi 120 

Sltanara. earth gotldcv* 90 

Sihavim School »<> 14 

SihiLiUL, pillar ... ... 131 

Sionutch band, udaraban 
dha, common for mule 
liguret ... .I. I 15 

car ly tcprcscrtiattoq .. 3 3 3 

appear* in lutcr Anura* 

’►ills sculpture ►*+ 

Slcuitf'hcodl ♦ + “■ Wlm 230 

Stone-mason ... 292 

Sipne-worker r,i 302 

Story of Angubrmla 136. 

m. m. 193 

Afttrmato waits on his 
teacher 193 

AEiiunHiku among dw- 

ciple?. 191 

Almis^iku promise* hono¬ 
rarium S93 

Angulimalsi and lib 
mot her ... 4 *p 136 

Buddha intervene! ... MG 

Story of Bhuridullu 207 

of Knvikurntru . . 215 

or iring Kivt ... ... ^29 

oi M Atm ip . 224 

of the _Mcsrfoeer »•*¥ 211 

Of Miuavmdaka the tin- 
tortuna'c --. ... 219 

of Siirv.isriitada ...228*262 

of Somalian : r. ... 210 

of the virtuous IVince •>- 220 

of UdayafiA and hid queen*. 201 
of Vidhurapaipliia , 162 

Stream* rtf water .1^4, 194 

Streets .. 

Snider iliree .... ... 194, 196 

Studenu +++ ... 191 

Slump* butni ■ ■■ 2?4. *56 

Stiino ■- 113* 

1 74* m t 193. 205, 220. 
222, 244. 246. 247, 24$, 
25®. 259, 260, 263. 267 r 
268. 269*271, 291 
adored i«. ■■- 168, 

16V. 179. 194. m 
at Amaovjti. calkJ MuRitf' 

ocliyu ... ♦ «■ 4- 

con ui bunion ol carved 
ifab* for ... • ►* 

dog and mined ... 
known a* dipalduinc **, 1 


pAGt 

mentioned fry Turnnaih- 

tlui . . 

relics of Buddha In 
derivation of 

drum .,, 169 

imricrgne* cfruifte- 24 

earliest, at Piprmhwu 73 

CuritCtf. simple 

early, peg* for garlands in. 23 

erected over ■■■ *■► 17 

erection. mmEoiictts .* 18 

heieh! of drum, proved by 
inscription 26 

nor delusively Buddhist. IS 

Hindu -I, .I. 19 

in pre-Buddhist period ... 72 

Jain, al MiUliUfu ... 18 

of Bkirhur * . Ill 

of Rama puma ... ... 259 

origin* of . . 

mif. m ruetLire of . . 25 

.fUnrqfc^. i$i*tancoi 20 

section plan of + ,, 22 

*1ab* .., ... 263 

snake* coiling round 166 

$!nictuml divUiqns of ... 25 

ihree-fold dussilk^rion of 20 

n4dc|jka **i «*■ 19 

umhrvHas increase for ,.. 24 

voUvv. at Aimiravaii and 
Nernpamm ... ... 21 

with p»ra-M*h *.. p-i IM 

Worship of **. m* 205 

SubJukdda, monk 

St)d 4 cross-bar 272, 776 277* 

239, 294. 295 
Sttddhudanii r-« Ifl 54. 150, 

175,176, 177.184, 135, 

] K6, 24®. 249, 256, 257 
May* (isles* for itie intet- 
preKst ion nf her d ream, 177 

send* m^senfen 10 fetch 

lluddha ii4» 1B5 

visiifv May a in the Aseka 
grose 176.177,^3® 

Sudmliana, Ciiy **, 223 

Ruddhetnta. harem ... IJI 

Sudhaniikumiir.i .. 72 

Smiharma, queen ... 215^ 216 

hall ol gcKli ... ... 221 

Suginppra^da ... 130 

Sugjzc ■ * ion of Buddha ... 5' 1 

dTOnyiliivd . . 50 

or MiBadflVA ,.. 5<3 

of Si udkirthA's Jtjgtit 50 

Suhflldshft ., ... 12 

Stij®4icr 56. 36 t 197 f 256 

Stti&Li *„ ... 71*88. 

136. M1 k (42. 152* Ik2 
feed* IhHJhiotisa ... 252, 251 

(Wiped by SakkA ®7 

oETtfi milk-laed to hud- 

hLsatta .. 192,253 

prev'* fof child ... ... 255 

prcpurei m ilk-food 253 

Sukutun-Ht hACta, dance 
jiiEitudc .* 149 


PACF 

Sukhq^una ... ,,, 46 

SLjkrh.inkux, V. S, 6 

>-iuniima H jfartkncr 137, 18$ 

BiinbriUni is pleased 
with m 

fumcuri Buddha *+* 187 

flCrtvci -fjate tuItAck caused 
by 137 

rnalakaru ... ... 136 

Sumedhg, queen .. 212, 233 

Mahapanada bom to 233 

manic* Suruci . 232 

Suklcn gfUnt^ JI wn to . 217 

the m-Dht virtuous ... 212 

&urneni, mountain 223 

Sun ... ,,. 216,237,296 

mkWay ,.. 250 

Sumlamnanda ... 154 

Suudari .., .. 121, 186 

ai toilet, heffted by 

H Nh'nda ,.. ... 186 

Suitga .„ 11,44,55.56^5 

art ... ,.. 154 

CfoCodUe liag'Sluil crest at 

BestiAgiir .. .,. 90 

emperor ,*+ lihi |48 

, period *. 2® 

SunyaYKta lk . ... tfi 

^upattu;i.:j. king at ... 236 

Supdmi, Prthvf ,,, ... 91 

Supcrlmemlent of vilk'eers. 2 L4, 215 
ol wjut halLi ur hotuci ... _T 1,291 
SupernaTimit faculties 225 

SuppAVHia ... 198 

Supreme knowledge ... 229 

Supremely Fnlightencd E7 + S96 

Surabhan.b. wine pot ... 142 

Surti>4, tnoihci of snakes 
and Pjihvt .,. ... 91 

Surucl ... ...232,231 

Sitryu ... 51 ^ Si. 61 

and disc symbol ■ft- ■++ 55 

Sflrystdcvj, Hime us Siirya. 56 

Su*]iiiu. luhiihr musimt 
invtrument.s ... ... 146 

Hute, conch, etc ... 146 

conch, iankhn, nuspi- 
clous trea^uic, rnar-tial, 
onHwitaJ* tuitniai 
individually «, .. + 146 

conch-blow in g, dlm- 
mann and conch-ill linn, 
pi-fafi.i ... ... 147 

enneh with or witfioul 
rncwl pipe pi * ^* + 147 

f1utc + setju. beven holes, 
acfuriA nr alotyg mouih... M6 

EutiAntikas ... ... 15 

Suludruu river 69 

SirtAtitianuiMA or Ruen- 

w-ttli ituptt T „ „ T 4 

SuvnniAlTAtfnkun ja la, car- 

ring r ..* 27 

Suvui^uptabh^t . L7 

Suvamas^iikakshaka 52, 51 

or ehamiuvim in vculp- 
ture 40 + 4l 
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SvjipELU Vl^ViJliu (til M5 

Svpsiiki 96*161, 162,241 

antiquity of ... ... 60 

KhUiiml plan •*, 60 

... 2J 

Sword ...96. IX \2$„ i^ lW, 

191 192,212.119,235 

115 

125 
125 
125 

124 
213 
99 
213 

2X1 

m 

55 
55 

55 
55 
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dum ami Piop lor 
composed of tmmy 

pi«S 

handles or hi I l> of 
theaifnof 

imJ vtaicl-J, ^icumnti r 
UunJtfieamnu 
and urap 

SminJ- bearer, k tmdgu* ih ini', 
smfdmm 
Swans. (lock of 
row of 

Symbol, i?f dciiicft, 

of Lul^him mid Srivaisa, 
of&lvi and lingui 
OfSUTfa and disc 
of So-vcreijffftty^whecl. 
while umbrella, lion 
throne 

pre-Boddliiii. lived by 
Ruiidhjm ;.. 
list of 

Synoptic itKilKhl of ifpK- 
wm.-njon in scuEpture 


57, 5 ft 

56 
$6 

165, 

m, m> m*m, 2*u 

*T 

Tabfei, find intlhvalta drum, 14ft 
Tibk, circular ... ... 213 

Tifam. mmc m Tef ... 10 

Tj 11 . 215, 217, 231i 

Tuitliuyu Xramului , ... 65 

Timirtyj S&mfiiti, Siva ns 

uihnishiii in ... ... 85 

Taklcikila ... llil* 210. U2 

Takshak.-i. fiaffii ... 72 

Tafcshuiii*. fttkloivila. 

Ta*ito ... ... .14 

lihi. palmyra ... 126, 150, I>4 

seven ... 154 

T/ilapjirj, carring ... ]Q9 

r ttap*tthp«pu id, du 

Jttimde ... *„ 149 

f .ifiyantakn. mode of wear. 117 

TiimKipi^ni *2 

Timh -.lbkVraatia* be til box 139 

Tit nib’ i laJOftfU^lv Rh*n l , 
betdbov borer 09 

iiimri. descriptive name of 
b Swl ... 63 

Tiiidaui. violent dance ... 14k 

Tanduvul^WMnj 149 

Toithff, daughter of Mirra ... 251 

Tiipjorc 54 

Tanln^finft ... . 145 

Tapani vamckhul.S. girdle ... M3 

Tl^avt, 119 

TA$avnm # penance |tne $4 

Taralapralibatidliii, Peek- 

tflGfi III **■ *4-1 110 



f"AT,f 


I'ACpF 

Tnrn.:-rtth.T. Tibetan histo- 


of yellow Morse of 


rinn ... 3* 4. 11. 27L 290 

Xakka 

, M 196 

Tns->d\ 

27 

rsynl 

261 

Taia, itringtil m^jea! in^- 


sormimnlext b> w liccl 

246 

tnimcma .. 

144. 145 

wornhip of 

334 h 246 

V-| fcifl ivr^fulped Util] 


Thu pa 

132 

iniitar shapeil 

144 

Tibcfjn Tule> 


bow^liapcd. struelure 


fjhyimmg. Burmr-ve 

lilir 

juidptim 

145 

wcurcr of w h Lie umbrel La. 96 

gulSaPlumed, si rue- 


Tikjhptt, hyrjt 

_ 125 

tune und parr* 

145 

ULulplw, hill 

75 

jewel-itudded 

145 

Tipeiak ins 

14 

Wtfti Mrinjaed, tnpL!- 


f rxtcirajL nAp 

72 

tuntrL Culled pumi- 


Tfithiinkor?! 

Ift 

dM 

US 

Timvruijyur 

149 

Taibipt.i 

m 332 

1 ism, monk ... 

14 

UivniiriP* heuveej. World ot 


MoggaLipullEi 

15 

lbe Thirty-thre* ftft. 

156, 252 

Toaki 

119 |20, 

Tutvney 

96 

121 

. E64* 176. IH6 

TU5llfl 4 + 4 m;m 

72 

Tomrus gii 

1 29, 130, 23 n 

kundata ctwciiTKPs found 


41 ihafhui and Amjsms aii 

di 

10ft 

eontnLSlcd 

24 

Teqclscr ,*, 192. 

m, 2» l 

cvofuUon of 

24 

Tcjahp.ib 

132 

outre tnmtnct. h.ihSr- 

lehivitui. river, tiurme as 


dvura 

m 

Ter , Tclflipri. Tuly^bhsgl 

5 

magniflCHU QrtttlQQ 

129 

Temple 

isto 

Mnucliirc 

129 


E'trmpiuiliOfi. t'he .. 49,165,166, 

ITS J?9 t 251. -54 

Ten points 0 l conduct \5 

T CO words, deities of ... 196 

Thrace 

-t» n-h 19ft 

TMtoho ... **. 275 

Thilftlf, vessel „ r 141 

THambba, pillar \}[ 

I he cmtvmiun of the 
Bh.idiiAi>aggiya youths ... Iff2, 163 

The shooting contest ]51 

The Wonuin imd Im« 
SiliMrinjik^ in lodim 

Literature iintl An ... 254 

Thera . drier 15, 271, 290. 297, 301 
Themgaihfl * PP |B . 192 

Thenrvadii ... ,** IS 

Therm Edlm * 16 

find refuse in Cc> Eon 15 

tbfevti 4 dm . Til 

Thlny-Uirae gods, abode of 223 
Thoraai ... Z7B P 279, 281. MJ 
Tho-na-kiC’tse-kia T i>ha’ 
nakaiaka M 3 

Thorn, rcmmicd thorn 2m 

Thoroughbred ... 236 

TJtrone _._ ... 161, lfi5, 

*^07, 211, 213, IIP. 
223.227, 23.1, 7W.2&, 
241. 245. 247„ 235 

hhadnpi(tti ,,, ... 9¥ 

pjlInnL.L.' in private 

apartments ... ... 9ft 

'.imhn^na m tfhlsnma, 

njynl emblem , 9k 

mm -rr 161, J67, 

17ft. 17V 

etuply* flunked bv deer 1 65 

lortft 222 

of Buddha .., tt 


129 

21 

7j. 

4 

ift6, m 

232,271 
225 
143 


143 


var! cites—jfltia toruna. 

pfmdvajatoia^. de 
'iEJimbha*. jiftihs 

I'onmiLii I. i bhn^j it..! 

Torrent, wild 
Toumcr . PP 

Tower 

Town, iiendqnartciv 
TiTttii-tfnlk . . 

linvnimurs 

Tlws, child r en fond of 
figures, elephant, horse. 

etc,, iMi wheels 
in .\ rrumiv.nl joJ 
^■icuriuruikond.i *££ih 

prune 
hn of 

Trader 
Trtmcc 

T m n^ I it i na nf t he bvvr I 
1 r,iji>5iiiinfi or rhe hcad- 

dr^v . 252* 25£ 

Trapmha, merdiiipi ,, 2d* 140 

fray . lfi« p 176. 17», 

1^3. 2CI6. 313. 219, 
246. m 264, 267 
jewelled 2J5 

utt dwurPs head r .. 264. 265 

rf3L>.^.i, i sir-. l.ftiM'ii 21.47 S6. 97 
0xaiunct t kvw 223 

slopes of ... 257 

Treasure house, unfnllKpgh I6Z 

Trca&urer ... ... 214,2^6 

Li-iki the Puecclui thidhfl 

lO lie foti *** 21? 

obstructed by Min 217 

ovttoofnca Mtm + s 

iih-il! kies 217 

Tree ... 211.226.230, 

231, 754. 7^5. 259 


143 

141 

>4 

217 

17ft 
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p*cr 


P At i Is 


PACE 


J iV'llIC *-fe* -ilr + M4 11 11 ^ 

hallow of ... i . . ... 21* 

foddftft, telpi Bod hi - 

Ham* ... . 152 

spin!, in Lrec holJuvr 214* 220 


Udakamigtfcf , vessel +.+ I“*l 

Udukatclakit* liqohl cB ... E7d 

UdiUU enmrttcJlLirji* ... Si 

Udonbaruiha ++. ■ 31, 32, 


stump 
T|fiM£A, iriAiKd 
Tnchinopoly cave 
Tricks. 4dl^ic t EhMujSll 
ctnturtci. 

trident. irisuk, in Ama- 
tav,iii sculpture „. 

light and heavy ■ 44 i * r 

tw tried. before thrust 
Trik$tn|Rka< earring 
Tripe ■.. 

Trtpiptkrt ■ rik ¥+V 

Triple lion bust 
Tripod ... +.i 

Trappings rich 
Triple, umfcirel!u.> ,,, 

Tripum . dGITKHW h—^ 


m 

252 

5j 

m 


126 
m 
126 

3T, m 
m 
16 
IS* 
18(1 
163 

267 

_PHI I J22 

Trirajua* object of worship* 30 * 164 

TriAiila . *« 50, 7&« 

157, 162, 163. 16$. ISO. 186. 
189. 191,142 145*246 

*. 2*3 

.-+. 205 

.1 ...161, T62. 

i6y* 177, m< m. m 

among fortunate symbol*. 61 
ihplifiraiHC of -» &K *2 

pillar -iLirTiMHjnicd by ... ^5 

and iriratfia < . *1 

and iula *+. *1 

Triala 

[ rival i |iv !■•■■ ^ m 

Ttivaija, three pursuits of 


bonier 
pattern 
on wheel 


life 
Trophy 

Truly Enlightened .. 
Trunk 

Trtuh, mrcrimsse of 
Tuts, straight beam.. 
Tulikfci, treasurer .. 
Tulakoti, anklet .. 
lulyjhhlgA. river 


in (culpmre 

Udaya pin 

\ u r % ba rrpresenta t Ion at. 
l.Maytma. king 


43, 52 p SS.139, 
40,41 
... 24. K4 

91 

4H, 144 
148+ 202, 2U3 
202 
126, 127 


’iwi 

296 

2UK 

229 

114 

299 

114 

5 


faith in Sjmsvsrl of 
hnm bow of ... 

M'Sgjuldiyji misixprcsenui 

Sgmttv.pi io ■ ill IH 20® 

MtigantilyA puts snake 
mvhpof *. ... 302 

portrait rtf 

scenes from life of ... 100 

unable to hurt Sffm^vulk... 202 

and Sjt ntTV j [ s, atory of 338 

pbilcwopher *«» — ® 

Uddegika stupa ... -.« ^ 

stupa < greatly revered «+« -f 

st- pi, irRitanciK nf ... 30. 21 

UddCsyappiiapn, tree ■ ■■ }'* 

Udliapaui. upright ... 272, 230* --Hi 

L'&gh.s^iSiiitkltikrt . 

Ugnuctm " *♦+ — Jl 

IfSkMi -* ■■■ 397 

Um* . 3^ 

L’mamuhc^vuru ■■■ }+y 

Umbrella * v .90, W* 

173* 174, 175.206*307* 
ym, 245 . 24*. 247.249. 

25$ + 263. 364 

above deities in sen Sp- 

97 
260 
97. 3*7 
97 


lure 

canopy of ... 
double - - --* 

festoon* and garlands for. 
held for Buddha by 
Mnlutbmhnm ,,, ... 97 

method* of twin# 
handle r ... - 96 

ntullipTscaTion nf ... 23, 24 

over Yfluh&aiityflf, ikvu* 

kutaj, viupiis ., ■-- 97 


Tiiimilii-i 

n 

SiLl tpuuurm 

and 


Tunic, kua-ukj, hubiiuailly 


viyispc/i e^ 


97 

worn by kaftojkJ ... 

II 1 * 

dljmfifjTifls of 

... 

97 

worn tMily by ulEendstPiv 


state 

* . t 

216 

in Amaravail sculpture ... 

UD. ’34 

white *.. *i. 

... 

262 

Turban ... . . 

Ul, l(M, 

UnNlktcr^ ... 

+■ §. 

188 

195.159, 

244. 262 

Undcr-aunnenl T dabnra- 


rich 

15^ 

tcly worked 

44* 

159 

Tushici, heaven . 

99, 150, 

Unsuents ... - - <■ 

e i- b 

185 

175, 

17V, 222 

Unisu 272, 3», 2#2. W5. 

298 

Tuska *., m. 209,266 

Univtpaia ... 

41 + 

296 

Tvsliti* divine sniilh 

8* 

Universal morunch ... 

h®+ 

176 



Upiijh.iy.i 


2*1 

V 


Uparipaiatk 

Ml. 

131 

1Jbhaio dlus ra. .km sw ord ... 

124 

Uparivajuinfl, upper 

gar- 


Ubluti^antib ni.tlA 

ITfl 

ment 


U 7 

Ucaiiiravas and horse of 


Upa.iir4vLku rn_-tkl.icv 

HI 

no 

VttLahaua breed 

57 

UpavthtPii, elephant 

move- 


and winged lfC»tM! 

94 

mens 

■M* 

U2 


Upala . 271 

Upper elenh, uttariya- 
icrmed uimn^inga, uiia- 
rjfifilakj. upanva’iana ... 1 n. 258 
for Cornell, atanottarfyri* 
dukulottarly a, 

pals Auifiukt'iiyranjjjj ,,, 

ornamental burden for 117 

Upright ..3. 1*3. 

164, J72, 264, 278. 2^ H 381 
Upagupia teacher of A^oka. 2U 

UpAll Jr t i mmm mmm 15 

UpCdathd dasv >i« Ivfl 224 

ctiTphunt of, same us 

Akfivatu ... „, 57 

Uracchuda. garland . 121 

Ur&sya, horse movement ... 123 

Urdhva, ilanee . 14t 

f^rdhvajnnu karana. dance 

attitude 150, m 

flmn. mark between eye¬ 
brows 59. 269 

Uruvda or Uruvilva .. 152. 253 

t 'nivel.i Kviopi ... ..* 184 

Uruu'ltt adeicv Budilha ,,. 155 

L rnvetl Convert pcin of ,** 156 

Uni vela ha?, following of 
five hundred ,., ... 155 

Uruvtla unconvinced by 

dufjdhu's niiraclcsi 155 

Um for relics ,,. 22 

with inicripttoBi ... 4 

Drvuii. apsaras ... . + + 56 

IWioTtha *5 f 103. 12$ 

unttquitv. Vedk ... IfM 

attendants to carry ,.. 98 

colour to suit occusitm ■ ia 105 

derivation Id4 

emblem of royalty ... 105 

folds of * 1(34 

for all gods except 

Sakka in early sculp¬ 
ture *** 35 

for women sornerlmes ,.. HM 

hair peeping through ... 104.105 

jewdtod 104 

orifllrts ol ... ... 59 

paiuhandhu* oil .. fc ... MS 

(Kpresestuion at Ajanm 

Amaravatl, Oliiirhul. 

Malriuril, Sanchi IJj 

royal and oihcr varieties. 105 

royal, ffiofet intiguilkent 98 

veshuna, not mikuu ,.. 9S 

types jatj, sinafe slni^tml 
citrl Une mhovc fore- 

Iread* proiubcninec 
covered with curb 
lliiiL Jatft p .,* ,,. 64 

UshuNhirti Siva u ... ... 85 

Usmura, king ... . ■ 66 

U^klra r arrw maker ... 127 

Utija* hui ... ^ EM 

Orayipabhihi +++ ... 295 

Utpali, Wuedotop o-t tar 

ornament . T+ 109 

Uttamingamaluui. jew^l - - ^ 
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Utiarakuru 
Uttarapaffcala 
Uttaraparvata 
Uttarasanga. upper cloth 
Uttarasfitaka, upper cloth 
Uttarasela 

Uttariva, upper cloth 
Uvajhayini 
Uvasaka, male worshipper. 

280, 

Uvasika, female worshipper 


155, 223 
230 
295 
117 
117 
295 
117 
291 
271, 278, 
285, 300 
271 
274, 295 


Vacika abhinaya . 

Vadakkupanayur . 

Chola Si tit from. 

Vadhavadha, elephant 

movements . 

in Amaravati sculpture 
Vadhudukula, bridal silk ... 
Vaijayanta, palace of 

Sakka . 

Vaijayanti, elephant trap¬ 
pings . 

Vaikakshaka 43, 118, 

cross band above kakshya 

of flowers . 

of cloth, wreaths and 

pearl strings . 

and channavira, in early 
and later sculpture 
Vaisakharecitaka karana, 

dance attitude . 

Vaisakhasthana, dance atti¬ 
tude . 

Vaisali . 

Vaisravana, Kubera 

Vaisya . 

Vaiyaghra, see chariot 

Vajji, clan . 

v/Vajra 

of Indra, fashioned by 

Tvashta . 

of In'dra, Kartikeya, 
Kaumari, lndrani, Vajjra- 
sattva, Bhrukuti, Marici 

etc. . 

Vajrapani . 

and ‘ indra different in 
Buddhist literature 
in Graeco-Buddhist and 
Amaravati sculpture ... 
Vajrasana, throne . 

Vajrasattva, vajra of 
Vajrayana rich in gods 

and goddesses . 

Vakatakas 51, 53, 271, 

Vakula tree . 

Valabhi . 

Valahassa breed, horse of, 
same as Uccaisravas 

Valaja, sea monster. 

Valaya, bracelet . 

Valitoru, dance attitude ... 
Valkala, bark dress 


150 

107 

107 

122 

122 

103 

86 

122 
119, 121 
118 
121 

118 

119 


149 

149, 150 
260 
56, 178 
285 
122 
15 
161 

86 


89 

186, 257 

66 

88, 89 
21, 90 
265 
89 

16 

276,304 

82 

132 

57 

92 

39 

150 

119 


Vallika, ear ornament ... 109, 110 

Valmiki . 50,93 

Vamanas, dwarfs . 100, 251 

Vamanika, dwarfish woman 
ia royal retinue, carries, 
betel box, mirror, etc. ... 100, 

157, 178. 183, 201,203. 235, 237 

Vamsavali 21 

Vanadevata. tree spirit ... 66. 67 

concept of 67 

in Amaravati sculpture ... 66 

kalpavrksha, highest 

type of 67 

kindly disposition of 67 
represented by head in 
tree trunk and hand 
projecting from tree ... 66 

Vanadevata, supernatural 

powers of 67 

Vanaprastha 64 

Vanaspati, tree personified 67 

Vanikim 298 

Vaniya 271, 283, 298, 301 

Vaniyini ... ... 299,300 

Vankapadaka, curved-leg 

scat 136 

Varadaraja temple,. 133 

Varaha from of Vishnu in 
Gupta period ... * ... 94 

in Udayagiri . 91 

Varahamihira . 124 

Varikranta, horse move¬ 
ment ■ 

/ Varshavara, eunuch 
Varuna, lord of waters 


123 

100 

... 67,70 
236 

67, 130, 140 
238 


nagaraja 
Vasantasena 
Vase, adoration of . 

flanked by lions. 

ornamental . 

Vasishtha family . 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, 

king' . 

# inscription at Amaravati 

of . 

and Nagarjuna ,. 

Vasishthiputra , Satakarni, 
same as Siri Siva... 
son-in-law of Rudrada 

man .. 

Vastrayajftopavita. 

Vasudevada ... 10,55,56 

in Hindu and Buddhist 


240 
269 
283 

4, 5, 14 
13 
13 

13 

14 
14 

53, 115 


literature . 

57 

shrines at Besnagar and 
Nagari . 

134 

Vasudhara, echo of Sri 

85 

origin of concept. 

84 

.carries com sheaf ..* 

85 

synchronises Dhana- 

- lakshmi, Dhanya- 

lakshml 

85 

and Prthvi . 

91 

Vasuki, naga . 

72 

Vasuladatta, queen. 

202 

Vasumitra . 

16 

Vatamsaka, garland. 

121 


Vatican . 146 

Vedas ... 66,86,287 

Vedika 24, 132, 

135, 173, 264, 284, 290 

Vedikanavakamaka. 290 

Vehicles. ... 139,141,262 

carts and carriages drawn 

by bullocks, horses ... 140 

caturasrayana, borne by 

men . 140 

elaborate and simple ... 141 

festive chariot . 140 

prdvahana, covered or 
open, * light, provided 
with carpet, superior 
to country cart ... 140 

ships, elaborately decorat¬ 
ed . 141 

sibikas of different 

shapes 140, 141 

Suddhodana’s different 
in Amaravati and 

Barabudur . 177 

Veil composed of beautiful 
strips on forehead ... 103 

in Bharhut sculpture ... 103 

indicates genteel nature ... 103 

for princesses . 103 

Vckanda, see arrow ... 127 

Velu,bamboo . 137 

Veluvana ... 188, 257, 290 

Venisamhflra . 106, 

121, 122, 125. 142 

Vcngadam, northern limit 

of Tamil land . 5 

Vcnkatarangayya Pantulu ... 149 

Vcnuvana . 63 

Vesali 15, 205 

Veshtana . 98 

Vessantara 234, 260 

birth of ... 260,261,262 

generosity of . 260 

gives away children ... 261 

gives away elephant ... 260 

gives away horses and 

chariot . 

gives away wife . 

is banished . 

return of . 

and Sakka . 

Vessavana . 

Kubera, represented in 
scene of Buddha’s 

birth . 

Vessels 
necessity of 

numerous shapes. 

varieties—deep bowl 
thalika, shallow saucer 
sarava, ladle kataccu, 
small vessel panbhoj- 
aniyaghata, water-pot 

paniyaghata . 

varieties—large pot for 
wine madhucati, etc., on 
rest, cup chashaka, 
spouted vessel bhinkara. 


260 

261 

261 

262 

87 

79, 236 


78 


141, 181, 191,231, 265 

. 141 

141 


141 


142 
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PAGE 

golden . 176, 253 

water .165, 167 

Vethadipa 205 

Vethana 113 

Vctrapattika, light-cane 

cot •• 138 

Vetrasana, seat . 137 

VettamaHca, cane seat ... 137 

Vibhajjavada, favoured by 
Aioka ... ... 15 

Vibhramadarpana, toilet 

mirror, purpose of ... 120 

Viceroy 207 

Victor 220 

Vidalamanca, cane seat ... 137 

Vidhura, wise minister of 

Korabba 235, 236, 237, 238 

brought back to 

Korabba '. 237 

discourses to Vimala ... 237 

Punnaka converted by ... 237 

Punnaka starts to get 

the heart of . 236 

Punnaka tries to kill ... 237 

Punnaka wins . 237 

Vimala desires to hear 

the law from . 236 

Vidhurapandita, Vidhura 74,78, 

‘ 105, 235, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 263 

same as Vidhura in 
Hindu and Buddhist 

literature . 

Vidhutika, garland. 120 

Vidyadharas 183 

Viharas 160 

Vijayanagar 113,204 

Vijnanavada or Yogacara ... 16 

Vilasini, lady with charms. 119 

Village 190.215,219,220,304 

Vimala naga queen ... ... 236 

desires to hear Vidhura 

preach 236 

hears Vidhura’s dis¬ 
course . 

Vimanavatthu . 144 

Vina 50, 183, 201, 202,203, 241 
distribution — Barabudur, 

Burma, Egypt, Greece, 

Ur 146 

excellence of . 145 

held by strap when 
played standing ... [45 

played in orchestra ... 144 

played with finger tips 

and plectrum . 146 

played solo . 145 

shell of 202 

Vinata . . . 74 

Vinaya ... 15, 16,69 

Vinayadhara ... 15,289,291 

Vinayapitaka 119, 155, 183, 188 

Vipanci ’ ... .*• 51 

Vipassi Buddha, adored by 

daughters of Bandhuma, 234 

Viprajanapriya . 296 

Viralakshmi 84 


PAGE 


ten 


232, 233, 236 Weapons 


252 

231 

178 

79 

79 

72, 178 
198 
130 


58 


91 


Virtues 

higher, lower, 
cardinal 
rewarded 
Virudhaka 

Virulha. Iokapala ... 

Virupakkha, Iokapala 
Virupaksha 
Visakha 

Visakhadatta . 

Vishnu 57, 59, 63, 86, 135 

Anantasayin, sheltered 
by snake hoods, 

Buddhist and Jain 

parallels .. 

as boar, delivers Prthvi 

from ocean . 

at Srikakulam, _ styled 
Andhranayaka, Andhra- 
vallabha, Andhra- 

vishnu . 

Venkatesa 85 

Vishnudharmottara. 68, 25, 

76, 102, 120 

Vishnukundins 
Vissakamma, builds palace 

for Mahapanada. 

Visvakarma . 

Visvambhara, and Prthvi ... 

Vitaraga . 

Vogel, J. Ph, ... 20, 52, 59, 

66, 70, 71, 72, 78, 155, 166. 
235, 254, 259, 260, 273 

Votive stupa 298 

Vrkshadevata . 68 

Vrkshacaitya 19, 134, 160, 179 

or dcvakula umbrellas 
on new and fullmoon 

days for . 

adoration and yaksha 

worship . 

Vrkshaka, dryad 
Vrkshamulika, ascetic 
Vrshabhasmga, and cornu¬ 
copia . 

Vulture peak . 

Vyamsita karana, dance 
attitude . 


44, 52 

233 
87 
91 
288 


97 

57 

52, 104 
64 

99 

188 

149 


W 

Wagon roofed building ... 231 

hut ... 187, 188,215 

structure 214 

Waist-band, sash or cord ... 27, 234 

rich 159 

Waist-cord, thick . 171 

Walleser, Max . 9 

War, righteous and fraudu¬ 
lent 121 

Warren, H. C. . 127 

Warriors 246 

Washerman 216 

Water-horses . 94 

Water pitcher . 261 

pot 230 

tank 220 

Wavy design .170, 180 


PAGE 

. 124, 125, 

126, 127, 177, 213,230, 
252, 253 

five 124 

axe, bow, club, spear, 

trident 126 

shield 125 

sword, types — in Amara- 
vati sculpture ... ... 124, 125 

nistrimsa, mandalagra, 

. asiyashti, single and 
double edged ... 124 

beliefs relating to 

swords . 124 

Welfare and happiness ... 298 

Wheel . 161, 173, 

179, 181, 186, 222, 223, 246 

above throne . 180, 205 

adoration ... 194, 204, 205 

of cakravartin and Vishnu 57, 58 
object of worship ... 20 

of authority . 222 

of law ... 263, 267, 284 

of law and sovereignty ... 58 

on pillar . 234, 238, 

247, 257, 258, 284 

thousand rayed . 162 

jewel and discus . 57 

Wheel-track 214 

Whisk 218 

Wicked king who chopped 

his son . 211 

Wicker chair . 231, 241 

stands, bhojanaphalaka 
or pattakandolika ... 138 

Wind-cloud god . 194 

Windows gavaksha, vata- 

yana . 133, 254 

early, shaped like kudus. 133 

varieties — tungavatayana 
or mahavatapana jala- 
vatapana, salakavata- 
pana, vedikavatapana ... 133 

kavatas for . 138 

Winged animals . 251, 267 

deer . 95, 161 

figures, in early art, 
at Basarh, Bharhut, 

Bodhgaya . 73 

lion from Amaravati, 

Persia, Sanchi . 92 

Wintemitz, M. ... 17, 18, 20, 21 

Wishing tree . 255 

Woman, lovely, revealing 

charms 165 

Wood-ranger . 221 

Woolley, Sir L. 146 

World of the Thirty-three 191, 194 

196, 197, 255 
Worship, appliances for ... 269 

Worshippers .160, 180, 

205, 231, 238, 240. 241, 245, 

247, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 

268, 271 

Wreath 235 

golden . 234, 235 

Wristlet . 160, 171 
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PLATES 


PLATE I. 

Satavahana art in relation to Earlier and Later Art. 
1 a Rharhut. b Ajanta. c Amaravati. 


2 a Sanchi. 

3 a Amaravati. 

4 a Mathura. 

5 a Karle. 

6 a Polonoruva. 

b Mathura. c Amaravati. 

b Ajanta. c Mahabalipuram. 

b Amaravati- 
b Amaravati. 
b Amaravati. 
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PLATE XI, 

AhAKAVATI AND AjANTA STV1.ES COMPARED. 

Amaravati- Ajanta. 

b 
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PLATE III. 

Evolution of Motifs 


1 a Patna. 

2 a Parkham. 

3 a Bharhut. 


b Amaravati. 
b Amaravati. 
b Gudimallam- 


c Kaveripakkam. 
c Mahabalipuram. 
c Trichinopoly. 


4 a Bharhut. 


Amaravati. 
b Amaravati- 


c Mahabalipuram. 


5 a Amaravati. 
b Ghantasala- 
c Sarnath. 

d Ajanta. 
e Mahabalipuram. 

/ Kaveripakkam. 

6 a Cakravarti Mandhata, Jaggayyapeta. 
b Buddha, Amaravati. 

c Buddha, Amaravati 
d Mahapurusha, Trichinopoly. 
e Vishnu, Satyamangaiam. 

7 Sphinx and griffin, Mahabalipuram. 

8 Lion throne, Mahabalipuram. 

9 Head of cow-boy, Mahabalipuram. 
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PLATE IV. 

Animals, Real and Mythical. Deities, and Symbols- 

Animals: True— 

1 elephant. 

2 lioness. 

3 deer. 

4 buffalo. 

5 bulls. 

6 ram- 

Animals: Mythical (Ihdmrgas )— 

7 winged lion. 

8 winged horse. 

9 winged elephant. 

10 & 13 mermen- 

11 elephant-fish ( gajavaktra jhasha). 

12 sphinx . ' 

14 griffin- 

15 horned lion. 

16 makara. 

17 winged deer. 

Deities— 

18 nagaraja. 

19 river goddess. 

20 nagini- 

21 yaksha Kubera. 

22 Pancasikha. 

23 Mara on Girimekhala. 

24 Maha Pathavi. 

25 Sakka. 

26 Vajrapani. 

27 yaksha (precursor of Ganapati type). 

28 tree-spirit. 

29 Sri Lakshmi on lotus. 

30 kinnara. 

31 garuda. 

Symbols— 

32 seven footprints on silk, symbol of Bodhisatta's birth and seven steps. 

33 feet, empty throne, and wheel on pillar, symbol of seated Buddha. 

• 34 flaming pillar rising from a pair of feet on lotus and crowned by trisula 
wheel, symbol of Buddha standing. 

35 and 38 sirivaccha. 

36 and 37 svastika. 
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PLATE V. 

Royal Emblems, Attenoants, etc. 

1 Superior type oi umbrella. 

2 Chatradhara or umbrella-bearer with umbrella. 

3 Standard-bearer. 

4 Standard. 

5 Bearer of cornucopia. 

6 Double umbrella. 

1 Chauri-bearer* 

8 Fan of state, 

9 Pratihan. 

10 Humbler type of parasol. 

, 11 Kiriita* 

12 Lilakamala or sportive lotus. 

13 Vamanika- 

14 KubjS. 

15 Mahout on elephant awaiting the pleasure of the king. 

16 King descend mg from elephant attended by umbrella-bearer. 

17 Groom beside horse. 

Vessels, 

18 r t9. 22 DhaTiimakaraka, spouted vessel, 

20 Cliashaka or cup. 

21 Paribhopnlya ginta, .small water pot. 

24 Madhtibbfcjda or wine pot on rest, pattaman lala. 

25 PSnlya saruva, shallow saucer. 

26 Tli ii lit a. deep bowl for rice. 

27. 3(1 Bhinkiim- 

2S Tray. 

29 A patra or cup. 

Miscellaneous. 

32, 33 Lamps. 

34 Talavatita. fan. 

23. 31 Toy horse and toy elephant. 

35 Balance 
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PLATE VI, 

Ornaments and Dress, 

1 Ke£apa£a bound close to the head- 

2 Ke&tpala, loosely bound. 

3 Peacock-plume mode. 

4, 9 Kesa&tndba. 

5 UtatiUi ornament for forehead. 

A Pravenf, 

7 jiiViibhiira. 

8 Plain undressed hair. 

9 Aval am s aka mode of flower-wear- 

10 LalSniaka mode of flower-wear, PrabhrashUka near left car, cfidiimakarik^, 

a variety of nishka. 

11 PratlharT. 

12 Long shield. 
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PLATE VII 

Ornaments and Dress* 

1,3, 4, 6, 9, 10 Turban with attractive folds. 

2, 3, 5 . 7 Turban with jewel. 

2, 3 Turban with jewel to the right* 

2 Turban with paitabandha nr ornamental gold strips 
2, 3 Turban with jewel to the right. 

5. 7 Turban with jewel centrally arranged. 

4, 12, 13 Turban with tucked up and loosened end 

3 Pbalakabtira. 

10 Turban with flowing end irom median circular knob 
S Sakka's crown- 

11 Feather decoration* 

14 Kali aid's turban and coat. 

15. 16, 17, 18 Sikh and a nod jatabh.ira modes combined. 
18 Karniku- 
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PLATE VIII. 
Ornaments and Dress. 

1 Kanakakamalas. 

2 Kundalas. 

3 Trikantaka. 

4 Balikft- 

5 Kundala. 

6 Ekavall, uttarlya, turban. 

7, 11 Angadas entwining the arm. 







8, 23 Gemset angada. 

9, 11, 12 Kanakadora. 

10 Ratnakun-Jalas. 

13 Warrior’s channavira in vaikakshaka fashion. 

14 Phalakavalaya and muktavalaya combination near wrist and ratnavalaya 

on top. • 

15 Phalakavalaya immediately above ratnavalaya near wrist. 

16 Ratnavalayas. 

17 Ring-shaped mahjlra. 

18 Manjira with kinkinls or small bells attached. 

19 Multicoiled manjira. 

20 Karnotpala. 

21 Kabaribandha with flower-wreath in garbhaka mode, pearl necklaces. 

22 Turban with jewel, Karnaveshtana. 

23 Dhammilla pearl-bedecked with flowers above in avatamsa mode, kundala, 
suvarna vaikakshaka, rope-shaped raiana, ^atavallika mode of dress. 

24, 29 Nishka. 

25 Udarabandha. muktayajnopavita. angullyaka, hastisonlika mode of dress. 

26 Talavantaka mode of dress. 

26, 28, 34 Mekhala. 

27 Chain-shaped rasana and mekhalabandha. 

30 Mekhalabandha, aprapadina dress. 

31 Kakshyabandha of maddavina type with muraja end. 

32 Kakshyabandha, macchavalaka mode of dress. 

33 Satavallika mode of dress, and channavira vaikakshaka fashion. 

34 Chandataka and mekhala. 

35 Grecian type of aprapadina dress. 
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PLATE IX. 

Ornaments. Dress and Toilet. 

1 Ascetic in his bark dress, deerskin and staff. _ 

2 Cikuras or bhramarakas, ringlets of hair near the forehead, and kesapa^a 
decked with flowers in vidhutika mode. 

3 Turban decorated with pearls and central gem, kun lalas similar to makara 

kundalas of later date. 

4 Pravenl with golden decorations- 

5 Silken pattika for waist. 

6 Jalavalaya. 

7, 8 Praveni. 

9 Stanottariya. 

10 Prasadhika arranging the hair of her mistress.^ 

11, 13 Prasadhika painting the feet of her mistress with alaktaka. 

12 Sthasaka or pot containing hair-oil. 

14 Monk's robes. 

15 Kancuka worn by an attendant. 

16 Jewels taken out from jewel casket- 

17 Lady arranging curls with the aid of a mirror. 

18 Prasadhika presenting nupuras. 
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PLATE X. 

Arms and other Military Accessories. 

1 AsiputrikS „l bamboo leaf shape, shield shaped like elongate fore-armed 
star, pros a or spear. 

2 Asiputrika of lotus petal shape. 

3 Kuthura axe). 

4, 11 Bow at rest and in action. 

5 Totra or aukufta (goad). 

6 M&ivlalagra sword and a small threa-pronged shield- 

8 Asiyashti- 

7. B, 10 Sword io ko^a sheath) attached by means of strap. 

9 Churikfi (small dagger) 

12 Mudgata (hammer). 

13 Sdrngiamika ratha [war chariot . 

14, 1G &ula (trident) heavy and light. 

15, 18 Gada club), 

17 Bridle and jewelled strap for horse. 

Vehicles, 

19 Pravahana or Go-ratha (cart drawn by bullocks). 

20, 21 Sibika or Caturasrayuna palanquin carried by men). 
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PLATO X. 
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PLATE XL 
Architect if re 


1 Jilatorajia- 

2 Tonna with fesluons- 

I JaUtorana and bahirdvarasuiS. 

4 Grhadvoratorana with doors (kavata). 

5 Richly decorated toraija. 

6 Kudu-shaped gavitksha window having finial with sirivacchj omnumit* 

7 City gateway with attains, koltMguras. ik prakaxi. 

8 Balustrade (vedika) ol valibhl or tooled terrace- 

9 Boundary wall with torina gate. 

10 Kudu on roof line. 

II Julavntaptlna or latticed window show ini; two different types of lattice. 

12 Mahavatapiina or huge window with radiating ribs in arch- 

13 Pillars supporting storey with vedika and miMviitapiina*. 

14 Kuti or hut of reeds and grass. 

15 Building with double torana entrance, silo, alinda. etc- 

IG Saluka vatapana or window with bars in a parna&la or hut made of leaves 
and rushes. 

17 Entrance, doors, boundary wall of kuti or hut. 

18 Patna Aal£ or hut with thatched roof. 






PLATE XI. 
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PLATE XIL 

FtlRNlTUKE. 


1, 15 Slhisana 
2 Amalaka-vantika pit ha, 

3, 4, 13 Bid a la mrtncakii, seat* of wicker work. 

7 Seat with curved [vankipnda) animal lege (KuLIrapfida), 

5 Addhiipalkinka, armless seat. 

B As a null, lung swat 

6 , 10, 14 Vcttamancakn without legs, 

12 MaEca seat. 

16 Low seat. 

7 Bhojana phalaka or pattakuadolika, wicker stands fur vessels to takf 
foml from. 

11 Manca or bedstead. 

1,2, A 9, 12. 15 PtidapTlha. 

I, 5, 10, 12, IS BimbohaiTiSL and Bhisi or stuffed cushions and pillows. 
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PLATE XU. 



C. Sivaramamurti , del. 
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PLATE XIII. 

Mt f S|L'AL INSTRUMENTS. 

I r 5 Conch wiili and without metal pipe attached, 

3 Harp-shaped vvna. 

7 Vina and kona or plectrum, 
it, 14 Guitar .-shaped viijS. 

2 Mardah. 

4 Pataka, 

lG, 12 Ankya nirdatiga, 

8, 9 Alingya nirdangiu 
8, 9 Lfrdhvaka mrdanga. 

Dance, 

15 Atikranta karapa suggestive uf valour. 

16 Standing central liture — Vaisikha-Kecitaka at the beginning of dance. 
Kneeling central figure Alt iha sthuna, suggesting warrior in action or 

wrestler. 

Standing figure to left in Ardhamaitalli sthana suggestin'’ intoxication 
of youth. 

Standing figure to right in corresponding symmetrical position. 
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PLATE XI1L 


C. SiYUfamnmunf, del. 












PLATE XIV. 
First Period. 


1 The conversion of the Jatilas. 

The Jatilas adoring Buddha after the flood miracle. 

2 Quarrel over the relics of Buddha. 

a Fortifying Kusinara with arrows. 

b Musical and dance festivities connected with Buddha’s funeral. 
c Quarrel for the relics. 
d Carrying home the relics on elephants. 

3 Back of 2. 

4 Two men and border of geese. 

5 Borders and human figure. 
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PLATE XIV. 
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Finst PtuioD. 

1 Vihara or monastery around Vrkshacaity.i. 

: Coping showing garland carried by dwarf vaksha. Note Ganesa type ot 
dwarf yaksha- 

3 1 opine showing garland issuing from the month of .r makara and carried by 
dwarf yaksha, 

Note Sri on lotus. 
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PLATE XVI. 
First Pkkioi>. 


ksha Cauii'.mukhii. 


2 Kiauara. 

J 5 Yak* hi drvad 


A 


* i 

w , 4 Frieze from tail plinth. 

5 Pillar with bell capital and elephants on abacus 

'* !■ • r 
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PLATE XVI. 
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PLATE XVII. 

First Period. 

I Octagonal blonk with early carving {$oen>A and , . 

* 2 The shooting contest, 

J 3 The lireat Renunciation and Mnm claiming Buddha's seat. 
4 Dwarf Yaksha garland bearer. 




PLATE XVII 

I 
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PLATE XVIII. 

First Period. 

^ 1 Man and boy. 

J 2 Yaksha or worshipper at the gate of the stupa: front view. 
3 Back view of No. 2. 

\. ; 
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PLATE XV1I1 















PLATE XTN. 



. Second Period. 

r ■ * * 

I :l % ^ I* broken casing slnb o( thr^e panels flowing ivs jure lively iht: 
departure of Siddliartba, the Adoration of the enlightened Buddha. am! the 
opening of the Ranaagmma stupa. 

< 2 Dwarf vak'ha feeding Leonine stags, 

3 Yaksba atluntes supporting vase whence issues foliage. 
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PLATE XX. 

Skcund Pkkiqd. Casing Slabs. 
' 1 T^wcldha preaching. 

v 2 Ruddha's first sermon symbolized bv tlie wheel- 



* 


* 
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PLATE XX 











PLATE XXI. 

Second Period, Casing Slabs. 


•' I Buddha’s enlightenment symbolized by the Bodhi tree. 

2 Below * Buddha’s death symbolized by the stupa. Above: lions and trisulas. 
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PLATE XXI 

















PLATE XXII. 


Seconu Feiiiod, Casing Slabs. 

J Buddha preaching to Nagas. 

2 Monks adoring as the gong is sounded by dwarfs: above— row oi lions. 

3 Row of lions and irialilas. 
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PLATT XJCII 











I . ... 

PLATE XXIII. 

^ Second Period, Casing Slabs. 

' 1 Overflowing vase full of lotuses. 

2 King or nobleman and his wives. 


V 
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PLATE XXIII 
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PLATE XXIV. 

Second Period. 

1 Terraced building with two women on the topmost apartment. 

2 Simple rail showing uprights and cross-bars {First Period). 

/ 3 The bath of Maya. 

</ 4 Pillar with wheel above broken and lost 
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PLATE XXV 


Third Period, Gross-bars. 

J 1 Subjugation of Nalagiri. 

✓ a Nalagiri rushes along furiously in the streets of Rajagrha. 
v b Nalagiri bows at the feet of Buddha. 
j 2 The presents of King Bandhuma. 

Pages present the golden wreath and precious sandalwood in 
to the king. 


a casket 


f 
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PLATE XXV. 
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PLATE XXVI. 

Third Period, Cross-bars 
1 Translation of the bowl of Buddha, 

^ 2 The noble elephant Chaddant.i, 

- a i haMdnma, King of the elephants, sporting in the lake, 
h The hunter shoots Chaddanta from his hiding place. 

- c Cutting the tusk* of Chaddanfe. 

1 4 The hunter carries off the tusks. 
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PLATE XXVI 


I 
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PLATE XXVII. 


i bird rERioD, Cross-bars. 

1 Suddhodana visits Maya in the Asoka grove 

2 The story of prince Somanassa. 

^ f T K h iDg RenU h u ° noUrs Maharakkhita and the other ascetics. 

„ , Th " F nnCe observes th * sham ascetic Dibbacakkhuka busy in the 
^ c The king s servants go to kill the prince. 




» 
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PLATE XX VII]. 
TiiiJih Phrioi\ Cross-ruts. 


1 The story of Sarva-mdada. 

* * hunter demands the dove. 

- b Kapilapingal i cuts the king s flesh 

■ c The kiiifjr in the baknc". 

2 Scries from Buddha's life* 

■ ^ Siddhartim s d'-'p.irture, 

- b T h« translation of the Guda. 


- c Adoration of enlightened Buddha 


v t A . 6 “"= u ’™ wuuuna. 

3 Avarod hasanigitaka. (music in a harem). 
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PLATE XXIX. 


Third Period, Cross-bars 

1 The story of Vidhurapandita. 

The game of dice. 

2 The story of Vidhurapandita. 

Vidhurapandita preaches to the Nagas. 

3 Adoration of the stupa symbolizing Buddha's death. 

4 The conversion of the Bhaddavaggiya youths. 
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PLATE XXIX 












/ Third Period, Uprights. 

\ Bodhlsatta ’s descent as a white elephant 
2 1 he story of Bhuridatta— 
a The prince as viceroy. 
b The prince and the nagi. 
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PLATE XXX. 











PLATE XXXI. 

Third Period, Uprights. 

1 Rupananda learns of the impermanence of beauty. 

2 Scenes from ihc story of Angulimala. 

* a A himsaka waits respectfully on his teacher and his wife, 
v b The teacher and his pupils including Ahimsaka. 

- c Ahimsaka takes leave of his teacher promising the strange honorarium. 
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PLATE XXXI 
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PLATE XXXII. 

» • 

Third Period. Uprights. 

1 The peacock preaches the law. 

v “ , Q “ e , e \ Khema ex f resses her desire to hear the peacock preach the law. 
a b The king consults his ministers and hunters. 

The king and queen listen to the peacock preaching the law. 

2 Dwarf yakshas on back of 1. 

3 Buddha preaches to his mother in heaven 

a Buddha preaching Maya in the world of the Thirty-three. 

’ M °S«aHana and Anuruddha, the latter pointing with clasped hands to 
where Buddha preaches. 

e Moggallana flies the Master watched by the multitude. 




7 l v, 
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PLATE XXXII 
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PLATE XXXIII. 

Third Period, Uprights. 

1 The story of Mandhata. 

* a Prince Mandhata. 

✓ b Emperor Mandhata and his precious jewels- 
v c Mandhata overcomes all, the sages, nagas. etc. 

. d Mandhata under the divine tree Parijata surrounded by gods and his 
own hosts. 

' e Mandhata goes to Sudharma the hall of the gods. 

/ f Mandhata occupies half the throne of Sakka. 

2 Dwarf yakshas on back of 1 

3 The lovesmitten king. 

a The king's men carry off the woman. 
b The woman points out the king’s grave mistake. 
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PLATE XXXIV. 

"'— — * - — . - - - .. 

- ~ m 

Third Period, Uprights. 

1 The story of Udayana and his queens, 
v a The snake put in the vina by Culla Magandiya and his niece. 

* b Udayana notices the snake come out of the vina and takes up his bow 
in anger. 

' c Samavati bows to the king free from any trace of anger. 


v d The arrow returns to the king without hurting Samavati. 





I’ 
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PLATE XXXIV 
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PLATE XXXV. 

Third Period, Uprights. 

1 1 Tl« story of Udayana and his queens. 

* « Culla Miigandiya and his niece discuss the plot. 

fr Ul ^ndiya relates her dream and requests the king not to go to 
fhimavatl. 

2 Ajatasattu. visits Buddha, 

• o Ajatnutta consult*! Jivalta and his ministers. 

' h Ajatasaltu visits Buddha in the Bamboo grove. 

■ c A monkey offers honey to Buddha. 
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PLATE XXXV 
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PLATE XXXVI. 


Third Period. Uprights 
J 1 The snake charmer and his monkey. 

J 2 Women adoring Buddha suggested by throne and feet. 
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PLATE XXXVf 
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Third Period, Uprights. 

1 l nidentified scenes on rail pillar. 

J 2 The king who chopped his son into hits 

« « Queen Canda faints at the approach of the messenger. 

h Ihe Queens attendants take the child away. 

' C ThC ; vick , ed king fetches th « child from the attendants who try to 
protect him. 3 

■ i The good executioner goes under for refusing to lull the ehild. 

ThC bad execu tioner ready with his axe. 

'' First sermon in Deer Park and adoration of Buddha by devas. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


Third Pf.kIop, L frights- 

1 The con version of Yasa and his friends. 

« Vasa approaches Buddha and is converted. 
i> Vasa's father bows to Buddha. 
c Vasa's companions adore Buddha. 

2 Buddha performs 3 miracle. 


J " D ' vine beingj proceeding to witness the miracle. 

• h Buddha under the « s „ tree .-fared by devoteee including Royalty. 

m the -lu, flames issuing (ton, his body, debtees adare him. 
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PLATE XXXIX, 


Third Period, Uprights. 
1 Bodhi tree adored by elephants, 

* 2 Stupa adored by devotees. 
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PLATT XXXIX 















PLATE XL. 

Tmki> Period, Upricht and Coping. 

( Lentr;i! lotus medallion of rail, 
v 2 The story i'f Angtilimalj, 
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PLATE XL I. 




Tiiiftu Period, Copes o, 

t Birth, oi Rahula and utliur scenes fj-oni, Hu.ldh ,'s fife 

■ .r Birth of ftahula. 

■ !• Departure of Sidilhartha. 

- i The first £ermon- 

* 1/ Princess Yaisodhara accustomed tu royal luxuries, 

' * V&todhara discarding royal luxuries and following her husband’s mode 
of life* 

■ / Yasodhara refusing to go to her paternal home. 



. g Suddhotkna sends a messenger to Buddha inviting him to Kapihvastu. 

1 ' h S-udrihodana -cuds another and other roessirnger-s. 

' 1 Buddha arrives at Kaptluvastu and is adored by the Sakyas in the 
XigtHKlha grove. 

Back of ) sStmving garland and bearers. 
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PLATE XU I. 

Third Pur ion, CoDptr.. 

1 'I hf- temptation of Buddha ami ins enlightenment, 

.• a Mam resolves to defend his position. 

* ! > Mara proceeds from hiu rirjr in a palanquin followed by hi* hosts, 
, i Mara readies hi> flrstin.it ion. 

* Mara at lucks Buddha. 

- Buddh:i : s enlightenment. 

2 Ffeckof 1 dmwing garland and bearers. 
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PLATE XLI1 














PLATE XLIII. 

Third Period, Coping. 

1 Division of Buddha’s relics. 

' a Musical and dance festivities. 

' b Consultation. 

\ c Division of relics by Dona. 
d Relics carried on elephants by the recipients, 
v 2 Back of I showing garland, bearers and dwarf yaksha Titan. 
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plate SUV. 


Tiustj Pf.hiojj. Noting. 


'ViJ-. 

. • 


/ 

* ] & 2 The «tory of Vidhurapanditu. 

<! ^ nagarajs, pmida, Sakka and Korabba take leave of Vidhura, 
h The nagi 1 ranch ti and yaksha Punnaku. 
c Puonaka speeding beyond Vepulla mountain 
J Vidhura’s leave-taking at Korabba's court. 

* ^unnaka returning with VidJuirt holding to the horde's tail, 

/ the same scene continued. 

■« Punnafe ' 5 attempts on the life of Vidhura to obtain his heart. 
h Vidhura. teaches the law to Punn ika. 

i rhe nngaraja adores Vidhura brought by Pimnaka, 
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PLATE XLV. 
irriKfu Pehiod* Cofihc, 


I Back of PL *liv Showing ga/lmd tarried by hearers. 

- & a Back .< coping fragments showing newer garland carried by bearers. 

' i*fc • • . . 
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PLATE XLVI. 






Thiku Pkmiod, Const,. 

• ' 1 Sakka gaonsa nym|>Jj. 

a The four gods hght for the nymph. 
b Sakka and the nymph. 

v 2 The story of Miltavindaka the unfortunate one. 

" Mittavjndaka, his wile and new horn babes. 
b Mittavindjtka s family ; the children are now older. 
. The king s men come to punish the villagers. 
il The village tank gets dried op 
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PLATE XLVII. 

Third Period, Coping. 

1 Buddha performs a miracle. 

a Buddha under the miraculous mango tree. 
b Buddha all aflame in the air. 

2 Unidentified scene. 
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PLATE XLVIII. 


/ Third Period, Coping. 

V 

1 Unidentified scene. 

*/ 2 The story of Kavikumara. 

a The king s men pursue prince Kavikumara. 
b The washerman hides the prince in a bundle of clothes. 
c Let out of the bundle, the prince still runs on. 
d I he potters leave the prince under the pretext of a corpse. 
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PLATE XUX, 
Thikb Pi:iiioi>, C(ji'j\(i. 


1 TliK story of Sumnna, ; he gardener. 

a Buddha proceeding from Veluvana. 

t> Arched gateway of flowers over Buddha who is adored by the garde opt 
ami others. 

c King ftimlisara approaches Buddha. 
d Monks seated in the palace court- 

t lhe gardener reverentially answering the king's queries. 

2 The story ot prince PadumakwiULra. 

a The nagaraja and his consort looking up to rescue prince Padnmakumara. 
i The forest ranger observe# prince Paduma adored by Hie oagaraja and 
hit consort- 
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PLATE XLIX. 
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PLATE L. 

Third Period, Coping. 

1 Ajatasattu visits Buddha. 

a Ajatasattu and his harem go on elephants to Veluvana to see Buddha 
b Ajatasattu, Jivaka and the King’s harem adore Buddha. 

2 a and b The dream of Maya and its interpretation. 
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PLATE LI. 


TiwtP Pi-hiod, Coping. 

1 The elephant Mnhilamukha is taught virtue, 
a The king ia his court with the BodhisaiLa. 

& Hie elephant listens to the wicked talk of burglars, 
c Tin? elephant listens to the pleasant talk of good men. 
w 2 Back of 1 showing garland thrust into yaks ha's mouth. 
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PLATE LIT. 

Thirt> Period, Cohj(G. 

1 The ali;ry of rilataoga. 

a Ditthamafigiuka carries Mataiiga t v his house. 
* ftLitanga comforts Mtthamangalika, 
t .Matang;i soars over the city. 

'' 2 The story of the messenger. 
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Third Period, Copixg. 


1 Pasenadi entertains Buddha’s monks. 

2 Back of 1 showing dwaif yaksha on makara 
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PLATE LIV. 



! * 

Third Period, Coping. 

1 Cullakala’s wives regain their husband. 

a Cullakala requests his brother Mahakala not to renounce the world- 
b Cullakala’s wives regain their husband, 
c Yakshi on Makara- 

2 Back of 1 showing garland and*bearers. 

> 
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J'LATE L1V, 










PLATE LV. 

■> 

Tiiiki> Period, Coping, 
v ], J The story of prince Mahapanada, 

" Set kk .1 offers a child to Surnoi*s wives. 

SumedJia learns of the offer and requests it of Sakki. 

c APaccekft BWldhd offered food in a hut of rushes by (he NaUluia, his 
wife :md son. 

d A son Ls bora co kin*: SurueL 

r Suruct and Sumedha in consultation regaining the sprinkling ceremony 
ofthdraoia. J 

■' Vitsakamma creates a palace for tin- prince, 

' the prince bathing in ceremo pial water. 

rh * princo ami his new wife, 
i I he tumblers and dancers, 

3 Back df 2 showing flower garland. 
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PLATE LV1 

\ * * . . ^ .. .. . i i ” 

Tuhh> Phhhm. Coping. 

! Battle HCtMu% 

2 Back of I showing garland issuing from makara's mouth and hearers 
supporting it 
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PLATE LVII. 


Third Period, Coping and Fragments. 

1 Mara’s attack on Buddha. 

2 Yaksha with garland issuing from his mouth. 

3 The story of Ghoshaka. 

a The treasurer’s daughter approaches Ghoshaka asleep on a couch. 
b The superintendent of the villages conducting the treasurer’s daughter to 
the newly built house of Ghoshaka. 

J 4 Conversion of Nanda. 

a Nanda and his wife- 

b Buddha and the discontented monk Nanda. 
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Third Period, Lions and Fragments. 

1 & 2 Lions, guardians of the gateway. 

3 Unidentified fragment. 

J 4 Mara obstructs Pacceka Buddha’s feeding. 

a The Bodhisatta overcomes Mara's obstacle. 
b The Bodhisatta and his wife feed the Pacceka Buddha. 
5 ? Siddhartha’s departure. 
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PLATE LIX. 





Fourth Period, Stupa Slab and Frieze. 

*' 1 Scenes from Buddha’s life. 

a Deities adoring the ? turban of Siddhartha. 
b Buddha adored by nagas. 

c Prince Siddhartha lives in three pleasant palaces carefully guarded from 
the ills of life. 
d Mithuna drinking wine. 

e Siddhartha pondering over the pleasures of life he is enjoying. 

/ Siddhartha and attendant. 

/ 2 Caitya slab showing stupa. 
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PLATE LX. 



Fourth Period, Stupa Slab. 



J 1 The temptation of Buddha. 
^ 2 Sujata feeds Buddha. 
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PLATE LX 11. 


Foi r jh Pbjiiqd Frii^b. 

•* 1 Conversion of N»ndu. 

ii Xaoda goins away fro:tt his wife after Ructlha. 
i Nandi it i* unwilling monk dreaming of married lift:. 

p Buddha and Nanda on their way to the celestial garden observe 
monkey on a hunt tree stump, 
i/ Nymphs in I he celestial garden shown to Xnnda. 

' - KahuU g>ks his iaheriiamce. 
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Foriirfr Pivfci.jK 

Stele showing four principal scenes from Buddy's life, 
a Ihe departure of SiddHartha from R&pikvastu. 
h The temptation 
c Pirst sermon 
d PjiTiairva.ua. 

The conversion of Narnia. 

fl Nandi and h|$ beautiful wife within the palace at their toilet 
b Buddha at rhospalir, gate -Vanda carries Buddha's bowl. 

C , ^ * ' hOIik l>> BuddliH ^ ainsl his *■il‘- Pines fur h* wife. 

(1 Stfclta s heaven. 

Pillar surmounted by wheel. 

Scenes from Buddha's life, 

.i Siddhartita renounces the world. 
b Sujata feeds Buddha. 

: Mara claims the seat of Buddha 
i he -tory of VessFintara. 
a The prince present:, the elephant. 

* p W " I ’ ia J n ! 01 Ml ' the gift or the elephant bv V^saniar* 

c Presentation of the eart ami V, 17 * 

* VeSS *’ t;,r ‘' H:,ddl **■ «>'“ proceed ,o their for™, homo. 
























Fourth Period. 

1 Three scenes from Buddha’s life. 

a Siddhartha gives away his jewels to Channa. 
b The first sermon. 
c Buddha adored by disciples. 
v 2 Buddhas. 

J 3 Maya’s dream and its interpretation. 

^ 4 Slab with outline drawing incised on it before carving. 
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